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INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  pamphlet  is  written  by  a  gentleman  who  has  been  for 
twenty-five  years  Secretary  to  the  Soldiers’  Total  Abstinence  Association 
in  India. 

His  exertions  in. the  army  have  led  to  10,000  British  soldiers,  or  one- 
seventh  of  the  entire  force  of  European  troops,  becoming  abstainers,  and 
Ms  work  has  been  recognised  by  the  Government  of  India  as  one  of 
national  importance. 

I  believe  Mr.  Gregson  to  be  entirely  trustworthy,  and  would  commend 
the  following  pages  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  those  who  seek  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  India.  The  story  they  tell  is  a  sad  one;  they  teem  with  evidence 
of  the  rapid  spread  of  intemperance  among  the  Native  population  of  our 
great  dependency,  and  wliat  is  still  more  deplorable,  they  ascribe  that 
increase  mainly  to  the  excise  regulations  of  the  Indian  Government. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  India  I  was  told,  on  all  bands,  that  the 
Government  was  stimulating  the  consumption  of  strong  drink  for  the 
sake  of  Revenue,  and  I  much  fear  that  this  charge  is  only  too  true. 
The  evidence  on  which  I  rely  is  largely  supplied  by  the  Bengal  Commis¬ 
sion  appointed  by  the  Indian  Government  itself,  which  collected  a 
mass  of  most  valuable  material,  and  reported  in  1883-4. 

Copious  extracts  from  this  .Report  are  given  ill  this  pamphlet.  The 
reader  can  judge  from  these  how  far  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  a  recent 
despatch  from  the  Government  of  India  claiming  that  the  sole  object  ot 
their  excise  policy  was  to  discourage  consumption  by  high  duties. 

It  is  true  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  having  increased  in  Bengal 
by  135  per  cent,  in  eight  years,  steps  were  taken  to  diminish  the  outstills 
which  had  been  so  shamefully  increased  before.  This  honourable  course 
was  due  to  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Rivers  Thompson,  but  the 
effect,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  to  diminish  consumption  and 
revenue  together,  and  now  the  multiplication  of  outstills  has  commenced 
anew  in  spite  of  the  earnest  protests  of  the  Natives.  This  fact  was  not 
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denied  by  the  Under-Secretary  for  India  in  reply  to  questions  I  put  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  little  hope  now  that  this  evil  will  l>e 
stayed  except  by  the  protests  of  the  British  people  made  through  Par¬ 
liament.  The  demand  for  revenue  is  so  urgent  in  India,  its  exchequer 
is  so  poor,  and  the  ease  with  which  taxes  can  be  raised  by  increasing 
the  sale  of  alcohol  is  so  tempting,  that  I  believe  this  pest  will  spread  in 
India  as  the  opium  trade  has  spread  in  China  unless  we  make  a  supreme 
effort  to  arrest  it  now. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  I  commend  this  pamphlet  to  the  leaders  of 
opinion  in  England,  and  I  cannot  doubt  it  will  raise  an  indignant  pro¬ 
test  against  the  iniquities  perpetrated  in  our  name  in  India. 


SAMUEL  SMITH. 
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The  Government  despatch  from  India  must  have  created  a  feeling  of 
surprise  and  disappointment  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  personally 
acquainted  with  the  influence  of  the  Excise  revenue  upon  the  people 
of  India. 

Never  did  a  Queen’s  Counsel  more  dexterously  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  a  jury  than  the  writer  of  this  despatch  has  done  to  the  Indian 
Council  who  have  signed  the  document,  giving  to  it  the  important 
significance  which  is  always  attached  to  a  State  document.  From  this 
despatch  the  uninitiated  would  infer  that  the  Indian  Government  is  an 
advanced  temperance  society,  reforming  drunkenness  on  a  dual  basis  of 
moderation  and  abstinence;  it  would  even  appear  from  the  language 
used  that  they  are  ready  to  lose  revenue,  provided  they  can  reduce  the 
drinking-shops,  and  by  heavy  taxation  so  diminish  the  sale  of  liquor, 
that  drunkenness  becomes  almost  an  impossibility.  Again,  we  have  to 
learn,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  India,  that  the  natives  of  India 
are  so  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  that  the  Government  has 
greatly  retarded  its  sale  by  the  vigorous  action  of  heavy  taxation  on 
native  liquor.  If  this  is  the  position  of  Government,  it  must  undergo 
some  modification  when  we  give  due  consideration  to  the  following 
extract  in  an  official  despatch  from  the  Government  of  Bombay  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  : 

“The  question  for  decision  is,  shall  we  sit  quiet  and  allow  the 
temperance  movement  in  the  Colaba  district  to  continue  and  to  spread, 
and  thereby  to  forfeit  a  large  amount  of  revenue,  ov.are  measures  to  bo 
adopted  which  will  bring  the  people  to  their  senses  I  / 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  in  what  way  this  statement  can  be 
made  to  harmonise  with  the  Government  despatch,  where  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  the  question  of  revenue  is  secondary,  and  that  of  temperance 
of  primary  importance.  Again,  we  find  that  the  collector  of  Thana 
forwarded  a  petition  from  the  liquor  contractor  to  Government  to  change  ( 
the  terms  of  his  contract,  as  he  was  a  heavy  loser  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  temperance  movement  in  the  Colaba  district. 
The  contractor  thus  describes  the  position  between  himself  and  the 
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temperance  reformers.  “  That  this  strike  of  people  in  the  Kalyan  Taluka 
is  vastly  and  rapidly  extending  among  the  people  of  five  other  talukas, 
and  at  some  places  in  these  talukas  also  people  have  begun  not  to  drink 
liquor.” 

“  Under  these  circumstances  your  petitioner  most  humbly  begs  that  a 
change  in  the  terms  of  your  petitioner’s  liquor  contract  should  be  made, 
so  as  to  make  him  responsible  to  give  to  Government  only  the  duty  upon 
as  much  liquor  as  would  be  sold.”  According  to  the  professed  desire  of 
Government,  the  diminution  of  the  sale  of  liquor,  this  temperance 
movement  we  should  have  expected  would  have  been  received  with 
sincere  gratification,  instead  of  which  the  magistrate  of  the  district 
publishes  the  following  order  : — 

“  N otice  is  hereby  given  to  all  that  I  have  heard  that  some  bad  people  are 
endeavouring  to  force  people  who  have  a  right  to  buy  liquor  and  consume 
the  same,  not  so  to  buy  or  consume  the  same,  and  use  threats  on  those 
who  would  not  listen  to  them.  This  warning  is  therefore  given  to  such 
(bad)  people  that  by  so  doing  they  are  only  incurring  the  risk  of  a  criminal 
prosecution.  The  people  are  at  liberty  to  drink  or  not  to  drink  liquor 
as  they  choose;  and  whoever  shall  threaten  them,  saying  that  they  shall 
not  drink,  or  commit  assault,  shall  be  prosecuted  and  severely  punished 
with  the  punishment  prescribed  in  law. — A.  Keyser,  district  magistrate, 
Colaba.” 

And  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Bombay  Government  replies  that, 
“As  regards  the  question  of  compensation  to  the  liquor  contractor, 
Government  consider  that  if  he  cun  show  in  the  winding  up  his  accounts 
that  during  the  whole  currency  of  his  contract  he  has  lost  through 
abnormal  and  unforseen  events,  it  may  be  advisable  to  forego  part  of 
their  claim,  but  it  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  to  relieve  a  contractor 
who  may  lose  at  first  and  afterwards  make  a  profit  by  which  he  more 
than  covers  his  losses.” 

In  this  Government  resolution  there  is  an  evident  disposition  to 
consider  the  liquor  contractor’s  claim  to  a  readjustment  of  the  contract 
owing  to  the  decline  in  the  sale  of  liquor.  What  a  golden  opportunity 
Government  missed  in  not  closing  all  the  shops  where  there  had  been 
such  a  decrease  in  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  thus  most  effectually  have 
reduced  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  district,  and  issued  a  fresh  contract  to 
the  liquor  farmer.  Had  the  promotion  of  sobriety  been  the  object  of 
the  Excise  duty,  some  such  steps  would  have  been  taken  to  secure  a 
permanent  reduction  of  liquor  shops.  We  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  no 
such  action  was  taken,  but  a  very  vigilant  look-out  was  maintained  to 
induce  the  people  to  return  to  the  shops.  In  a  petition  forwarded  to 
Government  by  a  Hindu  gentleman  we  read: — 

“That  the  result  of  the  said  movement  being  pecuniarily  injurious  to 
the  aforesaid  farmer  and  to  Government,  endeavours  are  being  made  for 
the  last  five  or  six  months  to  bring  pressure  on  the  people  to  drink,  and 
with  that  view  also  to  induce  your  petitioner  to  persuade  the  people  to 
do  the  same.” 

“  Your  Lordships’  petitioner  was  called  by  Mr.  A.  Keyser,  district 
magistrate  of  Colaba,  and  asked  why  he  dissuaded  the  people  from 
drinking,  and  thus  caused  loss  to  Government  revenue.  Your  petitioner, 
however,  replied  that  the  people  were  not  under  his  influence,  and  that 
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he  has  done  nothing  beyond  merely  pointing  out  the  evil  effects  of  the 
habit  of  drinking  to  those  who  sought  his  advice.” 

“  The  said  Fardunji  (the  liquor  contractor)  also  offered  your  Lordships’ 
petitioner  money  as  a  temptation  to  him  to  move  in  the  matter  in  his 
interests,  and  advise  the  people  to  drink." 

We  have  a  right  to  regard  this  case  at  Colaba  as  a  test  case  of  the 
manner  in  which  Government  is  prepared  to  treat  an  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  people  on  the  question  of  the  drink  traffic.  It  is  the  first 
indication  of  an  organised  opposition  to  the  traffic  that  has  been  known 
in  India,  and  after  the  manner  in  which  Government  treated  its  leading 
promoters,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  is  repeated.  We  can  hardly 
regard  the  action  of  Government  as  being  favourable  to  the  native 
temperance  movement  and  indifferent  to  revenue. 

The  genuineness  of  the  native  temperance  movement  may  be  gathered 
from  the  action  taken  by  some  native  gentlemen  in  Bombay,  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  liquor  contracts,  who  paid  an  American  missionary 
150  rupees  a  month  to  hold  temperance  meetings  in  the  district  of  Colaba. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  these  native  gentlemen  in 
attempting  to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic  by  fair  and  legitimate  means, 
such  as  are  adopted  by  temperance  societies  in  England.  The  reason 
given  by  Government  for  the  temperance  movement  will  not  be  accepted, 
when  it  is  known  that  native  gentlemen  in  Bombay  paid  a  missionary  to 
hold  temperance  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  checking  drunkenness 
amongst  their  own  people.  Whatever  other  men  may  have  done  to 
prevent  liquor  from  being  sold  on  account  of  the  taxation,  these  gentle¬ 
men  had  but  one  object,  and  that  the  promotion  of  temperance  amongst 
their  own  people.  Another  feature  of  the  work  is  worthy  of  some 
notice — namely,  the  remarkable  combination  amongst  the  natives,  who 
put  into  operation  their  caste  influence,  and  made  it  a  punishable  offence 
for  any  member  of  their  caste  to  be  found  in  a  liquor  shop,  levying  a 
fine  of  50  and  100  rupees  upon  any  member  of  their  caste  who  frequented 
a  liquor  shop.  It  is  not  possible  for  such  a  regulation  to  be  passed  and 
enforced  without  the  natives  being  anxious  to  abolish  the  drink  traffic 
from  their  district. 

The  reason  that  the  people  objected  to  the  heavy  Excise  tax  was  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tax  on  the  fresh  juice  of  the  palm  tree,  which  is  almost  unin¬ 
toxicating  ;  the  fresh  toddy  is  very  largely  drunk  in  Madras,  and  so  far 
considered  unintoxicating  by  soldiers,  that  there  has  been  great  difficulty 
in  preventing  abstainers  from  regarding  it  as  harmless  as  ginger  beer. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  tax  on  the  fresh  toddy,  the  people  are  driven  to  the 
liquor  contractor’s  shop,  where  nothing  but  strong  spirits  are  sold. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  a  retired  civilian,  who  writes:  “Of  course 
Government  should  restrict  the  sale  of  country  spirits,  and  they  profess 
to  do  so  by  putting  on  a  high  still-head  duty,  and  prohibiting  all  sale  of 
spirits  by  others  than  licensed  distillers.  I,  and  others  with  me,  among 
the  Revenue  officers,  think  that  the  late  Customs  and  Excise  Commis¬ 
sioner  could  not  have  had  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  spirits  solely  in 
view ,  when  he  put  a  very  high  duty  on  the  sale  ot  fresh  toddy  drawn 
from  cocoa-nut  trees  on  the  coast,  which  had  the  effect  of  stopping  to  a 
great  degree  the  sale  of  this  light  and  comparatively  harmless  liquor, 
which  induced  the  people  who  had  a  taste  for  it  to  go  and  buy  spirits 
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instead  of  the  liquor  farmer’s.  It  was  like  stopping  the  brewing  of  beer 
and  causing  beer  drinkers  to  take  to  spirits  instead.  Tills  has  caused  a 
reaction,  for  the  natives  themselves,  finding  themselves  being  beggared 
by  the  high  price  of  the  spirituous  liquor,  which  has  led  great  numbers 
to  agree  not  to  drink  any  excisable  liquor  at  all.  I  hope  they  may  keep 
firm  to  this  resolve,  for  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  tend  to  their  greater 
prosperity  to  do  so,  for  where  drinking  is  prevalent  the  liquor  farmer 
and  the  money-lender  or  pawnbroker  are  the  only  well-to-do  people.  You 
know  at  what  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest  natives  of  India  lend  money.” 

The  evident  object  on  the  part  of  Government  in  putting  a  heavy  tax 
on  fresh  toddy  was  not  the  suppression  of  drunkenness,  but  to  drive  the 
toddy-drinkers  into  the  liquor  farmers’  shops,  who  paid  a  large  sum  to 
Government  for  the  liquor  contract.  Here  again  the  question  of  revenue 
rather  than  temperance  is  the  object  to  be  attained  by  the  Excise  duty. 
When  the  natives  could  no  longer  tap  the  palm  trees  and  get  fresh 
toddy,  they  refused  to  go  to  the  spirit  shop,  and  agreed  to  abstain  from 
both  toddy  and  spirits.  The  present  Excise  system  is  driving  the 
natives  to  drink  distilled  spirits  instead  of  the  juice  of  the  palm,  and 
consequently  the  natives,  who  gradually  acquire  a  thirst  for  strong 
spirits,  soon  become  confirmed  drunkards,  and  we  therefore  hold  Govern¬ 
ment  responsible  by  this  system  of  taxation  for  the  spread  of  drunkenness 
amongst  the  people,  who  were  satisfied  with  palm  juice  until  the  liquor 
contractor  introduced  his  shop,  by  which  means  a  large  increase  was 
made  to  the  Excise  revenue.  So  that  the  manner  by  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  conclude  that  the  increased  revenue  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
increase  of  drunkenness  but  to  increased  taxation,  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  when  we  know  that  the  increased  taxation  was 
on  the  fresh  palm  juice ,  a  harmless  diink  when  compared  with  the 
distilled  liquor  of  the  Government  contractor'. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  Government  to  promote  temperance  and 
sacrifice  revenue,  why  are  the  temperance  reformers  prosecuted,  and  all 
the  sympathy  of  Government  given  to  the  contractor?  Nothing  could 
have  been  easier,  when  the  people  resolved  to  abstain  by  making  it  a 
caste  offence  to  enter  a  liquor  shop  in  the  district  of  Colaba,  than  for  the 
Government  to  have  abolished  the  liquor  traffic  in  that  district.  But 
Government  had  no  such  intention,  as  we  see  from  the  official  corres¬ 
pondence  of  the  Commissioner  of  Abkare,  who  writes,  “  Shall  we  sit 
quiet  and  allow  the  movement  to  continue  and  to  spread,  and  thereby  to 
forfeit  a  large  amount  of  revenue."  He  further  suggests  compensation 
to  the  liquor  contractor.  “  If  the  movement  now  ceases  I  would  not  do 
so,  but  if  it  continues  we  shall  be  in  honour  bound  so  to  do." 

Here  the  mask  is  thrown  away,  and  we  see  clearly  that  the  present 
Excise  system  is  a  matter  of  revenue,  and  not  one  of  temperance.  It  is 
a  dangerous  method  to  adopt,  that  which  fills  the  treasure-chest  and 
impoverishes  the  home ;  that  which  enriches  the  State  but  ruins  the 
people  ;  that  which  may  be  creditable  to  the  shrewd  financier  but  dis¬ 
honourable  to  God  is  a  policy  which  will  make  the  heathen  we  rule  in 
India  look  with  contempt  upon  a  Christian  nation  which  does  not  shrink 
from  debasing  a  people  with  the  drink  traffic  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  its  position  in  the  Empire. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  question  of  illicit  distillation  as  a 
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r  reason  assigned  for  the  increased  revenue,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
I  increasing  drunkenness,  as  has  been  advanced.  The  figures  are  so  vast 
l  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  account  for  the  increase  by  this 
excuse.  The  revenue  in  Bengal  more  than  doubled  itself  in  ten  years. 
In  the  year  1873-74  the  total  revenue  was  23  lacs  of  rupees,  and  in 
1883-84  it  was  52  lacs.  No  wonder  that  the  official  brain  has  worked 
upon  its  imagination  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  other  than  that 
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which  we  have  advanced— namely,  that  by  the  increased  sale  of  liquor 


there  is  an  increase  of  drunkenness. 

-  The  illicit  distillation  of  native  spirits  should  have  been  a  question  of 
increased  efficiency  in  the  police  force,  rather  than  of  Excise  duty. 
Anyone  practically  acquainted  with  the  distillation  of  native  liquor  must 
know  that  it  could  not  be  carried  on  without  detection  on  account  of 
the  offensive  smell  connected  with  its  distillation,  and,  further,  so  long  as 
the  natives  could  drink  fresh  palm  juice  there  was  no  great  demand  for 
distilled  spirits.  We  are  supported  in  this  opinion  by  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Bengal  Commission.  “  Many  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  Commission  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  that  illicit  distillation  could  be  carried  on  without  detection 
owing  to  the  smell  and  the  general  difficulty  of  concealing  the  operation. 

[  The  Commission  have  pronounced  officially  upon  the  question  of  illicit 
distillation  in  the  following  paragraph  : — “  It  seems  to  the  Commission 
safe  to  conclude  that  there  never  was  much  illicit  distillation  in  those 
districts  in  which  the  consumption  of  spirit  has  always  been  small,  or 
where  detection  would  have  been  comparatively  easy,  particularly  if 
V  there  be  a  concensus  of  opinion  that  the  practice  did  not  exist,  anr  i 
j  cases  of  detection  were  few." 

We  have  only  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  the  outturn  ot  tlie 
gudder  still  and  that  of  the  new  system,  to  understand  the  real  cause  of 
the  increase.  Let  us  take  one  well-known  district,  that  of  Monghyr,  in 
Bengal.  We  find  that  the  Government  distillery— that  is,  the  Sudder 
still— turned  out  an  average  of  500  gallons  a  day,  while  under  the  new. 
“  outstill  ”  system  the  average  attained  1500  gallons,  or  three  limes  the 
quantity."  .  ,  .  , 

With  these  figures  before  us  we  need  not  find  an  excuse  m  the  official 
fiction  that  the  suppression  of  illicit  distillation  is  the  cause  o  t  ie 
increased  revenue.  “Under  the  old  system  care  was  taken  that  only 
pure  liquor  should  be  prepared,  and  that  from  wholesome  material; 
while  the  outstills  could  use  any  deleterious  matter  they  wished. 
Under  the  old  svstem  the  distillery  was  strictly  vmtched  by  Government 
police,  and  the  d“rink  kept  under  lock  and  Icey.  But  the  outstills  were 
left  to  the  tender  mercy  of  rentees,  who  could  take  any  liberty  they 
pleased,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  and  sale,  as  long  as  they  paid 
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now,  seeing  it  is  only  four  pice  a  bottle,  we  purchase  it  easily.  The 
“AanZship”  to  the  people  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  was  that  a  heavy 
tax  had  been  levied  on  palm  juice,  which  did  not  drive  them  into  “ illicit 
manufacture ,”  as  the  result  suggested  by  the  official  mind,  but  into  total 
„  abstinence  from  both  palm  juice  and  spirits — a  most  unpleasant  position 
for  the  liquor  contractor  and  a  deplorable  one  for  the  Revenue,  especially 
when  the  official  genius  who  suggested  this  Excise  tax  was  anxious  to 
accomplish  the  extraordinary  performance  of  securing  a  maximum 
revenue  and  a  minimum  amount  of  drunkenness ;  that  minimum 
quantity  of  drunkenness  might  have  been  secured  by  a  minimum 
revenue — but  not  otherwise.  In  paragraph  iv.  of  the  despatch  we  read,, 
‘■It  is  true  that  both  the  Hindu  and  Mohamedan  religions  denounce 
the  use  of  spirits,  but  the  classes  whose  habits  of  life  are  framed  with  a 
strict  regard  to  religious  or  social  restrictions  form  in  India  no  larger  a 
portion  of  the  population  than  in  other  countries.”  From  this  we  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  on  this  principle  of  action  that  the  Excise  system  has 
been  framed  in  India — namely,  that  of  theoretically  restricting  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  liquor  on  the  principles  of  a  temperance  society,  and  then 
allowing  the  traffic  to  double  itself  in  ten  years  in  one  province  alone ; 
in  other  words,  high  moral  considerations  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
would  lead  us  to  sacrifice  revenue  for  their  good,  if  compatible  with  a 
full  exchequer ;  but  when  it  is  discovered  that  a  temperance  movement 
jeopardises  the  revenue,  then  every  effort  must  be  made  to  punish  “  the 
bad  people”  (such  is  the  official  language)  who  preach  a  crusade  against 
drink,  and  indemnif}'  the  contractor  from  pecuniary  loss. 

The  smuggling  of  liquor  from  native  States  is  an  excuse  for  increasing 
the  liquor  shops.  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  know  how 
this  is  accomplished,  especially  when  we  learn  that  it  is  done  through  the 
instrumentality  of  native  officials.  The  liquor  contractor  soon  finds  out 
a  plea  for  increasing  the  number  of  shops,  and  at  once  sets  to  work  to 
bribe  the  native  officials,  that  they  may  report  favourably  on  their 
requests  for  an  extension  of  the  traffic.  They  send  a  petition  to  the 
collector  requesting  permission  to  start  a  new  shop  in  a  village,  on  the 
ground  that  the  people  are  getting  liquor  either  by  smuggling  from  a 
native  State  or  by  illicit  distillation,  so  that  a  new  shop  will  not 
increase  the  drunkenness  of  the  village,  as  that  already  exists,  but  it  will 
regulate  it  by  having  a  Government  shop  established,  and  thus  step  by 
step  the  liquor  contractor  gets  a  footing  in  every  village  in  the  district, 
and  even  where  planters  and  European  residents  in  a  station  have  tried 
to  get  these  shops  removed,  the  Government  official  has  always  supported 
the  liquor  contractor.  A  retired  Indian  civilian  writes  to  me  as 
follows  : — 

“  I  assure  you  it  went  against  my  conscience  the  way  I  had  to  take 

tenders  for  the  liquor  farm  at - .  The  man  who  promised  to  sell  the 

greatest  quantity  of  spirits  in  the  course  of  the  year  got  the  contract  for 
farming  the  liquor.”  “  The  Parsee  contractor  who  promised  to  pay  ‘  still- 
head  ’  duty  on  the  largest  quantity  of  spirits,  whether  he  sold  all  the 
spirits  within  the  period  of  his  farm  (one  twelvemonth),  got  the  farm. 
Naturally,  as  soon  as  he  did  so,  he  wanted  to  open  out  more  shops  in  as 
many  fresh  villages  as  he  could.”  “  When  one  knew  the  contractor  had 
staked  a  very  large  sum  of  money  on  his  contract,  which  he  possibly 
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illight  lose  if  he  did  not  sell  enough  to  recoup  him  for  the  sum  he  had 
hound  himself  to  pay  as  ‘still-head'  duty,  it  was  only  natural  to  allow 
the  farmer  a  fair  chance  of  selling  his  spirits  whore  the  villagers  said 
they  wanted  a  shop,  especially  if  he  showed  that  liquor  was  smuggled 
into  British  territory.”  We  have  a  remarkably  interesting  case i  of a 
Christian  officer  who  bought  up  a  liquor  shop,  and  destroyed  all  the 
liquor,  that  the  natives  might  know  that  he  personally  totally  disapproved 
of  the  liquor  trade,  although  the  Revenue  officer  who  succeeded  him 
granted  a  licence  to  the  same  man.  “I  know  that  closed  one  mans 
shop,  because  he  had  acted  contrary  to  regulations  and  sold  spirits  aito 
a  late  hour  at  night.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  shopkeeper  and  bought 
the  whole  of  his  stock  of  wines  and  spirits,  and  paid  for  them  out  ot  his 
own  money.  Then  to  show  the  natives  what  he  thought  of  the  evil  ot 
spirit-drinking,  he  had  every  bottle  broken  and  et  the  wine  and  spirits 
run  down  the  gutter  of  the  bazaar.”  “  I  know  that  the  spint-farmei  is 
a  most  plausible  and  persistent  man,  and  if  he  could  get  a  fie^shop 
opened  lie  would  do  his  best  to  have  it  so.  The  official  wishes  to 
believe  that  illicit  distillation  and  smuggling  can  only  be  checked  by 
increasing  liquor  shops,  and  the  contractor  supplies  the 
formation,  and  secures  his  own  personal  advantage,  and  the  Seven 
official  receives  commendation  for  having  skilfully  increased  the  revenue 
and  blinded  the  official  eye,  which  only  requires  a  report  for  the  object 
of  its  vision  to  sustain  the  hypocritical  theory  that  he  has  at. lart 
succeeded  in  getting  the  maximum  of  revenue  with  the  m||ni 
amount  of  drunkenness,  and  sends  an  official  reply  which  u ^  Mnsideied 
most  satisfactory  when  a  troublesome  member  asks  a  tioublesome 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons.  .  , 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great  inciease  to  the 
revenue,  and  we  desire  to  know  whether  it  can  be  as  easily  established 
that  drunkenness  lias  increased  among  the  people.  According  to  the 
Government  despatch  “Drunkenness  in  the  English  sense  of  the  torn 
hwrdly  exists  in  India.”  “  The  average  consumption  in  India  is  only  a 
bottle  or  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  spirits  a  year  for  every  adult  male  and  in 
some  provinces  it  is  even  less  than  that.”  With  regard  to  the  mean  mg  o 
the  word  drunkenness,  and  the  fact  of  drunkenness  whetkei  in  India  or 
England,  it  would,  I  think,  remain  identically  the  same :  a  drunken 
man  in  Calcutta  would  be  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  throu/'  d‘?“k 
intoxicating  liquor  as  much  as  a  drunken  man  in  London  Intoxicatm 
liquor  makes  no  difference  between  a  Bengalee  or  ^Englishman.  It  in¬ 
spects  neither  nationality,  race,  caste,  nor  religion,  but  "S 

alike  to  the  same  state  of  drunkenness  The  second  statement  is  m the 
official  mind,  a  very  conclusive  proof  that  drunkenness  does  mot  ^st,  as 
the  average  consumption  per  bead  is  only bottle  o  sp 
is  like  saying  that  if  you  empty  a  bottle  of  brandy  into  the  A t  antic  you 
only  have  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  alcohol  m  the  sea ,  f 

brandy  emptied  into  a  tumbler  would  have  a  heavy  F  “ 

alcohol,  and  the  consumption  of  liquor  narrowed  to  those  cucIm  '  • 
there  are  Government  liquor  shops  would  likewise  increase ‘the  aveia  e 
per  head.  The  official  brain  is  again  working  its  imapnat've  powera  so 
as  to  prove  that,  while  the  Excise  revenue  has  increased  '5.P=‘  “nt‘ “ 
the  consumption  of  liquor  has  also  increased,  drunkenness  is  unknown. 
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The  average  is  made  on  the  assumption  that  200,000,000  natives 
drink,  whereas  habitual  drinking  is  confined  to  the  centres  of  Government 
liquor  shops.  We  quite  admit  that  the  hill  tribes  have  drinking  bouts 
at  their  festivals,  but  that  is  very  different  from  the  habitual  drinking 
which  is  increasing  with  the  increase  of  the  Excise  revenue.  From  the 
report  of  the  Bengal  Excise  Commission  I  find  the  following  opinion : — 
“  There  has  been  undoubtedly  a  very  great  increase  of  late  years  in  the 
number  of  spirit  drinkers  among  the  wage-earning  classes,  including 
those  who  cultivate  land  on  their  own  account  in  addition  to  working 
tor  hire.  This  has  been  most  marked  in  the  Behar  spirit-drinking 
tract,  in  the  cities  of  Bengal,  and  in  the  centres  of  the  jute  pressing, 
cotton,  and  jute  spinning  and  coal  mining  industries.” 

“  The  city  of  Monghyr  rivals  Patna  in  drunkenness,  and  the  evidence 
taken  at  Jamalpore,  even  after  the  necessary  deductions  have  been  made 
for  exaggerations  and  inaccuracy,  proves  that  there  has  been  a  great  in¬ 
crease  of  drinking  among  the  workmen  of  that  place.”  Let  us  take  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  French,  the  manager  of  the  Chinaman  Ward’s  estate  in 
Dinapore,  a  man  who  has  had  fifty-two  years’  experience  of  the  country  : 
— “  After  forcibly  describing  the  increase  in  drinking  observed  by  him, 
he  stated  his  belief  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  increased  facilities  with 
which  liquor  can  be  obtained  at  his  very  door.  A  deputation  of  the 
East  Bengal  Landowners’  Association,  who  met  the  president  of  the 
commission  at  Dacca,  stated  to  him  that  in  their  opinion  the  increase  of 
drinking  among  the  lower  classes  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  shops 
being  situated  in  markets  and  such-like  places,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  selection  of  improper  sites  for  shops  has  had  much  to  do 
in  most  districts  with  the  increase  of  drinking  and  drunkenness.” 

The  late  Hon.  Kristodas  Pal,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Council,  writes  : — “  I  consider  the  drink  trade  a  curse  to  my  country  ; 
some  of  our  most  promising  young  men  have  fallen  victims  to  it.  If  it 
attacks  our  chasas  (agriculturalists)  and  artisans,  it  will  eat  into  the  sap 
and  marrow  of  our  society.”  Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  thus 
describes  them  : — 

“  Crime  and  immorality  are  also  in  a  large  measure  attributable  to  this 
cause.  The  instances  of  petty  crimes  and  heinous  offences  committed 
under  the  influence  of  drink  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  may  be  proved 
by  the  criminal  records  of  the  country.” 

“  •  •  •  I*  is.  indeed,  harrowing  and  painful  to  contemplate  the 

extent  to  which  sensuality,  profligacy,  and  brutal  revels  on  the  one 
hand,  and  irreligion,  blasphemy,  and  practical  atheism  on  the  other,  are 
making  ravages  among  all  classes  of  the  native  community  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  spread  of  drunkenness,  and  undermining  the  religious  and 
moral  life  of  the  nation.  ...  In  short,  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  degrade  the  physical,  moraf 
and  social  condition  of  my  countrymen,  and  has  proved  a  stupendous 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  reformation.  Patriots  and  philanthropists  of  all 
classes,  who  are  engaged  in  diverse  ways  in  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  people,  always  complain  that  this  great  evil  seriously  counteracts 
and  frustrates  their  efforts." 

A  leader  of  native  thought  writes  as  follows  “  The  educated  classes 
betake  themselves  chiefly  to  imported  liquors  ;  this  section  is  rapidly 
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increasing,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  nothing  which  will  check 
the  drunkenness  except  hard  moral  persuasion.  We  consider  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  entirely  responsible  for  this  state  of  things.”  Again  I  quote 
from  another  authority  :  “  The  statistics  of  the  numbers  of  native  gentle¬ 
men  who  drink  are  simply  terrible.  I  asked  a  first-rate  native  doctor 
some  time  ago  what  he  thought  was  the  proportion  of  men  who  drank 
among  the  educated  classes,  and  he  at  once  said  about  90  per  cent. 
Making  all  allowance  for  Oriental  exaggeration,  this  is  very  sad  testi¬ 
mony,  and  native  doctors  have  told  me  that  deaths  from  delirium 
tremens  are  very  common.  It  is  very  common  for  native  gentlemen  to 
drink  at  their  dinner  parties,  and  drunkenness  is  the  invariable  result, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  drink  is  being  introduced  into  the 
Zenana  for  the  women  to  indulge  in  the  liquor  their  husbands  are 
so  exceedingly  fond  of.”  “  The  introduction  of  secular  English  edu¬ 
cation,  together  with  European  customs  and  the  spread  of  what  is  called 
‘  Nateria  ’  (natural  religion),  is  destroying  all  distinctions  amongst  the 
rising  generation  of  Mohamedans  as  to  meats  and  drinks.  Scarcely  a 
social  meal  takes  place  amongst  them  without  European  wines  being 
used,  and  the  custom  is  spreading  all  over  India.  Amongst  Hindus  the 
drink  custom  is  spreading  with  young  men  who  have  received  what  is 
called  a  liberal  education.” 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  constrained  to  believe  that  the  Government 
despatch  is  most  misleading,  and  calculated  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
public  by  taking  away  observation  from  the  practical  bearing  of 
the  drink  traffic  upon  the  natives.  Unless  some  action  is  taken, 
and  that  speedily,  for  the  case  is  urgent,  we  shall  repeat  the  deplorable 
error  of  the  opium  traffic  in  China,  where  we  created  an  appetite  for  its 
consumption  and  then  justified  our  action  by  the  existence  of  a  demand 
for  it.  In  India  we  are  creating  a  demand  for  drink,  and  Government 
is  now  assuming  the  position  of  a  temperance  controller,  restricting  its 
sale  by  heavy  taxation.  We  have  a  right  to  test  the  sincerity  of  this 
official  morality  by  calling  upon  them  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
of  spirits,  and  to  allow  the  natives  to  use  the  juice  of  the  palm  tree  free 
from  excise  taxation.  By  their  high  moral  legislation  they  have  put  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  comparatively  harmless  palm  juice,  and  driven  the 
people  to  the  liquor  shops  of  the  Government  contractor,  where  they 
are  rapidly  acquiring  a  thirst  for  strong  spirituous  liquors. 

When  the  Indian  Government  resolved  to  abolish  Sutteeism  and 
Infanticide  it  did  not  introduce  restrictive  legislation,  by  permitting  a 
certain  number  of  suicides  and  murders  in  harmony  with  Hindu  religion, 
but  abolished  the  customs  because  they  were  crimes  against  humanity. 
Now  that  we  are  calling  upon  the  Indian  Government  to  abolish  the 
drink  traffic  we  are  asking  them  to  enforce  that  which  is  admitted  to  be 
in  harmony  with  both  Hindu  and  Mohainedan  religion,  and  would 
not  outrage  their  feelings  or  enrage  their  prejudices ;  neither  could  it  be 
regarded  as  a  Western  innovation,  but  rather  as  the  power  of  the  State 
supporting  the  religious  creeds  of  the  Empire  for  the  well-being  of  the 
people.  We  have  a  right  to  challenge  the  official  statement  and  call 
upon  Government  to  prove  the  reality  of  it  by  sacrificing  revenue 
through  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

I.  The  position  taken  by  Government — that  the  people  of  India  are 
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a  drinking  people — cannot  be  the  result  of  personal  observation  nor  of 
leHection  on  their  own  statement,  that  the  consumption  of  liquor  is  only 
a  bottle  of  spirits  a  year  per  man.  This  average  could  never  have  been 
made  but  for  the  fact  that  the  millions  of  India  are  still  abstainers.  We 
jiave  never  denied  that  drunkenness  existed  in  India  among  low  castes 
before  the  English  Government  adopted  the  taxation  of  liquor,  but  must 
in  all  fairness  state  that  intoxicating  liquor  is  not  the  national  beverage  of 
the  people,  as  it  is  in  England.  The  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  was  con¬ 
fined  to  low  castes  and  certain  heathen  festivals,  but  has  never  become 
the  habit  of  the  people  at  large.  Even  now  those  who  drink  do  not 
drink  while  eating,  but  frequent  liquor  shops  for  the  purpose  of  getting 

1  unk;  We  must  make  an  exception  to  educated  natives,  who  are  now 
following  European  habits  and  drinking  at  dinner  when  they  have 
European  guests.  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor  is  not  the  national  beverage  of  the  people,  though  I  regret  to  think 
that  the  present  Abkari  system  will  soon  make  it  so. 

II.  The  excuse  made  for  the  present  system  to  prevent  illicit  distilla¬ 
tion  and  smuggling  cau  hardly  be  considered  a  justification  for  the 
increase  of  the  liquor  shops  when  the  Bengal  Excise  Commission  admits 
that  practically  illicit  distillation  does  not  exist.  Until  the  information 
comes  from  a  more  reliable  source  than  the  agents  of  liquor  contractors, 
we  shall  not  consider  their  statements  concerning  the  smuggling  of  liquor 
into  villages  where  no  shops  exist  of  any  value ;  they  are  far  too  deeply 
interested  m  the  traffic  to  be  reliable.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
contractor  to  increase  the  sale  of  the  liquor,  which  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  multiplication  of  liquor  shops;  and  it  is  like- 
wise  to  the  advantage  of  the  Exchequer  to  increase  the  revenue,  and 
the  collector  is  easily  persuaded  that  the  people  are  anxious  to  have  a 
new  liquor  shop. 

in.  After  all  the  special  pleading  concerning  heavy  taxation  as  a 
restrictive  measure,  and  the  statement  that  drunkenness  does  not  exist 
owing  to  the  average  consumption  of  liquor  being  a  bottle  of  spirits  per 
Ilian  per  annum,  we  have  to  face  the  statement  that,  upon  the  evidence 
„lven  before  the  Bengal  Excise  Commission,  by  European  and  native 
witnesses,  that  drunkenness  not  only  exists,  but  is  increasing,  and 
spreading  among  classes  oi  tbe  native  community  which  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  use  intoxicating  liquor. 

We  are  slow  to  believe  that  Government  would  deliberately  encourage 
the  sale  of  drink,  when  in  England  we  are  painfully  familiar  with  its 
curse,  and  by  the  experience  we  have  of  its  effects  at  home  we  should  be 
increasingly  anxious  to  prevent  its  blight  being  transferred  to  an  empire 
that  is  nationally  abstemious.  The  Government  of  India  has  a  noble 
lecord  of  deeds,  of  which  the  nation  may  be  proud,  in  its  endeavours  to 
benefit  the  races  placed  under  its  charge,  and  we  desire  to  persuade  them 
that,  the  entire  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  would  not  be  attended 
with  any  greater  opposition  than  the  prohibition  of  Sutteeism.  It  must 
be  evident  to  an  impartial  mind  that  the  present  system  of  excise  encour¬ 
ages  the  liquor  contractor  to  increase  the  sale,  and  at  the  same  time  it  also 
encourages  the  revenue  officer  to  fill  the  local  and  Imperial  exchequers 
instead  of  discouraging  Us  „se  and  regarding  it  as  an  unsound  and 
vicious  source  of  revenue.  No  nation  can  base  any  sound  financial 
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system  of  taxation  upon  the  degradation  of  the  people  who  are  reduced 
to  pauperism  by  its  enactment. 

Warning  after  warning  has  been  given  to  the  Government  against  the 
present  system,  and  we  hold  them  responsible  for  the  great  increase  of 
drunkenness  in  India.  If  the  statement  officially  made  be  true,  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  revenue,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  abolishing 
the  liquor  traffic,  as  Infanticide  and  Sutteeism  have  been  abolished,  when 
crime  (suicide  and  infanticism)  is  just  as  prevalent  through  drink. 
Suicide  and  murder  have  ever  been  the  twin  offspring  of  drunkenness. 

“  A  great  evil  is  growing  up  in  India  which  now  could  be  checked, 
but  which  we  shall  be  powerless  to  meet  in  a  few  years.  The  Hindus, 
formerly  the  most  temperate  of  races,  are  rapidly  becoming  addicted  to 
drink.  This  is  said  to  be  partly  owing  to  the  regulations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  permitting  and  even  encouraging  the  sale  of  spirits,  although 
alcoholic  liquors  form  no  part  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people, 
and  therefore  their  prohibition  is  not  difficult :  and  partly  from  the  bad 
example  of  the  Europeans  in  India,  who,  as  the  dominant  race,  are  im¬ 
pressing  more  and  more  the  nations  whom  they  control.  It  seems 
a  matter  which  our  statesmen  may  well  look  into,  for  it  involves 
the  happiness  of  many  nations.” 


THE  OUTSTILL  IN  BENGAL. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  people  of  England  begin  to  take  some  interest  in 
the  drink  traffic,  pushed  on  in  India  in  order  to  increase  the  revenue,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  them  a  fair  outline  of  the  whole  concern.  I  shall 
consider  first,  the  reason  why  this  system  was  introduced  into  Bengal ; 
secondly,  the  particulars  in  which  this  new  system  differed  from  the  old 
and  less  injurious  excise  department ;  and,  thirdly,  the  fruits  which  the 
outstill  system  has  borne  (1)  in  a  large  increase  to  the  excise  revenue, 
and  (2)  in  a  still  larger  crop  of  wretchedness  and  ruin  to  the  people  of 
Bengal. 

As  to  the  origin,  or  rather  reintroduction,  of  this  system  (for  it  was 
practised  long  ago,  though  with  far  less  injurious  effects)  it  came  about 
in  this  way.  By  a  resolution  of  the  Government  of  India,  No  1899, 
dated  March  29,  1877,  a  new  financial  policy  was  introduced  in  respect 
to  this  department  of  revenue  administration  in  Bengal.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  may  be  said  to  have  farmed  out  the  excise  of  Bengal,  for 
the  period  of  five  years,  at  a  rate  of  sixty-four  lacs  (£640,000)  per 
annum.  That  is  to  say,  the  Government  of  Bengal  was  expected  to 
raise  annually  this  amount  of  money  from  its  Excise  Department  on 
behalf  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  land. 

When  this  resolution  of  the  Indian  Government  was  issued  in  Bengal, 
that  province,  according  to  the  report  for  1876-77,  was  in  receipt  of 
only  sixty-two  lacs  of  rupees  on  account  of  its  Excise  Department. 
This  was  something  like  £20,000  short  of  the  sum  imposed  by  the 
Government  of  India. 
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Here  was  a  difficulty.  The  excise  revenue  of  Bengal  for  years  had 
varied  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  lacs  of  rupees.  It  seldom  went  up  over  sixty, 
l>ut  now  sixty-four  lacs  had  to  be  found,  and  how  could  this  be  done? 

It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  to  maintain,  and,  if 
possible,  to  increase  the  income  of  the  State.  But  the  members  of  the 
board  knew  well  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  the  64  lacs  from  the 
excise,  if  the  old  “  principle  was  adhered  to.”  The  subject,  no  doubt, 
was  subjected  to  long  and  serious  consideration  by  the  members  of  the 
board,  and  the  genius  who  lias  the  credit  of  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head, 
by  which  the  extra  revenue  was  secured,  was  Mr.  C.  T.  Buckland,  who 
had  newly  been  appointed  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  Bengal. 
It  was  indeed  what  may  be  well  called  “  a  happy  hit  ”  so  far  as  the  fiscal 
success  was  concerned,  for  the  excise  revenue  soon  developed  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  even  Mr.  Buckland  himself.  While  in 
1876-77  the  income  from  excise  did  not  reach  63  lacs  of  rupees,  in  1878-79 
it  went  up  to  over  70  lacs,  and  the  following  year  to  80  lacs;  or 
an  increase  of  some  £200,000  in  less  than  two  years.  This  was  a  grand 
fiscal  success ;  but  the  dark  cloud  from  which  such  rich  showers  of  rupees 
poured  into  the  Bengal  Treasury  had  another  aspect.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  honour,  the  Lieut.-Governor,  was 
so  dazzled  with  the  bright  sea  of  wealth  which  now  came  Hooding  into 
the  coffers  of  the  State  that  he  failed  to  hear  the  wail  of  woe  which 
accompanied  this  wave  of  financial  success,  which  rolled  as  a  disastrous 
deluge  over  the  land.  The  brilliant  bribe  which  mammon  offers  to  its 
votaries  is  often  too  tempting  to  the  receiver  to  care  much  for  the  sighs 
anil  sorrows  of  those  who  are  crushed  to  death  under  the  ponderous 
wheels  of  the  car  of  this  merciless  idol.  So  we  need  not  wonder  that 
when  the  social  and  moral  devastation  of  the  successful  outstills  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  then  ruler  of  Bengal,  he  should  in  reply  say, 

“  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,”  which,  in  effect,  was  the  answer  of  Sir 
Ashley  Eden  to  the  request  of  the  Government  of  India  that  he  should 
look  into  the  complaint  of  the  terrible  manner  in  which  the  new  system 
of  excise  in  country  spirits  fostered  the  evil  of  drunkenness. 

Under  the  old  system  there  were  many  wholesome  checks  and 
restrictions,  which  kept  the  great  mass  of  the  people  from  any  free  use 
of  country  spirits.  The  distilleries  were  comparatively  few  in  number 
in  each  district.  In  the  district  of  Monghyr,  for  instance,  we  had  but 
eleven  Government  distilleries  under  the  oid  order,  but  under  the  new 
they  went  up  in  a  short  time  to  400 !  In  the  town  of  Monghyr  the 
Government  distillery  turned  out  on  an  average  about  fifty  gallons  per 
day,  while  the  eight  outstills  of  the  town  produced  no  less  than  1500 
gallons  daily,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the  time  to  the  Govei'nment  of  India. 

Under  the  Government  distillery  system,  only  a  limited  amount  of 
London  proof  liquor  was  allowed  to  be  produced  from  a  certain  amount 
of  material.  For  example,  the  rule  was  that  only  2-12  gallons  of  proof 
spirits  was  to  be  manufactured  from  80  lb.  of  Mowuk-cassia  latifolia, 
while  under  the  new  system  as  much  as  20  gallons  would  be  forced  out 
of  the  same  amount  of  material,  which  was  charged  with  a  large  quantity 
of  fusil  oil,  most  injurious  to  health.  Under  the  old  system,  the  size  of 
the  stills  was  limited  to  four  gallons,  or  sixty  bottles,  which  were  to  be 
worked  only  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  But  under  the  outstills  there  was 
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no  such  restriction  observed,  and  I  have  seen  stills  of  a  capacity  of  fifty 
or  sixty  gallons. 

Under  the  old  “  Sudder  ”  system,  care  was  taken  that  only  pure 
liquor  should  be  prepared,  and  from  wholesome  material  ;  while  the 
outstills  could  use  any  deleterious  matter  they  wished,  and  four  times 
the  proper  quantity  of  adulterated  drink  from  the  materials  used  for 
adulteration.  Under  the  old  system  the  distillery  was  strictly  watched 
by  Government  police,  and  the  drink  kept  under  lock  and  key.  But  the 
outstills  were  left  to  the  tender  mercy  of  i;entees,  who  could  take  any 
liberty  they  pleased  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  aud  sale,  as  long  ;ts 
they  paid  the  rent  due  to  Government. 

Under  the  old  system,  the  restrictions  were  such,  and  the  tax  levied 
on  each  gallon  produced  so  high,  that  the  liquor  could  not  be  sold  under 
a  shilling  per  bottle,  while  the  London  proof  spirits  fetched  two  shillings 
and  more  per  bottle.  But  under  the  outstills  the  drink  is  simply  a  vile 
decoction,  largely  adulterated,  and  freely  diluted,  which  can  be  sold  at  a 
profit  for  about  one  penny  per  bottle.  In  short,  the  official  oversight,  and 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  “  Sudder,”  or  Government  distilleries,  were 
such  as  to  produce  liquors  at  such  a  price  as  the  mass  of  the  people  could 
not  reach  ;  while  now,  under  the  outstills,  the  country  is  flooded  with 
a  vile  and  poisonous  decoction  which  is  sold  so  cheap  as  to  be  a  temptation 
to  the  very  beggars  to  drink.-  Yours  faithfully,  Tho.mas  Evans. 

Ootacmund,  S.  India,  June  4. 


A  correspondent  from  Calcutta  has  favoured  us  {Temperance  Monitor) 
with  a  copy  of  a  memorial  addressed  by  the  leading  zemindars  and 
inhabitants  of  the  Uliberiah  subdivision  in  the  district  of  Howrah,  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal.  The  memorial,  our  correspondent 
informs  us,  has  been  signed  by  the  Raja  Durga  Cbara  Laha,  C.S.I.,  the 
Honourable  Raja  Pearg  Mohan  Makherji,  C.S.I.,  Babu  Gobin  Lai  Seal, 
Pandit  Mahesh  Ch.  Nayratna,  C.I.E.,  and  about  4000  others,  and  reads 
as  follows : — 

“  To  the  Honourable  Sir  Augustus  Rivers,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E., 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal. 

“  The  zemindars  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uliberiah  subdivision  of  the 
district  of  Howrah. 

“  Most  respectfully  showeth  : — That  your  memorialists  have  learned 
with  great  alarm  the  outstill  system  is  shortly  to  be  introduced  into  this 
subdivision. 

“  2.  That  in  view  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  vice,  drunkenness,  crime, 
and  poverty  which  has  followed  the  extension  of  that  system  to  the 
other  districts  of  Bengal,  your  memorialists  apprehend  that  its  introduc¬ 
tion  here  will  lead  to  similar  results. 

“  <3.  That  your  memorialists  understand  that  the  number  of  grog-shops 
under  the  sudder  distillery  system  already  in  existence  in  this  sub¬ 
division  are  more  than  there  is  demand  for,  and  they  fear  that  its 
supercession  by  the  outstill  will  have  the  effects  of  offering  temptations 
to  the  weak  and  unwary  by  placing  cheap  liquor  within  their  easy  reach. 
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“  4.  That  as  it  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Excise  Com¬ 
mission  that,  in  all  cases  where  it  was  proposed  to  open  an  outstill  or 
liquor  shop,  local  opinion  should  be  consulted  and  considered,  your 
memorialists  hope  that  in  this  matter  the  opinions  of  the  people  will 
receive  due  attention,  inasmuch  as  your  memorialists  believe  that  the 
measure,  if  carried  out,  would  injure  their  interests  in  a  material 
manner.  As  far  as  your  memorialists  understand  it,  it  was  no  part  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Excise  Commission  that  the  Government 
should  in  any  case  sanction  the  addition  of  outstills  to  the  number  that 
at  present  exists ;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  population  increases,  the 
tendency  everywhere  should  be  to  substitute  the  Sudder  distillery  for 
the  outstill  system ;  and  inasmuch  as  in  the  present  instance  a  contrary 
process  seems  to  be  favoured,  your  memorialists  hope  that  your  Honour 
will  cause  the  matter  to  be  reconsidered  in  all  its  bearings  before  sanc¬ 
tioning  a  measure  which,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  is  not  only 
retrograde  in  its  character,  but  calculated  in  every  way  to  endanger  the 
happiness  of  the  people. 

“  5.  That  the  very  wise  observation  your  Honour  was  pleased  to 
make  that  no  considerations  of  revenue  should  be  allowed  to  outweigh 
the  paramount  duty  of  Government  to  prevent  the  spread  of  intemper¬ 
ance,  embolden  your  memorialists  to  approach  your  Honour  with  the 
hope  that  your  Honour  will  not  allow  the  proposal  to  be  carried  out  in 
violation  of  this  principle,  and  your  memorialists  pray  that  nothing  that 
will  be  done  in  connection  with  this  matter  may  neutralise  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  policy  which  your  Honour  has  already  laid  down  for  the 
Excise. 

“  And  your  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray. 

“  March  12,  1887.” 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  ABKARI  LAWS. 

“  A  Candiax  Missionary,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  on  the  recent 
deputation  to  Lord  Reay  at  Mahableshwur,  says: — Allow  me  to  correct 
you  in  saying  that  the  deputation  was  satisfied  with  the  Governor’s 
reply  to  their  memorial  on  the  Abkari  question.  One  native  member 
there  and  then,  disputed  the  statement  that  drunkenness  was  decreasing! 
I  believe  that  natives  everywhere  throughout  the  Deccan  are  of  the 
same  opinion,  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  they  blame  Government 
for  the  increase.  The  tables  you  have  published  show  that  the  number 
of  shops  for  the  sale  of  country  spirits  has  increased  in  almost  every 
collectorate.  In  Alnnednagar  the  increase  has  been  500  per  cent,  in 
ten  years !  His  Excellency  told  the  deputation  that  the  unlicensed  sale 
of  liquor  was  an  immoral  spectacle  that  Government  was  bound  to 
protect  the  people  from  witnessing.  His  Excellency  should  be  informed 
that  there  are  thousands  who  think  that  Government's  sharing  in  the 
profits  of  liquor-selling  is  a  far  more  immoral  spectacle  than  any  amount 
of  unlicensed  selling.  The  Government  of  India  is  honoured  and  trusted 
by  the  people  ot  this  country,  but  I,  for  one,  have  never  met  an  intelli¬ 
gent  or  educated  native,  whether  Hindu  or  Mohamedan,  who  did  not 
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condemn  Government  for  sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  traffic.  And,  what 
is  worse,  I  have  been  enjoined  not  to  use  their  names  by  several  influential 
natives,  lest  their  views  on  the  liquor  question  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  promotion.  Many  native  servants  of  Government  believe  that  any 
agitation  on  their  part  would  bring  upon  them  official  displeasure,  and 
again  and  again  the  Colaba  prosecutions  have  been  appealed  to  as  proof 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Government.  Only  this  morning  I  met  a  native 
judge,  who  has  few  equals  in  intelligence  and  integrity,  and  the  first 
words  he  uttered  were  a  disapproval  of  his  Excellency’s  reply  to  the 
deputation.  A  few  months  since  I  heard  two  native  judges  appeal  to  a 
member  of  the  National  Temperance  League,  then  on  a  visit  to  India, 
to  do  all  he  could  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Government,  so  as 
to  remedy  the  evil  they  were  bringing  upon  the  country,  an  evil 
encouraged,  as  they  said,  by  Government  officials.  To  show  the 
impotence  of  public  opinion,  they  pointed  to  the  re-opening  of  a  shop  in 
Ahmednagar  by  the  collector,  though  it  had  been  closed  as  a  nuisance 
by  his  predecessor  only  a  few  days  before. 

The  people  of  the  Deccan  are  total  abstainers,  and  view  with  alarm 
the  growing  use  of  intoxicants,  and  the  increasing  facilities  for  obtaining 
them.  Not  a  few  cherished  the  hope  that  the  licensing  of  liquor  shops 
would  form  a  part  of  the  enlarged  powers  to  be  conferred  upon  munici¬ 
palities,  and  no  little  disappointment  was  felt  when  they  learned  that 
Government  would  not  allow  them  to  curtail  the  liquor  traffic.  His 
Excellency  wants  a  maximum  amount  of  revenue  from  a  minimum  of 
consumption.  The  people  believe  that  Government  are  far  more  solici¬ 
tous  in  reference  to  the  former  than  the  latter.  In  many  Mofussil  towns 
they  would,  if  they  had  the  power,  show  that  they  are  more  solicitous  as 
to  the  the  latter  than  Government  have  been.  If  Government  sincerely 
wish  to  restrict  the  use  of  intoxicants,  they  should  be  glad  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  municipalities  and  local  boards  that  are  anxious  to  co-operate  to 
this  end.  If  this  assistance  be  not  invited  for  twenty  years  or  more, 
and  in  the  meantime  shops  are  increased  at  the  rate  of  500  per  cent, 
every  ten  years,  municipalities  will  be  as  dependent  upon  the  revenue 
from  liquor  as  Government  now  are,  and  the  public  besides  will  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  reign  of  the  distiller  and  vendor  of  spirits. — 
The  Bombay  Gazette. 


A  NATIVE  INDIAN  ON  DRINKING. 

At  the  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Aborigines’  Protection  Society, 
held  on  May  18,  the  Hon.  Dadhabhai  Naoroji,  in  referring  to  the  drink 
question  in  India,  said  he  could  not  then  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
several  present  vexed  questions  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  of  the 
peculiar  complications  that  had  arisen  in  Bombay,  about  certain  landed 
properties,  and  about  the  industry  of  the  toddy-drawers.  He  would 
only  touch  upon  a  few  broad  features.  He  dared  say  there  was  some 
sort  ot  drink,  such  as  the  toddy  or  the  mild  toddy  liquor,  drunk  among 
some  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Hindus  before  the  British  came.  But  it 
was  under  the  British  that  drinking  became  more  general  and  baneful. 
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However  much  India  might  feel  thankful  for  many  blessings,  she  would 
not  bless  Britain  for  this  institution.  This  evil,  under  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  became  more  aggravated  in  its  deplorable  consequences  than  in 
any  other  country  ordinarily.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  certain  political 
causes— causes  not  irremediable,  and  which  lie  could  not  then  discuss— 
the  mass  of  the  people  remained  extremely  poor.  Forty  millions,  and 
he  should  say  many  more,  were  admitted  to  be  going  through  life  on 
insufficient  food.  The  temptation  for  drink  coming  in  the  way,  took 
away  something  from  even  such  insufficient  food,  and  rendered  the  con¬ 
dition  of  such  people  still  more  lamentable.  Then  again,  owing  to  the 
same  political  causes,  revenue  was  short,  and  even  from  that  short  revenue, 
education  as  the  most  helpless  department,  got  the  least.  Then  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  education  among  the  people  at  large  was  small  and  slow,  while  the 
lnST  °ff«he.eV1  'vas  sPreadinS  f-'St  through  the  length  and 

nolwmnmn™'  T.he  Go™mment  8rants  m  this  country  were  well 
aonnn  nnn0’r0n  on  Primary  education  only,  for  a  population  of  nearly 
3-  000  000  of  Great  Britain,  while  the  grants  of  the  Government  of 
?son  rnn  f  1>0pn  a  0  200,000,000,  or  six  times  as  many,  were  hardly 
£600,000  for  all  grades  of  education.  Lastly,  the  climate  was  against 

niurhT  J  /l,"8  man; ,  ,T  ‘e  C'"Se  °f  this  evil  in  India’  therefore,  was 
nositinn  1  ^1  Tn  be  Senerally  thought  of.  Now,  what  was  the 
position  1  The  Lieut-Governor  ot  Bengal  said  in  his  resolution  appoint. 

allmved' T810.”1’1  1883:— “No  consideration  of  revenue  can  he 
flll  f  f  TtWe,gh  be  Pa™m,,unt  <luty  of  Government  to  prevent  the 
spiead  of  intemperance,  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  do  so.”  This  was 
\eiy  good,  no  doubt,  but  so  long  as  revenue  was  all-important  to  Govern- 

Se  amount°„f0?S  “S  tbet,raents  of  officials  ™'e  generally  measured  by 
I  iZ  V  T'  ‘hey  got  m,  the  excellent  principle  found,  and 
would  find,  little  favour  in  practice.  If  Government  would  truly  mean 
to  subordinate,  or  sacrifice  this  revenue  to  the  good  of  the  people  tbev 
might  well  he  able  to  devise  some  scheme  bv  which  the  wishef  of  the 
then  L°f  lTe7  P  rCe  C01?  ‘  1,e  falri.T  consulted,  and  Government  would 
Ifcl  tl,emSe‘Ve5  f"0“  ““  evil  of 


EXTRACTS 

FROM  THE 

COMMISSION 'TO  ENQUIRE  INTO  THE 
EXCISE  OF  COUNTRY  SPIRIT  IN  BENGAL, 
1S83-84. 


This  Commission  was  appointed  by  tin*  Lieut.-Governor  of  Bengal  to 
enquire  into  the  working  of  the  outstill  system,  which  has  been  charge 
with  being  the  cause  of  the  increased  drunkenness  in  the  Bengal  Province. 
In  the  resolution  appointing  the  Commission  there  is  a  paragraph,  which  is 
worth  v  of  some  consideration — namely,  “  that  no  consideration  of  revenue 
can  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  paramount  duty  of  Government  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  intemperance.”  This  remarkable  statement  if  adopted 
would  oblige  Government  to  abandon  the  excise  system  of  making 
revenue  out  of  the  sale  of  liquor  which  is  the  cause  of  the  drunkenness 
which  prevails.  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

From  the  evidence-  given,  our  readers  will  learn  that  drunkenness  has 
greatly  increased,  and  also  that  the  revenue  has  increased.  An  in¬ 
creased  revenue  evidently  means  a  larger  sale  of  drink,  which  inevitably 
leads  to  increased  drunkenness.  No  increased  revenue  can  compensate 
for  the  misery  and  wretchedness  which  finds  its  cause  in  drunkenness. 
Other  sources  of  revenue  should  be  looked  to  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
it.  other  than  an  excise  duty  which,  according  to  the  outstill  system, 
indirectly,  and  may  be  unintentionally,  tends  to  facilitate  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  people.  From  the  evidence  we  now  publish,  wf  teel 
satisfied  there  can  be  but  one  opinion— namely,  that  the  present  systeih 
should  be  abolished  before  it  is  too  late  to  consider  the  question  ol 
reforming  the  drinking  habits  of  a  people  nationally  and  religiously  a 
sober  race. 


Appointment  awl  Object  of  the  Commission. 

In  the  Resolution  on  the  last  Annual  Excise  report  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  stated  that  he  had  satisfied  luinsel 
that  in  some  districts  an  increase  in  drinking  had  taken  place  which  was 
larger  than  the  increase  of  revenue,  if  properly  distributed  would  indi¬ 
cate,  and  he  announced  his  intention  of  appointing  a  special  Commission 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subject  of  the  system  of  excise  on 
country  spirits  in  all  its  aspects  after  careful  local  inquiry.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  here  to  recapitulate  all  that  has  been  said  against  and  ui 
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favour  of  the  outstill  system,  which  is  now  in  force  over  practically  the 
whole  area  of  the  province  outside  Calcutta  and  its  environs.  One 
thiny  is  clear,  that  there  has  been  a  serious  increase  in  drinking  among 
the  people.  That  increase  is  not  confined  to  the  area  under  the  out 
still  system  ;  but  that  it  has  taken  place  throughout  a  great  part  of  that 
area  is  not  open  to  question.  Whether  the  causes  in  operation  are  the 
same  as  those  which  caused  the  increase  in  the  smaller  area  under  the 
stickler  distillery,  or  whether  there  are  special  causes  either  inherent  in 
the  system  or  brought  into  force  by  its  present  application,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  Government  to  allow  this  increase  in  drinking  to  continue 
without  making  every  effort  to  ascertain  those  causes,  and,  if  possible,  to 
remove  them.  No  considerations  of  revenue  can  be  allowed  to  outweigh 
the  paramount  duty  of  Government  to  prevent  the  spread  of  intem¬ 
perance,  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  do  so.  The  Lieut. -Governor  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Government  of  India  to  his  proposal  to 
appoint  a  special  Commission. 


Extracts  from  the  Statement  of  F.  M.  Halliday,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the 
Patna  Division. 

There  can  he  no  question  that  drinking  to  some  extent  has  increased 
111  this  Division  during  the  last  ten  years,  as  the  transactions  of  the 
Excise  Department  prove ;  but  I  believe  the  increase  is  not  more  than 
proportionate  with  the  following  causes— viz.,  increase  of  population  in 
that  period,  improved  circumstances  of  the  people,  and  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  the  liquor  obtained  at  outstills.  It  must,  however,  be  re¬ 
membered  that  much  of  the  increase  of  consumption  now  apparent  under 
the  present  sytem  is  m  fact  a  nominal  increase,  and  the  same  con¬ 
sumption  to  that  extent  really  went  on  under  the  distillery  system, 
though  it  did  not  come  to  light  in  the  transactions  of  the  sudder  dis¬ 
tillery.  One  hears  a  good  deal  of  the  argument  that  since  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  revenue  from  country  spirits  of  late 
years,  there  must  have  been  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  country  liquor.  I  he  idea  is,  I  think,  fallacious.  The  revenue 
derived  from  country  spirits  under  the  sudder  distillery  system  did  not 
coi.ectly  indicate  the  amount  of  drinking  which  prevailed  under  that 
system.  Any  one  with  practical  experience  of  the  working  of  the  dis- 

M  nPrim  T'.'i  TVS  .  % ‘"S®  °f  liquor  passed  into  con- 

sumption  without  payment  of  any  duty,  and,  similarly,  a  large  quantity 
passed  out  with  a  much  lower  duty  than  that  correctly  leviable.  *  J 

It  may  be  urged  that  we  have  not  sufficient  figures  to  show  for  such 
an  assertion  ;  and  we  have  not;  but  the  fact,  notwithstanding,  was 

tilh’,vU"bsi  ,'l'‘,|  C'/"Tt0r  f“0,htles  inherent  in  the  sudder  dis¬ 
till.  ly  system,  and  which  could  not,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  organi¬ 
sation,  be  successfully  contested  against,  existed  at  nearly  every  distillery 
for  the  practice  of  fraud  both  in  the  record  of  the  quantity- of  spirits 
issued,  and  the  revenue  recoverable  thereon  by  Government,  3 

I  hale  previously,  111  the  course  of  the  several  annual  Excise  Reports 
which  I  have  submitted  for  this  Division,  expressed  my  opinion  that  the 
ffc  ,  the  °".,,stin  fsle,u  has  not  affected  the  drinking  habits  of 
the  well-to-do  or  educated  classes,  but  that  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
labouring  classes  have  increased  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  the 
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outstill  liquor.  I  still  adhere  to  that  opinion,  and  I  think  the 
opponents  of  the  outstill  system  do  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  the 
important  facts  that  a  large  quantity  of  illicit  liquor,  which  was  con 
sumed  in  secret,  has  been  displaced  by  licit  liquor,  and  increase  of 
consumption  means  increase  of  licit. 

Mr.  Worsley  took  some  pains  to  collect  figures  to  show  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  country  spirits  in  his  district,  and  he  shows  that  the 
consumption  would  give  an  average  of  a  gallon  (six  bottles)  per  head  per 
annum.  This  certainly  suggests  no  cause  for  alarm,  and  even  supposing 
we  doubled  the  above  given  average,  the  result  would  still  not  be  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  mournful  conclusions  to  which  sentimental  theorists  have 
given  expression  recently.  The  people  of  Behar  require  some  stimu¬ 
lating  drink,  and  spirituous  liquor  has  been  brought  within  easier  reach 
of  the  people,  yet  increase  of  drunkenness  has  nut  been  proportional,  or 
nearly  proportional,  to  the  increased  consumption. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  if  you  lay  too  great  restriction  on  the  sale 
of  country  spirits  illicit  distillation  is  sure  to  be  resorted  to;  conse¬ 
quently,  without  diminishing  consumption,  you  diminish  the  Government 
revenue.  I  certainly  think  the  outstill  the  best  system  that  can  be 
adopted. 

It  is  possible  the  Government  revenue  may  be  augmented  and  pro¬ 
nounced  safe ;  but  the  cardinal  reform  which  I  understand  is  the  aim 
and  object  of  the  Commission’s  labours,  the  reduction  and  limitation 
of  the  consumption  of  country  spirits,  will,  I  venture  to  say,  be  as  tar 
oft'  as  ever. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  C.  S.  Metcalfe,  Esq.,  Additional 
.  Commissioner  of  the  Patna  Division. 

I  have  been  officially  connected  with  this  district  since  1879  to  1884 
as  Collector,  and  from  1874  to  1876  as  Officiating  Commissioner. 

My  experience  has  been  as  a  Collector  both  of  the  sudder  distillery 
and  outstill  systems. 

The  habit  of  drinking  has  extended  to  all  classes.  The  quantity 
drunk  is  larger  owing  to  the  cheaper  price  at  which  it  is  now  sold. 
Persons  who  previously  were  satisfied  with  a  dram  are  now  able  to 
afford  a  bottle  or  two. 

Among  the  labouring  and  artizan  classes  drinking  has  increased  to  a 
deplorable  extent.  I  have  not  noticed  any  cases  among  the  school-boys, 
but  my  experience  is  that  domestic  servants,  day-labourers,  and  women 
drink  to  an  extent  I  never  noticed  before  under  the  distilleiy  system. 
Under  the  outstill  system  the  habit  of  drinking  is  forcibly  brought  home 
by  instances  such  as  these.  My  coachman  has  tumbled  oft  his  box 
drunk.  If  I  want  a  mockee  to  mend  the  harness,  I  have  to  arrange  that 
he  shall  be  sober  the  night  before.  A  workman  now  drinks  his  bottle 
of  spirit  as  regularly  as  he  eats  his  food,  and  quarrels  have  become  Ire- 
quent  from  a  man  arriving  at  home  having  spent  all  his  earnings  in 
drink.  I  can  speak  from  personal  observation  that  there  are  more 
drunkards  in  and  about  this  city  than  I  ever  observed  before.  1  have 
had  to  issue  frequent  orders  to  the  police  about  the  drunkards  who 
at  night  used  to  pass  in  front  of  the  gate  of  my  house  and  shout,  siug, 
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and  abuse  each  other  on  their  way  to  Dinapore.  Again,  I  may  mention 
the  following  incidents  as  evidences  of  the  grounds  on  which  I  base  my 
opinion  that  there  are  more  drunkards  now-a-days  than  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen  in  the  days  of  the  sudder  distillery  system. 

I  have  seen  a  man  roll  oft’  an  ekka  driving  along  the  street  and  lie 
dead  drunk  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  This  happened  in  front  of  the 
Bankipore  post-office.  I  have  met  as  many  as  five  drunken  men  in  a 
drive  of  seven  miles,  and  seen  on  the  same  day  a  sixth  man  lying  sense¬ 
less  drunk,  My  syces  removed  him  to  the  side  of  the  road  for  safety. 

Here  is  another  incident.  I  was  at  Futwa  on  tour;  a  man  came  into 
my  camp  with  a  wound  on  his  head,  which  had  been  cut  open  by  a 
police  constable  with  whom  he  had  been  drinking.  That  same  evening 
I  was  out  riding,  and  witnessed  a  regular  fight  with  latlevs  going  on  in 
a  village.  On  seeing  me  coming  the  lookers-on  dispersed,  but  three  of 
the  fighters  were  too  drunk  to  run  away. 

The.  Inspector  at  Dinapore  called  my  attention  to  the  enormous 
increase  of  drunkenness  at  Khagoul.  To  satisfy  myself  I  went  to  Kha- 
goul  and  had  my  tent  pitched  close  to  the  road.  I  remained  there  three 
days.  There  was  an  outstill  distant  about  half  a  mile.  Certainly  fifty 
men  every  night  passed  my  camp  more  or  less  intoxicated,  chiefly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  railway  lines,  coolies  employed  in  loading  and  unloading 
wagons,  servants  of  the  railway-drivers — cooks,  massalchies,  and  that 
class.  This  outstill  was  noted  for  the  quality  of  its  spirit,  and  I  satisfied 
myself  that  the  police  information  was  correct,  that  men  came  all  the 
way  from  Dinapore,  five  miles  off,  to  have  a  drink. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  drinking  here  has  increased. 

People  who  did  not  drink  before  have  now,  1  fear,  acquired  the  habit 
of  drinking.  Whether  the  class  of  Brahmins,  mooktears,  and  hangers-on 
at  Courts  formerly  drank  in  their  houses,  I  cannot  say ;  now  they 
openly  do.  At  the  outstill  west  of  my  house  ticca  gharies  may  be  seen 
waiting,  whilst  the  ridel’s  are  sitting  under  the  trees  on  the  roadside 
eating  and  drinking  openly.  I  have  seen  both  men  and  women  drink¬ 
ing,  persons  nicely  dressed,  in  clean  apparel,  and  certainly  of  the  better 
classes. 

The  Brahmins,  who  worship  Durga  or  Shib,  now  find  in  their  scrip¬ 
tures  sanction  to  the  use  of  spirits.  Water  from  the  hands  of  Dosadli 
takes  away  caste,  but  not  so  spirit,  which  has  been  purified  by  the  deity. 
Mahomedans,  again,  whose  religion  forbids  drinking,  no  longer  are  the 
true  sons  of  Rechab,  and  drink  openly. 

The  increase  of  drunkenness  has  been  due  to  the  strength  of  the 
liquor  distilled  and  the  cheap  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  as  also  to  the 
facilities  offered  to  wayfarei-s  and  to  labourers  by  the  location  of  shops 
on  roadsides  and  near  factories  and  ghats. 

I  aui  give  no  distinct  reply  on  the  effect  of  the  outstill  system  among 
the  upper  classes,  but  cheap  European  brandies,  port  wine,  cherry 
brandy,  and  champagne  are  largely  consumed  by  them.  At  Behar  I 
discovered  Pilsener’s  beer  being  sold  as  champagne  at  Rs.  20  a  dozen. 

The  better  class  of  people,  not  the  higher  classes,  seem  to  me  to  have 
lost  all  shame  of  being  seen  drinking  at  an  outstill.  I  have  seen  very 
respectable  looking  men  drinking  at  these  spirit  shops.  Among  the 
lower  orders  I  am  told  that  the  offence  of  adultery  is  now  much  more 
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common,  and  the  police  reports  show  that  culpable  homicides  and  violent 
assaults  on  the  person  occur  frequently  at  the  outstills  when  men  are 
under  the  influence  of  drink.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  increase  in 
the  offence  of  housebreaking,  due,  it  is  said,  to  bad  characters  meeting 
at  these  outstills  and  committing  these  burglaries  in  conjunction  with 
each  other. 

These  shops  would  necessarily  draw  their  supply  ot  liquor  trom  the 
nearest  distilleries.  The  Government  must  look  to  the  police  to  suppress 
illicit  distillation.  The  spirit  at  present  distilled  contains  more  or  less 
essential  oil,  which  is  of  itself  injurious  to  the  consumers. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Moulvi  Abdul  Juber  Excise  Deputy 
Collector. 

Both  drinking  and  drunkenness  have  gradually  increased.  I  mean  to 
say  that  there  has  been  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  number  ot  people 
drinking,  but  very  much  greater  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who  get  drunk.  Considering  that  the  number  of  shops  has  decreased 
I  do  not  find  mow  a  greater  number  frequenting  each  shop  than  I  used 
to  see  four  or  five  years  ago,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consumption 
has  increased. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Roy  Brahma  Dutt,  Second  Excise  Inspector 
of  the  Patna  Division. 

Drinking  has  increased  chiefly  among  the  labouring  and  lower  classes 
of  the  people  with  their  spending  power.  Drinking  has  increased  a 
little  among  domestic  servants  and  day-labourers,  but  not  among  agri¬ 
culturists.  I  have  not  observed  women  of  any  class  drinking  liquor 
either  at  an  outstill  or  elsewhere  except  Domins,  Chauiarins,  Mashanns, 
and  Beldarins.  Women  of  these  low  classes  used  to  drink  also  at  the 
time  when  the  distillery  system  was  in  vogue. 


Statement  of  Dr.  French,  Civil  Surgeon. 

I  have  been  Civil  Surgeon  in  Bengal  since  1861  in  the  fo110'™? 
districts Assam,  Mymensing,  Dacca,  Rajshahye,  Burdwan,  24  Bur- 
gunnahs,  and  Patna.  I  have  never  known  such  a  large  amount  ot 
drinking  and  drunkenness  as  there  is  now.  In  formei  years  saw 
drunkenness  among  the  lower  classes,  but  now  drunkenness  is  common 
to  higher  classes.  The  Godlas  have  taken  to  drink  now  who  did  not 
drink  formerly.  On  the  2nd  instant  I  had  the  post-mortem  report 
of  a  case  of  death  from  excessive  drinking.  I  have  had  others,  and 
will  send  particulars  of  these  cases  hereafter.  , 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  convictions  in  which  persons  have 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  drunkenness.  I  "  i  sen  ®  1 
ment  of  these  cases  for  the  five  years.  In  the  post-mortem  report  there 
was  no  indication  that  any  poison  had  been  used.  Sly  own  lmpies- 
sion  is  that  the  liquor  is  not  drugged.  I  have  made  no  experiment 
I  cannot  speak  positively.  I  think  experiments  should  be  made,  not 
only  of  tbe  liquor,  but  what  is  left  in  the  still  after  distillation. 
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Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  District  Superintendent 
of  Police. 

I  Lave  been  District  Superintendent  of  Police  here  for  more  than  two 
and  a  half  years.  I  was  twelve  years  in  the  24  Purgunnahs.  I  have 
had  no  experience  of  the  working  of  the  sudder  distillery  and  outstill 
systems.  I  have  not  remarked  any  increase  of  drunkenness  in  the  Patna 
district  since  I  have  joined,  but  my  experience  is  that  drinking  lias  been 
on  the  increase  in  all  parts  of  Bengal  which  I  know  during  the  last  25 
or  30  years.  When  I  first  came  to  India  I  found  that  the  respectable 
people  abstained  from  drinking,  and  it  strikes  me  that  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  increased  drinking  among  them.  In  consequence  of  the 
cheapness  of  liquor  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  drink  more  now  than 
before.  The  increase  of  drinking,  among  the  lower  classes  is  also  due  to 
greater  facilities  of  getting  liquor — i.e.,  in  the  way  of  there  being  more 
numerous  shops  now.  My  impression  is  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  shops  during  the  last  ten  years. 


Extract  bom  the  Statement  of  Babu  Guru  Proshad,  Sen.,  of 
Banlcipore. 

I  also  attribute  the  increased  drinking  to  the  fact  that  the  distillers  of 
outstill  liquors  are  allowed  to  stimulate  consumption  in  more  ways  than 
one.  They  allow  people  to  drink  in  their  premises.  Attached  to  it  are 
one  or  two  chutney-shops,  and  liquor  warm  out  of  the  outstills  with 
chutneys  available  at  hand  is  no  mean  temptation  to  people  who  drink. 
Once  in,  the  people  are  soon  made  to  forget  their  measure. 


Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Baboo  Kedar  Nath  Roy. 

Personal  experience. — My  experience  of  this  District  begins  from 
1879.  In  the  first  year  I  put  up  for  a  few  months  at  Dariapur,  where 
there  is  an  outstill  shop.  I  found  people  drinking,  and  their  number, 
though  certainly  striking  in  comparison  to  what  I  saw  in  Bengal,  was 
not  so  large  as  now.  In  the  beginning  of  1881  a  friend  of  mine,'  who 
had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  was  forced  to 
leave  it  on  account  of  drinking  revels  at  night.  During  the  last  three 
years  my  gharry  was  frequently  stopped  at  night  on  account  of  the 
street  in  front  of  the  outstill  shops  being  blocked  up  by  a  concourse  of 
drinking  people.  The  Commission  may  find  this  for  themselves  if  they 
drive  between  6  to  9  p.m.  through  any  one  of  the  streets  in  which  an 
outstill  shop  may  be  situated.  The  news  of  their  arrival  has  spread 
otherwise  I  am  sure  they  could  bear  me  out  on  this  point.  One  of  these 
shops,  near  the  railway  station,  situated  on  the  street  leading  to  Dina- 
pore,  used  to  be  so  thickly  thronged  that  no  gentleman  could  drive  there 
with  any  lady.  I  had  myself  occasion  to  be  annoyed  at  this  crowd,  and 
I  am  told  that  Mr.  Halliday,  the  Commissioner,  once  drew  the  attention 
ot  the  late  Excise  Inspector  to  it,  characterising  the  revels  in  that  street 
as  abominable. 
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The  revenue  has,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  at  the  rate  of  30  per 
cent.,  as  the  following  figures  will  show : — 

Revenue  in  Patna  District,  f  +,  Palna  DlV * 

„„  ^  ,rn  \  Represents  the  revenue  of  the  sudder  Rg  684,505 

1S75-76  Rs.  290,452  j  distillery  times.  ) 

_  ,  lr  ,,,  \  Represents  the  revenue  of  the  outstill  j  Rs  j  675,363 

1882-S3  Rs.  445,668  j  £ystem.  t 

Let  us  now  place  in  juxtaposition  the  gallons  consumed  in  the  dis- 
tillery  years.  They  are  given  in  the  official  reports. 

amsumptumin  Patna  District.  Comumplion  in  Paiua  D,e. 

«  '  niA  _ <  Gallons  consumed  under  the  distilleiy  I  Rs  j  S92.538 
1875-76  Rs.  1,010,549  j  system.  » 

J  Gallons  consumed  under  the  outstill )  6,701,452 

1882-83  Rs.  1,782, 672  \  system.  f 

Allowing  persons  to  drink  in  the  premises  of  the  shop  ^  ^  good 
many  things  to  he  said  against  it.  A  man  in  Ins  sober  momenta may 
not  drink  to  excess,  but  when  he  .s  allowed  to  drink  .  i  £  *hop  he 
becomes  soon  intoxicated,  and  may  go  on  drinking  till  he  ,  mvo  1  .d  m 
doht  Tf  he  had  carried  his  portion  home,  there  might  be  a  hundiea 
Muences  of  tte  irife,  children!  and  others  preventing  him  ironi  running 

“‘soccer 'are  the  people  of  this  country  that  many  of  them .  live  on ;  half 
a  pice  worth  of  chatua  in  the  morning.  1  know  of  one  bea  th 

employ  of  a  certain  gentleman  who  was  involved  in  debt  and  lived 
this  way.  Ultimately  he  changed  chatua  lor  dm. 

Extract  f  rom  the  Statement  of  J.  B.  Hand,  Esquire,  Deputy  Collector , 
Shahabad, 

In  186S-69  two  of  the  distillery-darogahs  m 

and  punished  for  fraudulent  eriesTinder  them  without 

habitually  passed  out  liquor  from  the  distillenes  >'  f  , 

payment  of  duty,  fee  pointed 

U1^  » graph  61  of  Board's  Administration  Beport  f*  that 

year)  Mr.  Bayley,  the  Commissioner  of  on  eXamini„g 

“Over  and  over  again  during  my  cold-weathei  tom  me  one 

the  darogahs’  books  that  the  quantity  of  liquor  passed  o  J 

tnD=  ^reVrrdarogifhs' 

b°The  European  and  Eurasian  population i  baa increase, d  it  ^ 

17  per  cent,  within  the  last  ten  yeai-s;  but  Xdfcn^vn  ^ 

admitted,  as  indeed  the  figui  es  of  t  le  w  steadily  decreased 

habits  of  drinking  among  the  Europeans  in  India  have  steadily  ae 
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for  years.  The  typical  pegs  of  olden  times  are  almost  matters  of  tradition 
now.  The  use  of  brandy  has  been  extensively  renounced,  and  whisky, 
which  has  been  largely  substituted  for  it,  is  hardly  drunk  to  the  same 
extent  that  brandy  was  formerly.  The  increase  in  the  imported  spirit 
trade  I  attribute  entirely  to  the  market  provided  for  cheap  European 
spirits  among  the  middle  classes  of  natives  having  more  or  less 
Europeanised  tastes  or  aping  European  manners. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Roy  Joyprokash  Lal  Bahadur,  Dewan 
of  the  Maharajah  of  Dumraon. 

As  regards  facility,  liquor  can  be  obtained  more  easily  than  before,  as 
there  is  now  a  larger  number  of  shops  than  formerly.  When  I  first 
came  to  the  district  the  Maharajah  and  his  principal  ryots,  discouraged 
drinking,  and  their  influence  was  enough  to  prevent  the  multiplication 
of  shops  and  the  use  of  liquor  by  all  classes  except  the  Kayets,  who 
drank  in  private.  Now  the  Maharajah’s  influence  is  waning,  the  people 
are  not  prevented  from  drinking,  and  the  shops  have  been  multiplied, 
which,  besides  meeting  any  pre-existing  demand,  have  a  tendency  to 
create  a  demand  amongst  people  who  would  not  care  for  drinking  if  the 
supply  were  not  brought  close  to  them. 

By  disintegration  of  society  I  mean  the  decline  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
caste  system,  which  in  India  lias  hitherto  supplied  the  force  which 
public  opinion  supplies  in  other  countries.  I  also  mean  the  breaking  up 
of  the  old  joint-family  system,  under  which  no  member  of  a  family  which 
did  not  drink  was  allowed  to  drink. 

The  effect  of  English  education  is  that  it  weakens  the  belief  in  religion, 
whether  of  Hindus  or  Mahomedans,  and  makes  them  disregard  the 
provisions  of  their  religious  books  with  regard  to  drinking.  They  have 
also  got  an  idea  that  drinking  gives  more  strength  and  energy.  Under 
the  old  sudder  distillery  system  people  who  wanted  to  get  good  liquor 
used  to  send  their  materials  to  the  distillery  for  distillation,  paying  the 
tax  on  the  same,  and  now  they  do  the  same  in  the  outstill  without  pay¬ 
ing  the  tax  to  Government,  but  they  pay  nominally  to  the  distillers. 
This  is  done  by  those  of  the  upper  classes  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  and  care  for  their  health. 

I  shall  send  hereafter  a  list  of  the  castes.  Formerly  the  females  of 
the  Kayasth  caste  would  not  drink,  but  they  are  now  in  the  habit  of 
drinking.  This  habit  is  confined  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  Kayasths, 
and  more  amongst  those  who  have  got  English  education;  and  in  fact,  it 
may  be  said  to  extend  only  to  those  who  are  brought  in  contact  with 
European  civilisation.  The  liquor  they  drink  is  either  imported  or 
manufactured  from  their  own  material  sent  to  distillers  for  distillation 
or  from  outstills,  according  to  the  means  of  the  drinkers.  The  Kayasths 
are  the  greatest  sufferers  in  this  respect. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  the  Honourable  Harbans  Sahai,  Vakeel , 
Judge's  Court. 

The  fifth  point  is  the  increase  of  Govemiment  revenue.  In  Shahabad — 
i.e.,  in  this  district,  the  outstill  system  was  fully  completed  in  1880-81. 
and  in  that  year  the  revenue  was  Rs.  132,321,  whilst  in  the  immediately 
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.0-0  on  it  was  Ils  9(1,857,  when  both  the  systems  were 
"mlSdiy  ekormous.  In  1883-84  the  revenue 
amounts  to  Bs.  234,256;  last  year's  realised  revenue  was  Bs.  -94,81  . 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Baboo  Prayag  Singh,  Head  H 1 
Maharajah's  School  at  Dumiaon. 

I  think  there  is  an  increase  of  drunkenness  amongst  the  domestic 
servants.  The  reason  is,  I  think,  that  their  masters  drink. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Baboo  Prankdmau  Dos,  Sadder 
Excise  Deputy  Collecloi. 

in  general,  and  especially  m  N ^ J  tw0;  but  if  all  the 

accompany  their  guardian  to  the  outstill  take  a  1 

liquor  is  to  be  drunk  at  home  I  am  |L  drink- 

and  the  women  will  also  take  to  .  drinkin"  classes 

ing  in  itself  is  not  looked  upon  as  anything  bad  by  the  dnnk  a 
oAhis  district.  I  would  not  be  surpnsed  if  the ,  ' 7 
houses  be  turned  into  public  houses  for  dunk.  Anticipai  „ 

I  am  not  prepared  to  try  this  plan. 

EM  from  the  Statement  of  Baboo  Gowri  Sankar  Biswas, 
Emise  Deputy  Collector,  Momffa-pore. 

SST*--^81515 

Balihans,  Agriculturists,  and  Maho”iedan^  4  and  the 

The  well-to-do  middle  classes  drink  country  spirit  of 

r^lit"  m^iS  to'one  rupee  per  quart  bottle.-  About  25  per 
cent,  of  these  people  drink. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Ami®  Khan,  Inspector  of  Police  of 
the  Tom  of  Mozufferpore. 

„  ■  ■  rhnt  drinking  has  increased.  I  see  a  very  much 

My  impression  is  that  aunKin0  years  ago, 

larger  number  of  people  drunk  now  torn  I  saw  ^  7 m,ked  in 
Drunkenness  has  been  gradual  )  drinkin®  and  drunkenness 

the  last  four  or  five  y=  T  js  of  Mozuffer- 

?«:  UOn«  d  un—  are  now  sent  up  in  the  year.  This 

sik  years  ago, 

The  classes  who  did  not  dirnk  /  Formerly  the  Brahmins 

sr  s-  fits.  -  --  -  -  - 
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commenced  to  do  so.  Those  belonging  to  my  own  religion — viz.,  the 
Mahomedans,  not  only  did  not  drink  formerly,  but  were  strictly  for¬ 
bidden  by  their  religion.  They  also  have  commenced  to  drink  within 
the  last  live  or  seven  years.  Of  the  classes  mentioned  above,  the  well- 
to-do  drink  imported  liquor,  while  the  poorer  drink  country  spirit.  Ol 
the  three  classes — viz.,  Brahmins,  Rajputs,  and  Mahomedans,  30  to  do 
per  cent,  drink. 

. Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Baboo  Nand  Lall,  Zemindar ,  Fergunnah 
Saraisa,  District  Mozuffcrpore. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  drinking  generally  during  the  last  ten 
years,  especially  among  the  higher  orders  of  the  people,  who  drink 
imported  liquor.  At  present  there  are  10  or  12  shops  for  the  sale  ot 
imported  liquor,  while  formerly  there  was  only  one  shop  in  this  town. 
The  increase  is  not  so  much  among  the  consumers  of  country  spirit  as 
among  those  of  imported  liquor.  I  speak  this  from  personal  observation. 
There  is  no  marked  increase  of  drinking  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people. 

Statement  of  W.  B.  Hudson,  Esq.,  General  Secretary ,  Behar  Indigo 
Planter d  Association. 

The  upshot  of  the  enquiries  I  have  made  amongst  the  planters,  and  of 
my  personal  observations  during  a  residence  of  20  years,  is  that 
drunkenness  has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  few  years.  I  attribute 
this  principally  to  the  fact  that  twenty  years  ago,  and  up  to  a  few  years 
past,  it  cost  a  man  four  annas  to  get  drunk  on  spirit.  Now  he  can  make 
himself  dead  drunk,  thik  nissu,  as  it  has  been  expressed  to  me  by  a 
“  habitual  ”  for  one  anna.  _  „ 

Also  by  the  fact  that  whereas  it  used  to  be  most  difficult  to  get  spirits 
anywhere  except  at  the  distilleries,  it  can  now  be  procured  within  reach 
of  nearly  every  hamlet. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  this ;  I  only  know  that  it  is  a  fact. 
I  remember  about  15  years  ago,  whenever  I  wished  to  give  my 
d hangars  (vat-beating  coolies)  a  treat  in  bad  weather,  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  spirit  at  all.  In  some  cases  I  have  reason  to 
suspect  it  was  smuggled  in  from  Nepaul.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  a  few 
pice  each  given  to  the  men  themselves  is  all  that  is  found  necessary. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  eftect  on  the 
people  of  this  province.  It  is  needless  to  ask  what  the  effect  will  be  on 
people  (who  only  drink  to  get  dead  drunk  if  possible)  of  placing  the 
means  of  intoxication  within  their  reach.  Government  is  at  the  present 
moment  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  every  man,  however  poor,  to 
contract  the  habit  of  dunking.  This  should  not  be. 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  if  the  evil  that  is  being  most  certainly  wrought, 
and  the  consequent  suffering  to  whole  families,  were  brought  home  to 
Government,  no  consideration  would  stand  in  the  way  of  a  remedy 
being  applied,  and  I  trust  this  will  be  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
Commission. 
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Extract  from  the  Statement  of  C.  Foulder,  Esq.,  Sub-divisional  Officer 
of  Madhdbanee. 

New  classes  of  people  have  taken  to  drinking  since  the  outstill  system 
was  introduced  who  never  drank  before.  The  richer  Mahomedans  have 
taken  to  it  and  also  the  Brahmins. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Munshi  Kuldip  Narain,  Sub-Manager 
in  the  Durbhanga  Raj. 

Drinking  has  certainly  increased  since  the  introduction  of  the  outstill 
system.  The  chief  reason  of  this  is  that  the  liquor  is  procurable  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  gadder  distillery.  The 
drinking  was  diminished  only  between  the  years  1876  to  1878,  when 
the  price  of  liquor  was  high  owing  to  the  use  of  the  hydrometer,  and 
not  previous  to  that  year,  though  the  system  of  sudder  distillery  was  in 
force.  Drinking  has  increased  among  the  people  of  the  lower  classes, 
such  as  coolies,  day-labourers,  menial  servants,  petty  agriculturists  and 
others  to  an  extent  of  30  per  cent.,  now  in  comparison  with  what  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  sudder  distillery  system. 


Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lacely  Harman, 
Manager  Jatpore  Indigo  Factory,  Chuprn. 

In  my  opinion  drinking  has  increased  during  the  last  five  years.  It 
has  been  Gradually  increasing  and  is  now  very  bad,  as  I  notice  more 
actual  drunkenness  than  five  yearn  ago.  I  have  several  villages  farmed 
out  to  me,  and  constantly  take  labourers  from  them.  I  have  found  men 
come  to  their  work  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  In  some  cases  they 
had  to  absent  themselves  because  they  were  too  drunk  to  work.  I  have 
noticed  also  that  my  domestic  servants  are  more  often  drunk  thau  they 
were  five  years  ago.  In  one  case  a  year  ago  a  syce  of  mine  while 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  on  his  way  back  from  the  dank  picked  up 
four  other  syces  who  had  been  drinking  at  an  outstill  and  drove  buck 
towards  my  house  incapable  of  managing  the  horse.  He  upset  the  cart 
and  one  of  the  men  on  the  cart  was  killed  by  the  accident. 

The  increase  of  drinking  amongst  domestic  servants  noticed  by  me  is 
not  only  in  those  castes  or  particular  servants  that  were  m  the  habit  of 
drinking  before.  I  find  now  that  all  servants,  whether  Mahometan  or 
otherwise,  have  taken  to  drinking,  and  often  drink  to  excess.  In  my 
opinion  this  increase  is  due  entirely  to  the  facilities  with  which  these 
men  can  obtain  liquor.  It  is  not  only  cheap,  but  it  can  be  had  at  then- 
doors.  The  nearest  outstill  is  about  a  mile  from  my  house,  and  under 
the  sudder  distillery  system  the  nearest  liquor  shop  was  about  five 

^he  drinking  has  specially  increased  among  Noonias,  Kahars,  Posad| 
and  Chamars.  These  people  almost  all  occupy  some  land  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  villages  I  hold  in  farm  obtain  their  livelihood  chiefly  by 
extracting  the  saltpetre  from  the  earth.  They  sell  this  to  the  lehnei 
and  spend  the  proceeds  at  the  liquor  shop,  which  is  situated  conveniently 
close. 
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Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Mr.  F.  Lewis,  Parish  Priest  of  Beltiah, 
District  Cliumparrun. 

I  have  been  a  resident  of  Bettiali  for  the  last  12  years  I  have  had 
no  experience  of  the  working  either  of  the  sudder  distillery  01  of  the 
outstill  system.  In  my  opinion  drinking  lias  very  much 
diirin"  the  last  ten  years.  My  reason  for  thinking  so  is  the  fact  that 
manyr  particularly  day-labourers,  who  in  former  times  seldom  or  nevei 
touched  any  liquor,  now  are  its  daily  consumers.  ,  , 

1  think  drinking  has  increased.  I  have  seen  school-boys  veiy  diun  . 
I  think  that  people  that  did  not  drink  when  the  sudder  distilleiy 
system  was  in  force  have  now  taken  to  drink,  especially  the  day-labourers 
and  low  castes,  as  Doms,  Dossadhs,  etc.  .  .  ,  •  , 

I  attribute  the  increase  of  drunkenness  to  the  very  low  price  at  winch 
liauor  is  at  present  sold.  With  less  than  two  annas  one  can  get  drunk. 

According  to  my  experience,  the  moral  effect  m  many  cases  has  been 
and  is,  shocking.  '  X  know  persons  who  were  well-to-do,  and  through 
the  habit  of  drinking  have  been  reduced  to  abject  poverty.  1  know 
many  day-labourers  who  spend  the  whole  ot  their  daily  wages  in  drill  t- 
ing  and  leave  their  children  and  wives  to  starve. 

Statement  of  J.  V.  S.  Pope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools , 
JBelui/r  Circle. 


My  experience  on  the  increase  of  drunkenness  is  from 

(i)  18  months  as  Professor  in  the  Presidency  College. 

(ii)  5 i  vears  as  Principal,  Dacca  College,  and 

(iii)  6  "months  as  Officiating  Inspector,  Behar  Circle. 

1.  There  certainly  were  boys  in  the  Presidency  College  who  drank  ; 
but  thev  were  the  sons  of  rich  men,  and  being  under  no  control  at  home 
went  in'  for  dissipation  of  all  sorts.  I  did  not  see  any  boy  drunk  m  the 
College  or  out  of  it.  .  .  . .  „  , r 

2  My  experience  at  Dacca  was  the  same  as  m  Calcutta.  »ome  01 
the  boys  in  the  College  drank,  but  never  did  I  see  one  drunk.  lhose 
that  drank  were  sons  of  rich  men,  pampered  at  home. 

I  may  add  that  what  boys  in  Calcutta  and  Dacca  drank  was  not 
country  liquor,  but  brandy,  cheap  and  fiery  stuff. 

When  I  have  known  and  seen  drunkenness,  it  has  been  among  those 
who  have  left  College.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  custom  to  take  to 
drinking  among  young  men :  but  certainly  many  are  by  the  example  of 
their  elders,  and  by  the  custom  now  springing  up  in  certain  sections  ot 
the  native  community,  led  into  drinking.  I  speak  of  Dacca.  I  know  ot 
young  men  who  never  drank  as  students,  drink  after  they  left  College, 
because 

(1.)  Their  companions  led  them  into  the  habit. 

(2.)  It  was  becoming  the  custom  to  offer  drink  to  a  man  when  he 
came  to  see  his  friends.  I  have  seen  young  men  at  public  entertain¬ 
ments  drinking,  and  drinking  pretty  freely  of  champagne  and  of  brandy. 

Only  once  in  all  my  experience  have  1  seen  a  master  the  worse  tor 
liquor,  though  I  know  that  many  did  drink.  I  have  heard  of  hard 
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drinking' among  masters,  but  no  case  has  ever  come  up  before  me.  I 
have  never  had  to  punish  a  boy  for  being  drunk. 

Moderate  drinking  has  certainly  increased,  as  far  as  my  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  ;  but  it  is  among  young  men  who  have  left  College. 
The  cases  of  students  drinking  are  very  rare — the  majority  of  them  are 
working  too  hard. 

I  attribute  the  increase  to  the  lax  discipline  at  home.  Parents  and 
guardians,  as  a  rule,  exercise  very  little  control  over  boys  and  over 
young  men. 

I  repeat  that  the  liquor  drunk  is  brandy — cheap  fiery  stuff  sold  in  the 
numerous  liquor  shops.  Belatee — to  be  found  in  towns  such  as  Dacca. 

3.  My  time  here  has  been  short  and  I  can  hardly  say  much.  I  see 
,  in  my  office  notices  of  Masters,  Deputy  Inspectors,  and  Sub-Inspectors 
drinking,  and  I  regret  to  say  some  of  them  do  drink,  and  that  to  excess  : 
but  no  complaints  about  boys  drinking. 

The  Kayasths  of  these  parts,  as  everyone  knows,  drink,  and  they  make 
their  own  liquor,  but  1  have  heard  nothing  about  the  increase  of 
drunkenness.  I  have  been  to  every  Zillah  school  in  the  circle,  and  not 
a  case  have  I  had  before  me  of  boys  being  drunk,  nor  have  I  heard  that 
drinking  is  on  the  increase. 

I  Extract  from  the  Statement  of  G.  N.  Barlow,  Esq.,  0.  S.  /.,  Commissioner , 
District  Bhagidporc. 

The  causes  to  which  I  attribute  the  increase  of  drunkenness  are— the 
facility  for  obtaining  liquor  and  its  cheapness;  also  the  force  of  bad 
|  example,  one  man’s  drinking  leading  to  another  doing  the  same. 

I  do  not  actually  know  anything  about  the  existence  of  illicit  distilla- 
J  tion  of  spirits  in  this  district  before  the  introduction  of  the  outstill 
system.  It  was  supposed,  under  the  sudder  distillery  system,  that  illicit 
distillation  was  rife,  but  detections  were  wanting  to  demonstrate  the  fact, 
j  Perhaps  the  reason  may  be  that  the  irregularities  were  committed 
within,  rather  than  outside,  the  distillery  premises. 


I  Extract  from  the  Memorandum  by  W.  H.  D  Oyl\  ,  Esq.,  Collector  of 
Bhagulporc. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  that  there  was  an  increase 
in  drunkenness  in  1880,  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  outstills.  I 
myself  noticed  a  great  many  cases  in  Monghyr  in  April  and  May,  but  I 
had  recently  come  from  Bengal,  where  there  was  less  drunkenness  at  all 
times  than  there  is  in  Behar,  and  April  and  May  are1  just  the  months  in 
I  which  drunkenness  prevails  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  other  times. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Mr.  H.  A.  D.  Phillips,  Joint-Magistrate 
and  Excise  Deputy  Collector. 

As  far  as  I  know,  drinking  has  not  increased  heinous  crime,  but  it 
has  perhaps  increased  crimes  of  violence. 
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Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Daood  Ali  Khan,  Inspector  of  Police  of 
the  town  of  Bhagulpore. 

The  cause  of  the  increase  of  drinking  is  simply  cheapness  of  liquor 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  outstill  system. 

The  last  five  years  have  been  on  the  whole  prosperous.  I  believe  this 
prosperity  has  affected  the  consumption.  The  people  drink  more  in 
consequence  of  it. 

The  increase  of  drinking  has  I  believe  increased  crime,  such  as  theft, 
burglary,  etc.,  for  every  thief  drinks  before  he  goes  thieving.  There  has 
been  a  larger  number  of  cases  of  theft  last  year  than  in  1882,  but  in  the 
years  1879  to  1882  the  number  of  cases  was  less. 


Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Tarini  Prasad,  Pleader. 

I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  drinking  has  increased  during  the  last 
ten  years.  I  see  more  people  drinking  under  the  outstill  system  than  I 
used  to  see  before  its  introduction. 


Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Grant,  Zemindar. 

I  believe  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  drunkenness  amongst 
domestic  servants  generally.  About  the  same  time  that  I  observed  in 
the  station  of  Bhagulpore  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  there  were  frequent 
complaints  from  the  managers  of  increase  of  drunkenness  amongst  our 
tenants,  especially  the  wage-earning  class,  and  of  the  shamelessness  with 
which  people  drank.  There  has  been  a  spread  of  drinking  amongst  such 
agricultural  classes  as  Kurmis,  Koorees,  and  other  classes  who  did  not 
drink  of  old.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  spread  of  drinking 
amongst  women,  but  I  have  heard  that  it  is  the  case. 

I  attribute  the  increase  of  drunkenness  to  the  cheapness  of  the  liquor, 
to  the  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  it,  and  also  to  the  great  purchas¬ 
ing  power  owing  to  the  goodness  of  crops. 


Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Baboo  Deno  Nath  Mozoomdar, 
Missionary  of  the  Bralrno  Samaj  of  India,  Behar  Mission  Circle. 

I  have  reasons  to  suppose  that  drinking  has  increased  some  four  or 
five  times  since  the  introduction  of  outstills.  I  see  now  more  people  in 
the  streets  under  the  influence  of  liquor  than  I  did  when  I  first  began  to 
visit  these  districts.  I  have  seen  people  lying  senseless  within  the  com¬ 
pounds  of  outstills. 

This  increase  has  taken  place  even  among  Mahomedans.  Brahmins, 
and  Chlietris,  who  are  forbidden  to  drink  by  their  religions,  and,  what 
is  more  pitiable,  in  the  most  superstitiously  strict  class  of  Marwaries, 
who  at  once  excommunicate  a  drinker,  the  habit  is  being  introduced 
most  privately. 
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Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Mr.  Sinclair  Grant,  Zemindar. 

I  have  noticed  an  increase  of  drunkenness  witlnn  the  last  six  years, 
but  it  has  not  been  so  bad  during  the  last  two  years.  When  I  first  came 
to  this  district  nine  years  ago,  it  was  quite  an  exception  to  meet  a 
drunkeu  man  amongst  the  village  people  ;  now  I  am  constantly  meetin, 
such  men.  Here  drunken  men  are  chiefly  of  the  poorer  classes  viz 
coolies  beldars,  domestic  servants,  low  Mahomedans,  kunjiahs.  The 
great  increase  in  drunkenness  noticed  by  me  is  in  the  immediate ,  vmrnrty 
Sf  an  outstill  where  I  reside  at  Naranpore,  north  Bank  of  Gan0es  dis¬ 
trict  I  have  had  to  remove  that  outstill  to  a  less  objectionable  place. 

I  gave  the  outstill  holder  notice  to  quit  and  the  still  was  removed  in 
consequence  to  a  less  objectionable  place  about  200  yards  from  the  load. 

I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  decide  whether  there  has  been  a  diminution 

°f  Abou^three3  years  ago,  I  had  to  give  up  walking  on  a  bund  near  my 
house  because  I  was  constantly  meeting  drunken  men. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Rev.  T.  Evans,  Baptist  Missionary,  Mtmghyr. 

Another  cause  is  this  :  Now  that  so  many  from  all  classes  have  taken 
to  drinkin"  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  social  disgrace  to  any  caste  oi 
dass  to  driik  Aluch  of  this°is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  regard 
the  trade  ns  one  which  is  patronised  by  the  Government,  and  they 
think  that  if  the  “Sirkar  Bnhadoor"  approves  of  it  there  can  be  no 

Government  officers  as  „  th  drilMng  was  a  social  disgrace 

away  with  the  old  salutaiy  reel  a  dl.unk  and  as  the  offence  of 

tte  vice  to  away,  it  has  become  most  common  and  popular. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Mr.  Ambler,  Manager  of  Mr.  Deal's 
Timber  business,  etc. 

I  understand  the  two  systems. 

duty  was  levied  on  still-hea  LCo  a  ^  ^  certaiu  rights  are  leased 

iSSfd  fixed  mtes.  He  is  allowed  to  make  as  much 
profit  as  he  can. 

not  make  the  liquor,  and  ryots  do  not  drink  it,  how  will  the  revenue 
be  raised  ?  ”  C 
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I  have  reason  to  believe  that  drinking  and  drunkenness  have  increased 
during  the  past  few  years.  This  increase  has  been  noticed  amongst  the 
artisan  class,  domestic  servants,  and  day  labourers.  The  inciease  has 
been  large  during  the  past  two  years.  I  employ  a  large  number  of 
stone-cutters  and  coolies,  and  I  have  noticed  a  very  great  increase  of 
drunkenness  amongst  these  men,  so  much  so,  that  my  work  is  often 
impeded  from  this  cause.  .  T  ,  . 

In  the  Patna  city,  near  the  Police  Station  of  Malsarami,  I  saw  what 
I  never  saw  before  during  my  experience  of  twenty-five  years  in  this 
country-women  drinking  in  one  of  the  outstUls.  These  women  were 
seated  behind  tile  raised  counter,  separate  from  the  male  drinkeis.  There 
was  a  separate  entrance  to  the  portion  where  the  women  were  seated, 

the  entrance  being  screened  by  a  grass  tatti.  ,  . 

The  increase  of  drunkenness  I  attribute  to  the  outstill  system  the  in¬ 
creased  facilities  in  obtaining  liquor  by  the  great  number  of  shops 
established,  and  to  the  extremely  low  rate  at  which  liquor  is  sold.  My 
experience  is  not  confined  to  Monghyr  alone.  I  visit  Bengal  and  a  so 
the  Behar  districts  of  the  Patna  and  Bbagulpore  Division  ;  my  work  also 
takes  me  occasionally  to  the  North-West,  Agra,  Allahabad,  Cawnpore. 
It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  more  drunkenness  in  Patna,  Monghyr, 
and  Bbagulpore  districts  than  in  North-Western  Provinces  or  in  hast 
Bengal. 


Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Mr,  J.  Pratt,  JoMIagistmh  and  Deputy 
Collector ,  District  Purneah . 

I  believe  that  drinking  lias  increased  since  the  sudder  distillery  system 
was  abolished  in  1880.  Outstill  liquor  is  cheaper,  and  when  outstUls 
•were  first  allowed  the  number  of  shops  was  greatly  increased,  and  there¬ 
with  the  facilities  for  people  to  obtain  liquor.  Though  from  last  April 
the  number  of  shops  has  been  reduced  to  about  the  same  figure  as 
under  the  sudder  distillery  system,  still  it  was  not  possible  at  once  to 
destroy  a  taste  that  has  been  imparted  to  many.  In  my  observation  the 
increase  has  taken  place  among  domestic  servants,  artisans,  and  small 
shopkeepers,  and  from  information  I  believe  it  has  taken  place  generally 
among  Hindu  agriculturists  and  labourers  of  low  castes. 

Increase  of  drunkenness  has  followed  on  an  increase  of  drinking,  but 
the  increase  in  this  district  has  not  been  so  marked  or  general  as  to 
create  scandal.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  quiet  habits  of  the  people,  the 
vice  has  not  much  obtruded  on  the  public  gaze. 


Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Mr  M.  F.  Beamish,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Police,  District  Purneah. 

I  have  some  experience  of  the  working  of  the  sudder  distillery  and 
outstill  systems.  I  believe  that  drinking  increased  chiefly  at  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  outstill  system.  The  increase  has  taken  place  amongst 
day-labourers,  low  caste  cultivators,  and  domestic  servants.  Drinking 
has  not  increased  among  school-boys  or  women. 

Drunkenness  has  also  increased  to  some  extent  both  in  this  district 
and  Maldah,  where  I  was  before  I  came  here. 
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Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Dr.  Picachy,  Civil  Medical  Officer,  Parneali- 

I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  drinking  and  drunkenness  have  increased 
since  the  hist  ten  years  Domestic  servants  and  lured  lahoureis  have 
been  found  smelling  of  liquor  and  drunk  and  incapable.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  6nd  these  two  classes  m  the  above  condition  foimeily.  In 
former  years  the  number  of  people  found  drunk  and  troublesome  in  the 
streets  was  rare ;  now  it  is  a  common  sight,  and  there  are  many  more 
cases  brought  up  for  trial  on  this  account  I  have  never  found  schoo 
boys  or  women  drunk.  I  cannot  speak  of  agriculturists. 

I  attribute  the  increase  of  drinking  and  drunkenness  to  the  facility 
with  which  liquor  is  obtained,  and  its  cheapness  ;  and  I  have  heal d  con 
plaints  from  the  families  of  domestic  servants  that  the  male  members 
spend  more  money  upon  drink  now  than  they  used  to  do. 

HH  from  the  Statement  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Shilungfobb,  Manager  of 
Kullassy  Indigo  Factory ,  Pumeah. 

I  am  an  inhabitant  of  this  district.  I  have .hem 

yiird^distant  froZmy  compound, 1  “bairn  bobble  to  watch  the  working 
of  both  the  sudder  distillery  and  outstill  systems  ^  j  know 

2  drunkenness  has  increased  considerably  in  southern p-h ons  of  the 

asMwsjfj ««!..  -» *-■*—  ■* 

adjoining  factories. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Ur.  H.  CAVE,  Manager,  Korah  Factory, 
Pumeah. 

I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  district  since  1849.  ed  since  the 

Drinking  and  drunkenness  have  ver  y  U  „  l.v  of  tWs 

introduction  of  the  outstill  system.  to  see  a  man  reelinjffliout 

system  it  was  quite  an  uncommon  the  r0adsides,  whereas 

the  roads  or  helplessly  overcome  and  lying  on 
such  sights  are  now  quite  common. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  JL tt  Onasch,  ft  F.  L.  Missionary, 
Ranchi,  District  Iaharilugga. 

It  is  more  than  twenty-three  ^  B^luidSS 

capacity  of  a  missionary,  being  connec  nroceeded  to  the  district  of 
Society.  After  a  stay  of  nine  mo  ,  Sonthals,  consequently 

Hazanbagh,  where  I  had  my o||hota 
I  liad  no  experience  during  this  penott  as  ieca 

Nagpore. 
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In  1870  I  again  was  in  Chota  Nagpore  and  laboured  for  about  ten 
months  among  the  people.  The  rapid  growth  of  Christianity  among  the 
Kols  brought  me  in  contact  with  the  people — Christians  as  well  as  non- 
Christians. 

(a.)  Drunkenness  was  already  a  great  evil  among  the  non-Christian 
Kols,  whilst  the  Christians,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  kept  aloof 
from  it.  Religious  influence  as  well  as  Church  discipline  were  the 
causes  of  their  abstinence. 

As  regards  the  higher  classes  of  the  Hindus,  I  scarcely  heard  of  any 
case  of  drunkenness  whilst  I  myself  saw  now  and  then  drunken  men  of 
the  lower  classes,  such  as  Dorns,  Ghasees,  Chamars,  and  Lohars. 

I  cannot  remember  having  heard  of  or  seen  any  Mussulman  under 
the  effect  of  liquor. 

In  January,  1877,  I  was  again  sent  to  Chota  Nagpore,  and  Ranchee 
has  been  my  station  since.  Having  been  now  for  more  than  seven  years 
here,  and  having  plenty  of  opportunity  to  see  the  natives  in  their  villages, 
I  with  a  sorrowful  mind,  state  that  drunkenness  amongst  Christians, 
Hindus  of  all  classes,  and  Mussulmans  is  increasing  rapidly. 

Referring  to  the  native  Christians  of  my  own  Church  here,  I  will 
prove  my  assertion  from  the  annual  statistics  since  1880,  which  I  still 
have  wiih  me,  viz. : — 

In  1880,  amongst  29,000  Christians:  habitual  drunkards  41,  moderate 
drunkards  160. 

In  1881,  among  30,000  Christians  :  habitual  drunkards  79,  moderate 
drunkards  163. 

In  1882,  amongst  30,000  Christians  :  habitual  drunkai'ds  61,  moderate 
drunkards  356. 

In  1883,  amongst  30,000  Christians :  habitual  drunkards  250,  moder¬ 
ate  drunkards,  274. 

Though  we  missionaries  have  done  our  utmost  to  check  the  evil,  and 
though  we  have  been  successful  in  many  cases,  yet  we  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  result.  Now  if  people  under  the  Word  of 
God  and  under  Church  discipline  show  an  increase  of  drunkenness,  how 
much  more  will  this  be  the  case  with  those  who  are  under  no  obligation 
whatever;  and  it  is  indeed  deplorable  to  observe  how  drunkenness 
affects  the  non-Christian  Kols  both  in  their  moral  and  material  condi¬ 
tion.  They  are  daily  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  drunk  in  their 
houses,  in  the  public  places  of  their  villages,  such  as  the  weekly  village 
or  town  bazaars,  near  Government  distilleries,  and  on  the  roads.  A  few 
instances  will  confirm  what  I  say.  In  February  last  I  came  along  the 
road  from  Kalamati  to  Ranchi.  At  the  Government  distillery  at 
Topadana  a  large  number  of  Hindus  and  non-Christian  Kols  were 
sitting  near  the  distillery,  and  nearly  all  of  them  in  a  more  or  less 
drunken  state.  The  Chaukidar  from  Hatya  was  amongst  them,  and  on 
seeing  me  came  up  to  my  cart  and  tried  to  stop  me  from  going.  I 
leached  Doranda  before  sunset.  Passing  through  the  Government 
distillery,  I  observed  a  large  number  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
sitting  and  drinking  liquor.  I  stopped  and  looked  at  them,  and  found 
most  of  the  men  drunk  and  quarrelling,  and  13  women  in  a  state  of 
intoxication. 
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Extract  from  tins  Statement  of  Rev.  F.  Bohn,  Anglican  Missionary, 
District  Lohanlugga. 

1  have  been  working  as  a  missionary  in  Cbota  Nagpore  for  upwards 
of  30  years.  For  some  time  back  I  have  been  stationed  at  Ranchn  i 
have  observed  of  late  years  a  decided  increase  of  dr; "“ken“e®  » 

the  people.  My  personal  observation  o!  this  is  confined  to  Ranchi  but 
I  have  heard  of  a  similar,  increase  of  drunkenness  m  other  parte  of  the 
district.  I  have  heard  this  from  European  and  native  missionaries 
from  native  Christians  and  others.  This  increase  has  the 

lower  orders  of  people.  I  know  nothing  about  the  drink  habits  of 
Brahmins  and  Rajputs.  I  have  not  heard  anything  to  make  me  believe 
that  there  has  been  any  spread  of  drinking  among  these  oMB 
has  been  some  increase  of  drinking  among  native  Christians,  esi«mal lly 
in  villages  where  outstills  are  situated.  I  consider  the  Sltuat on  oi 
these  outstills  is  frequently  objectionable.  In  one  case  an  outstill  has 
been  fixed  in  a  Christian  village,  in  spite  of  the  remons  iam*s  of  th 
people.  They  represented  tlieir  objections  at  the  thana,  but  the  dale  ah 
Ld  that  he  could  not  hear  them  as  orders  had  been  rece.v  d £ 
establishment  of  the  outstill.  No  representation  on  the ■ 
made  to  the  revenue  authorities.  I  consider  that  the  1  where 

present  system  is  the  situation  of  the  outstills,  which  aie  P 
there  are  the  greatest  opportunities  for  temptation-™  ^ 

the  sides  of  loads.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  Ranch  ,  . 
to  this  people  tell  me  that  the  liquor  is  cheaper  the.e  than .it  used 
under  tie  iudder  distillery  system.  In  the  " 
price  has  not  altered1  from  recent  years.  I  heaid  ii 
Fnj'urioiis  substances  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  spirits,  but  the.e 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  foundation  for  this  rumoiu. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Mr.  Uffmann,  Missionary,  Mia, 
District  Manbhoom. 

I  am  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  district,  but  have 

Government  could  ever  introduce  among  the  people,  whose  so  p 
perity  entirely  depends  upon  them  has  excessively  increased 

I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  drink  g  .  lel  attribute 

during  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years.  ,  .■  p0.,s  having 

able  to  the  outstill  system,  owing  to  the  press nt  numb*  , of  shops  tavijs 
been  enormously  increased  within  the  last  five  7  Rajputs, 

been  introduced  amongst  the  Brahmins,  ayas  ,  ]  ’  p  ppt  0f 

Tamulis,  Moyras,  Thelis,  Chhutara,  etc;^h^Vthe  “sent  system, 
drinking  before,  but  who,  since  the  introduction  of  the  p.esent  y 

have  become  great  drunkards.  n.<rriculturists, 

Drinking  h°as  increased  amongst  *“"“^"^^£"00 
day-labourers,  and  even  amongst  worn  .  bEen  ad(liotf,(j  to  it. 

that  children  whose  age  is  only  two  years  hav  Moyras,  Telis 

The  Brahmins,  Kayasths,  Baidyas,  Baishnubs,  Rajputs,  Moyras, 
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and  Chhutars,  who  would  not  drink  before,  when  the  sudder  distillery 
system  was  in  force,  have  now  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking.  My 
reason  for  the  increase  of  drunkenness  is  attributable  to  the  temptation 
given  to  the  villager’s  by  allowing  them  to  have  a  large  number  of  shops 
at  very  little  distance  from  each  other. 

Exto-act  from  the  Statement  of  Rev.  A.  Campbell,  Missionary,  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  District  Manbhoom. 

I  resided  about  eight  years  in  Hazaribagh  district,  and  have  been 
nearly  five  years  in  Manbhoom.  I  have  no  special  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  sudder  distillery  and  outstill  systems,  as  I  have  been 
never  in  any  way  connected  with  them,  but  I  know  the  distinction 
which  exists  between  them,  and  have  long  watched,  as  an  outsider,  the 
working  of  both. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  drinking  has  increased  of  late  years,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent.  This  increase  has  taken  place  among  the  lower 
classes  of  agriculturists  and  day-labourers,  and  especially  among  the  pure 
and  semi-Hindus  and  aborigines.  My  opinion  is  grounded  upon 
personal  observation  and  careful  investigation.  My  duties  as  a 
Missionary  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  requires  me  to  visit  the 
people  in  their  villages  and  in  their  homes,  and  in  this  way  I  come 
repeatedly  in  contact  with  the  same  people  over  a  large  extent  of  country. 

Drinking  has  to  a  large  extent  increased  among  the  lower  classes  of 
agriculturists  and  day-labourers.  The  following  classes  have  not  in  this 
district,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  been  affected — viz.,  school-boys, 
domestic  servants,  the  higher  classes  of  agriculturists,  and  women. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Baboo  Bankim  Chandra  Chatterjee,  Deputy 
Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector,  Howrah,  District  Hooghly. 

1 .  The  gradual  suppression  of  the  ancient  conservative  and  religious 
ideas  of  the  people  by  Western  ideas  and  European  culture. — I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  European  culture,  or  any  culture  at  all,  is  favourable 
to  the  spread  of  drunkenness;  and  I  believe  that  the  best  educated 
natives  are,  as  a  class,  the  most  fi-ee  from  this  vice,  and  also  that  some 
of  the  classes  who  never  enter  a  school  are  the  most  given  to  drunken¬ 
ness.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  spread  of  the  new  idea  has  taken 
place  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  classes,  by  contact  and  by  the  force 
of  examples,  and  has  among  the  lower  classes  developed  its  woi’st 
tendencies.  The  principal  restriction  upon  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
people,  both  Hindu  and  Mussulman,  had  been  supplied  by  religion. 
The  people  in  the  lower  classes  see  their  betters,  the  educated  classes, 
treat  that  religion  with  little  respect,  and  they  themselves  lose  all 
l-espect  for  it.  What  was  before  a  heinous  sin  is  now  only  a  pleasant 
vice.  The  least  educated  classes  are  those  most  afraid  of  sin  and  at  the 
same  time  the  least  disinclined  to  vice. 

This  of  course  is  not  a  cause  which  is  new,  and  has  been  at  work  for  at 
least  half  a  century ;  but  I  believe  the  effect  has  been  the  same  through¬ 
out  that  period — increased  drunkenness.  The  increase  has  now  attracted 
attention,  because  the  aggregate  increase  is  now  lai'ge  enough  to  attract 
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attention.  But  I  believe  that  it  lias  always  been  felt  in  native  society, 
at  least  for  so  long  as  I  can  remember,  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  increase. 

2.  The  overthrow  of  caste  as  a  social  power. — I  mean  by  this 
something  different  from  the  relaxation  of  religious  restrictions  on 
drinking.  Caste  had,  and  still  has,  a  side  entirely  disconnected  with 
religion.  Each  caste  was  within  itself  a  self-governing  local  body  in  the 
days  when  the  ruling  power  in  the  country  interfered  but  little  with  the 
local  and  municipal  concern  of  the  people.  Each  caste  punished,  within 
itself,  not  only  all  breaches  of  caste  rules,  but  also  crimes,  civil  wrongs, 
and  even  vices.  No  man  belonging  to  a  caste  in  which  drunkenness 
was  not  permitted  would  in  those  days  dare  to  drink  from  fear  of  falling 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  village  elders.  The  social  power  of  caste 
was  broken,  not  by  the  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  religion,  but  by  the 
thoroughness  of  British  administration.  Caste  ceased  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  the  civil  magistrate,  because  there  were  civil  magistrates 
who  did  it  better,  and  to  whose  power  the  village  elders  themselves  had 
to  yield.  It  fell  into  disuse,  ceasing  to  punish  crimes  and  redress  civil 
wrongs ;  it  has  also  ceased  to  punish  vice.  The  village  elders  possess 
hardly  any  authority  now  except  on  matters  purely  relating  to  breaches 


of  caste  rules. 

Last,  but  as  not  the  least,  comes  our  excise  system.  “  The  object  ot 
excise  administration  is  to  raise  a  revenue  for  Government  by  taxing 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  and  drugs  in  order  to  discourage  intem¬ 
perance:’  This  is  the  excellent  principle  of  administration  officially  laid 
down.  But  whatever  the  intentions  of  superior  authority,  the  actual 
practice  of  subordinate  officers  through  whom  the  department  has  to  be 
administered  is  directly  the  reverse.  The  actual  discouragement  of 
intemperance  brought  about  by  a  local  officer’s  administration  of  excise 
in  his  charge,  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be  deduced  from  the  figured 
statements  on  which  his  work  has  to  be  judged.  The  other  factor  in  the 
result — the  increase  of  revenue — is  the  one  thing  which  those  statements 
serve  clearly  to  show.  The  recognition  of  liis  services  therefore  depends 
upon  the  increase  of  revenue  which  he  succeeds  in  bringing  about,  He 
devotes  himself  heart  and  soul  to  achieve  this  result.  Now  increase  ot 
revenue  can  be  achieved  only  in  one  of  two  ways— (1)  by  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  smuggling,  and  (2)  by  increasing  consumption.  The  former  is 
always  difficult,  and  impossible  where  there  is  no  smuggling,  or  where 
its  existence  is  not  believed  in.  The  subordinate  excise  officer  adopts 
the  only  other  alternative  left— he  does  his  best  to  increase  consumption. 
This  is  done  by  multiplying  shops  where  possible,  and  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  sites  in  other  cases,  and  by  other  similar  expedients  The 
actual  result  achieved  is  therefore  often  the  very  reverse  oi  that  intended 
by  the  excise  system— the  encouragement  of  intemperance,  not  its 
discouragement. 

The  moral  effects  of  habitual  drinking  are 

(а)  Improvidence. 

(б)  Increased  profligacy. 

(c)  Callousness  to  crime — tendency  to  crime. 

Id)  Loss  of  energy  and  vigour— idleness. 

(e)  Indifference  to  domestic  duties— neglect  of  wife,  parents  ana 
children. 
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Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Baboo  Dhone  Krishna  Ghose,  Pleader , 
Judge's  Court,  Sooree,  District  Beerbhoom. 

I  have  been  residing  here  for  the  last  13  or  14  years.  I  have  no 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  sudder  distillery  or  outstill  systems. 

I  have  made  inquiries  and  obtained  some  information  on  the  points  now 
raised.  As  a  pleader,  I  have  come  across  a  few  cases  of  illicit  prepara¬ 
tion  and  the  sale  of  country  spirits  and  other  liquors. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  drinking  has  increased  in  this 
district  and  other  parts  of  Bengal  during  the  last  ten  years.  Drinking 
has  increased  among  the  lower  and  middle  classes  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  in  my  village,  Balabpore  near 
Memari,  in  the  district  of  Burdwan,  drinking  has  increased  to  a  fearful 
extent.  Amongst  the  lowest  classes  there  was  scarcely  any  in  my 
village  who  was  addicted  to  habitual  drinking  when  the  sudder  distillery 
was  in  existence,  but  during  the  last  few  years  the  state  of  things  has 
just  been  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  formerly.  Almost  every  man  who 
belongs  to  the  lower  class  is  addicted  to  drinking.  Some  of  the  better 
classes  have  become  habitual  drunkards.  A.  large  increase  of  liquor- 
shops  in  Bengal  points  to  this  conclusion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  drinking  has  increased  among  domestic 
servants  and  day-labourers.  It  has  spread  amongst  agriculturists,  but  it 
is  not  so  general  among  them  as  amongst  day-labourers  and  domestic 
servants.  Women  of  the  lower  class  and  of  ill-fame  are  of  course 
addicted  to  drinking.  Some  who  belong  to  the  better  class  have  now 
learnt  to  drink,  but  their  number  is  very  small  yet,  and  they  form  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule.  Among  school-boys  there  are  now  and 
then  a  few  cases  that  come  across  my  notice.  Most  of  them,  however, 
do  not  drink. 

Agriculturists,  shopkeepers,  and  shomes  (shooree)  were  not  addicted 
to  drinking  formerly ;  there  are  many  amongst  them  now  who  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  drink.  Although  drinking  is  not  general  among 
the  classes  mentioned,  the  number  of  those  who  drink  is  not  altogether 
inconsiderable. 

Much  of  the  increase  of  drunkenness  is  due  to  the  outstill  system. 
In  addition  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  system  there  are  some  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  increase.  Generally,  people  are  more  prosperous  now 
than  they  were  some  ten  years  before,  as  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  their 
pleasures  what  they  required  formerly  to  meet  the  common  necessities 
of  their  life. 

As  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  at  cheap  rates,  there  are  many  more 
now  who  can  enjoy  without  much  sacrifice.  The  lower  class  often  follow 
the  bad  examples  of  their  betters,  and  this,  too,  has  produced  some 
increase  of  drunkenness.  Our  rich  countrymen  often  imitate  Europeans 
in  drinking,  and  generally  fall  victims  to  their  own  intemperance.  They 
do  not  possess  the  power  of  restraining  themselves  within  proper  limits, 
and  once  they  imbibe  the  habit  they  are  sure  to  go  to  excesses. 
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Extract  from  the  Statements  of  Baboos  Indra  Narayan  Ray,  Chundra 
Sikhar  Tiwary,  Kali  Kumar  Banerje,  Nunda  Lall  Chaudhuri 
and  Nobin  Chundra  Banerjee,  Pleaders,  District  Bcerbhoom. 

We  tbink  that  drinking  and  drunkenness  have  increased.  Drinking 
was  unknown  among  actual  cultivators,  Banias  (shopkeepers),  artizans, 
such  as  carpenters,  goldsmiths,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  but  now  all  classes, 
without  exception,  take  country  spirits.  We  occasionally  go  to  Mudon’s 
baree  and  find  people  on  the  premises  till  9  p.m.,  sometimes  10  p.m. 
They  are  at  that  time  noisy  and  uproarious.  In  Mahomed  Bazaar, 
of  which  Baboo  Indra  Narayan  Ray  is  a  resident,  people  have  been 
seen  till  11  p.m.,  sometimes  12  p.m.,  at  the  outstill,  which  is  situated  at 
one  end  of  the  bazaar.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  labourers  finish  their 
work  at  3  or  4  p.m.,  and  then  go  to  liquor-shops.  Early  closing  will 
not  have  any  check  on  drinking.  The  causes  of  increased  drinking  are 
cheapness  of  liquor  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  it.  Formerly  there 
was  a  shop  for  every  seven  or  eight  villages,  now  there  is  a  shop  at  a 
distance  of  every  two  miles. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Hilson,  Collector.  District 
Midnapore. 

The  increase  of  drunkenness  which  Dr.  Philips  has  noticed  amongst 
the  Sonthals  within  the  last  five  years  cannot  be  due  to  the  outstill 
system,  which  has  been  in  force  in  the  Sonthal  part  of  the  district  ever 
since  1874  In  fact  the  sudder  distillery  system  was  only  followed  then 
for  the  seven  years  from  1867  to  1874.  However,  I  entertain  no  doubt 
that  there  has  of  late  years  been  an  increase  of  drinking  and  with  it  of 
drunkenness  amongst — 

(a)  The  educated  classes  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by 

European  ideas  and  habits. 

(b)  The  lower  classes  in  towns  of  all  castes. 

(c)  Certain  low  castes  in  rural  tracts. 

The  increase  of  drinking  amongst  the  educated  classes  I  attribute  to 
the  at  all  events,  temporarily  demoralising  effect  of  alien  ideas  on  the 
Bengali  mind  They  have  lost  their  old  ideals  and  standards  of  conduct 
without  having  as  yet  fully  gained  ours.  No  doubt,  however,  when 
liquor  is  cheap,  people  of  this  class  drink  more  than  when  it  is  dear. 
The  increase  of  drunkenness  in  towns  is,  I  think,  due  chiefly  to  the 
cheapness  of  liquor  under  the  outstill  system. 

The  increase  of  drinking  amongst  low-caste  people  in  rural  tracts  is 
also,  no  doubt,  chiefly  due  to  the  greater  facility  with  which  liquor  can 
now  be  obtained.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  which  we  can  do  will 
greatly  affect  the  habit  of  drinking  amongst  the  educated  classes. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Mr.  H.  French,  Manager,  Clmramm 
Ward's  Estate,  District  Dinagepore. 

I  have  been  the  Manager  of  the  Churaman  Ward’s  Estate  m  this  dis¬ 
trict  of  Dinagepore  for  the  past  seven  years,  and  in  the  country  52  years. 
I  have  knowledge  of  the  districts  of  Furredpore,  Jessore,  Rajshahye, 
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Pubna,  Dacca,  Backergunge,  Tipperah,  and  Maldah.  I  have  travelled 
leisurely  through  many  other  districts  in  Bengal  and  the  North-Western 
Provinces. 

I  have  no  experience  of  the  working  of  the  sudder  and  outstill  systems. 
Drinking  has  increased  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  past  live  years, 
but  I  have  noticed  a  marked  increase  during  the  last  three  years.  This 
has  been  forced  on  my  notice  by  meeting  numbers  of  drunken  men  on 
the  roads  constantly.  On  hat  or  market  days  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet 
gangs  of  drunken  men  on  their  way  home  of  an  evening  after  the  market. 
On  two  occasions  the  men,  not  sober  themselves,  have  had  to  carry  one 
of  their  gang  who  was  unable  to  keep  his  legs.  On  my  remonstrating 
with  them  on  their  drinking  so  much,  they  said  they  were  drunk  on  my 
liquor  and  on  the  Government  liquor — “Apka  shrab,  Government  shrab.” 
Within  the  past  few  months  I  have  been  twice  grossly  abused  by  drunken 
men.  On  one  occasion  some  drunken  men  in  a  boat  abused  me  as  my 
boat  went  past.  These  men  began  their  abuse _  from  no  apparent  cause 
as  far  as  I  could  perceive;  they  were  not  ryots  belonging  to  the  estate 
under  my  charge.  Seeing  that  they  were  drunk  I  took  no  notice  of  the 
abuse.  On  the  second  occasion  I  was  abused  by  a  parcel  of  drunken 
men  as  I  was  driving  along  the  road  in  the  Maldah  district.  I  have 
also  noticed  that  tenants  who  come  up  to  me  are  now  often  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  On  one  occasion  very  lately  a  tenant  persisted  in 
hugging  the  hind  legs  of  the  elephant  on  which  I  was  riding,  and  was 
deterred  only  by  being  driven  away  by  other  men  present,  when  he 
looked  sadly  disappointed.  The  increase  of  drunkenness  in  these  parts 
has  been  most  marked,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  forced  itselt  on  the 
notice  of  any  one  who  may  have  had  dealings  with  natives.  It  is  now 
not  an  uncommon,  but  a  common,  thing  to  meet  drunken  men  along  the 
roads,  which  was  never  noticed  in  former  years.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say  to  what  extent  the  drunkenness  noticed  by  me  and  others 
has  increased.  The  increase  has  been  very  great  is  all  I  can  say;  the 
classes  chiefly  affected  are  the  zemindar’s  amlah  and  the  class  above 
writers.  Some  of  the  better  classes  also  drink  more  than  they  did,  but 
the  chief  increase  is  among  fishermen,  ferrymen,  boatmen,  haris,  dhobies, 
barbers,  the  lower  classes  of  Mahomedans,  and  labourers. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  E.  G.  Glazier,  Esq.,  Collector ,  District 
Pubna. 

L  have  been  one  year  in  my  present  district  as  Collector. 

I  have  had  experience  of  the  sudder  distillery  system  in  Rungpore,  of 
both  systems  in  Dinagepore,  and  of  the  outstill  system  in  Pubna. 

Drinking  has  increased  among  all  classes  of  late  years,  but  more 
especially  among  the  lower  classes  of  Hindus.  Special  enquiries  were 
made  on  the  subject  last  year  in  connection  with  a  petition  of  the  mill- 
owners,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  country  spirit  had 
more  than  doubled  since  1878-79.  Mi-.  Fairer,  the  Joint-Magistrate  of 
Serajgunge,  wrote : — “  I  see  for  myself  that  there  is  more  drinking,” 
and  Mr.  M'Donnell,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Jute  Company  there, 
complained  of  the  havoc  it  was  making  among  the  families  of  his  mill- 
labourers. 
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Extract  from  the  Letter  No.  52  E,  dated  Pulma,  the  18(7i-19l/i  May,  1883, 

from  B.  G.  Glazier,  Esq.,  Collector  of  Pulma,  to  — - ,  the 

Commissioner  of  the  Rajshahye  and  Cooch  Behar  Division. 

5.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  while  there  has  been  an  increase  of  five 
country  shops,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  four  town  shops.  But  every 
shop  under  the  new  system  has  its  own  still,  while  under  the  old  one 
still  supplied  a  number  of  shops.  The  six  town  shops,  each  with  a  still, 
represent  the  manufacture  of  a  larger  quantity  of  spirit  than  the  ten 
shops  of  the  old  system,  and  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the 
quantity  of  liquor  turned  out  by  the  34  country  outstills  of  1S8..-83, 
and  the  consumption  of  the  29  country  shops  of  1878-79,  which  had  to 
draw  their  liquor  from  a  few  stills  of  the  sudder  distilleries.  After 
careful  estimate  it  is  calculated  that  the  consumption  of  country  spirit 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1878-79. 

6  These  facts,  and  the  cognate  fact  of  the  progressive  increase  ot 
revenue,  go  to  show  that  drinking  has  increased.  Mr.  Fairer  reports:— 
“  I  see  for  myself  that  there  is  more  drinking.  There  has  been  only  one 
prosecution  during  each  of  the  last  four  years  for  drunkenness  but  this 
means  very  little.  The  people  who  drink  take  the  liquor  home  and 
drink  it  there,  so  that,  after  drinking  it,  they  have  no  occasion  to  go 
abroad  again."  The  superintendent  of  the  Serajgunge  Jute  Factory  also 
testifies  to  the  habit  of  drunkenness  into  which  a  large  poition  ot  the 
working  classes  have  fallen.  „  ,  ,  ,  e  „  „  .  n„  r 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  the  liquor  has  not  fallen  here,  as  I 
know  it  has  in  other  districts.  The  town  price  is  Re.  1*  bottle  and 
the  country  price  8  to  12  annas,  the  same  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  dis- 
tillerv  days  and  the  liquor  is  said  to  be  weaker.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  m  this  district  there  is  much  of  a  monopoly  among  the  shopke epet£ 
and  it  is  difficult  to  induce  competition,  though  efforts  are  often  time 
time  made  to  introduce  shopkeepers  from  other  districts. 

8  The  increase  of  drinking  among  the  workpeople  of  the  jute  mills, 
and  the  labourin'*  classes  generally,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  a  senes 
7  prosperous Tears  with  cheap  food,  coupled  with  the  facilities  which 

the  ouistill  sy  stem  certainly  gives  the  feteh  thj 

customers  as  it  is  much  easier  to  distil  on  the  premises  than  to  letch  the 
Uouo.  from  a  distance;  and,  moreover,  every  extra  gallon  sold  adds 
greatly  to  his  profit,  because  he  does  not  pay  duty  on  the  quantity 

the  temptations  and  the  facilities  foi  doin0  so  * 
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who  are  confirmed  drunkards,  will  of  course  go  miles  for  their  liquor, 
but  they  form  a  small  minority.” 

1 1  Looking  at  the  progressive  increase  in  the  revenue,  and  the  pre- 
vious  reports  on  the  subject,  I  lately  reported  that  I  considered  the 
outstill  system  to  be  financially  successful,  though  morally  objectionable, 
but  taking  into  account  the  great  increase  in  consumption  shown,  while 
the  retail  price  has  remained  the  same,  I  must  adopt  the  conclusion  to 
which  Mr.  Fai  rer  has  arrived— “  That  with  the  same  consumption  there 
would  have  been  a  much  larger  increase  of  revenue  under  the  duty 
system,  or  that  the  increase  in  revenue  would  have  been  as  large  under 
that  system  with  a  less  consumption.”  The  system  is  thus  both  finan¬ 
cially  and  morally  bad. 

Extract  from  the  Statement  of  A.  W.  MacDonell,  Esq.,  Superintendent, 
Serajgungc,  Jute  Company ,  Limited,  District  Pubna. 

I  have  resided  at  Serajgunge  for  11  years,  and  for  most  of  that  time 
have  had  charge  of  a  large  business,  which  had  brought  me  into  contact 
-with  every  class  of  natives.  In  the  local  jute  mills  alone  we  employ 
daily  about  3500  workpeople,  and  I  have  for  years  been  able  to  observe 
on  them  and  on  others  the  working  of  the  present  system.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  liquor,  especially  cheap  liquor,  has  increased  enormously 
(more  than  doubled  itself)  in  the  past  five  years.  The  increase  has  taken 
place  among  the  following  classes  Clerks,  vakeels,  moockteers,  up- 
country  and  Sonthali  coolies,  workmen,  and  boatmen.  Almost  all 
English-speaking  natives  and  zemindars  do  drink ;  agriculturists  never 

drink.  .  .  , 

Drinking  has  become  very  much  more  common,  and  is  carried  on 
more  openly  by  the  above  classes.  The  increase  of  drunkenness  is 
attributable  to  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  liquor  and  the  great  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price.  As  far  as  agriculturists  are  concerned,  the  past  five  years 
have  been  very  prosperous.  Merchants,  and  others  who  have  been 
prosperous,  do  not  belong  to  the  drinking  classes.  The  increase  in 
drinking  has  been  among  classes  who  are  not  affected  much  by  good  oi 
bad  years.  .  .  ... 

Among  the  upper  classes  drinking  is  so  much  mixed  up  witfi 
debauchery  that  it  has  the  very  worst  effects.  Among  clerks  and 
writers  it  creates  dishonesty,  and  keeps  coolies  and  the  lower  classes 
constantly  in  debt,  and  at  the  mercy  of  mohajuns  and  money-lenders. 

I  would  recommend  a  return  to  the  sudder  distillery  system,  and  that 
the  duty  be  raised  to  Ks.  9  per  gallon.  This  would  place  liquor  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  lower  classes,  and  drinking,  which  is  the  ruin  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  well  paid  coolies  and  workmen  and  their  families,  would  become 
almost  unknown  among  these  classes.  Money  now  wasted  on  liquor 
would  be  spent  where  it  is  much  wanted,— viz.,  on  material  comforts  and 
on  better  food,  and  the  social  and  moral  status  of  the  working  classes 
would  be  much  raised.  In  Eastern  and  Northern  Bengal,  where  the 
Mahomedan  element  is  so  strong,  village  punchyets  and  the  police, 
together  with  heavy  punishment  in  case  oi  detection,  would  limit  illicit 
distillation  so  much  as  to  make  its  effect  infinitesimal  as  compared  with 
the  ruinous  effect  of  the  present  system.  The  'control  of  the  selection  of 
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tzT\:27^°r\io,sdrk  liquor to  -«»* 

,  the  lowest  coolie  to  the  richest  zemindar  they  drink  solely  for  the 
sake  of  getting  drunk,  and  always  get  drunk  when  they  drink 

tetrad  from,  tlic  Stalest  of  M r.  F.  Wyer,  Joint-Magistrate, 
District  Dacca,. 

I  think  that  drinking  has  increased  among  the  highest  and  lowest 
classes.  Among  the  highest  classes  this  fact  is  probably  due  to  imperfect 
ednea  ion,  leading  to  a  revolt  against  old  customs,  and^a  wish  to  show 

that  they  hZo°  ^  S\  mi  am0nS  the  lower  °l«=es  the  fact 

formerly^could  m°ney'  a”d  CaQ  get  liq"0r  m''ch  «•“  ‘tey 


Extract  from  the  Statement  of  Baboo  Behari  Lall,  Mooherjee,  Teacher 
Jagannath  School,  District  Dacca. 

mI(l‘‘tbl‘e  ‘he  increase  of  drunkenness  to  the  following  causes 
1)  the  cheapness  of  liquor,  (2)  the  greater  facilities  for  the  purchase  of 

a’lToTh  tBy  fa,C‘  ltI6S  m“4'‘  t,le  outstills  are  easily  accessible,  and 
also  that  people  may  have  liquor  on  credit  and  mortgage.  I  do  not 
beheve  that  there  has  been  greater  prosperity  in  the  district  during  the 
last  five  years  People  earn  more  now  than  they  did  before,  but°thev 
spend  more  also,  inasmuch  as  the  prices  have  risen,  and  the  style  of 
Irving  has  also  risen.  They  cannot  save  much,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
called  prosperous.  Wealthier  classes  do  not  generally  use  country 
spirits,  but  higher  castes,  such  as  Brahmins,  Baidyas,  and  Kayasths  use 
country  spirits.  I  have  heard  that  holders  of  outsells  supply  liquor  in 
exchange  for  umbrella,  chadar,  etc.,  and  that  they  sell  o£  credit.  As 
the  evil  effedts  of  drinking  I  may  mention  (1)  thefts,  (2)  rows,  (3)  obscene 
singing  and  abuse.  '  ’ v  ' 


Statements  of  Lutfially  Chowdry,  Zemindar,  Moulahi  Mahomed 
Ali  Golam  Kutsi  Choudiiuri,  Mahomed  Rezee  Choudhuri 
District  Dacca. 

Formerly  we  beard  of  few  cases  of  drinking,  but  now  it  seems  to  be 
general.  I  have  heard  of  this  when  I  visited  my  zemindary.  Anion" 
chandals,  jahas,  goalahs,  there  was  no  drinking  at  all,  but  now  they  have 
taken  to  drink,  and  I  have  heard  that  even  women  of  those  classes  drink 
Drinking  is  now  confined  to  no  castes.  All  classes  have  taken  to  it.  I 
attribute  the  increase  of  drunkenness  to  the  greater  abundance  of  out- 
stills.  People  find  now  greater  facilities  in  drinking  than  before.  I 
believe  that  the  lower  classes  earn  more  now  than  in  the  last  five  years. 
People  drink  both  because  they  earn  more  and  because  liquor  is  cheaper. 
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I  do  not  think  there  is  any  illicit  distillation  in  the  district  since  ont- 
stills  are  so  abundant.  The  upper  classes  drink,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  use  imported  spirits  or  country  spirits.  I  regret  to  say 
that  many  persons  have  become  heavily  indebted  owing  to  drink,  and 
thefts  have  increased,  but  are  of  this  kind — some  steal  money  or  utensils 
from  their  own  houses,  husbands  steal  the  ornaments  of  their-  wives, 
fathers  remove  goods  from  their  houses  without  the  knowledge  of  then- 
sons.  Street  fighting  and  assaults  have  become  common,  cases  of  house- 
burnin"  are  heard  of,  assaults  upon  women  under  the  influence  of  drink 
I  have'also  heard  of.  My  opinion  is  that  the  excise  system  should  be 
abolished.  If  that  be  not  practicable,  its  evil  effects  should  be  minimised 
as  much  as  possible. 


Extract  f  rom  the  Memorial  of  the  Bihrampmc  Shammilmi  Shalha,  presented 
hy  the  Secretary,  Baboo  Basic  Chandra  Chakravartti,  District 
Dacca. 

That  general  poverty,  disturbance  of  peace,  untimely  death,  and 
degradation  of  morals,  and  gradual  impairing  of  physical  constitution, 
are  but  a  few  of  the  glaring  evils  consequent  upon  the  present  system. 
The  earnest  prayer  of  the  Shabka  is,  that  the  Commission  will  be  kind 
enough  to  make  a  local  inquiry  into  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  system, 
and  to  introduce  the  sudder  distillery  system  in  its  place.  That  if,  for 
reasons  unknown  to  the  Shabha,  Government  continues  the  present 
system,  then  the  Shabha  most  humbly  prays  to  draw  the  special  atten- 
tion  of  the  Commission  to  the  following  suggestions  : — 

1.  Reduction  of  the  number  of  shops. 

2.  Increment  of  the  price  of  the  liquor. 

The  use  of  Spirits  among  the  Ancient  Hindus. 

Dr.  Rajendralalft  Mitra  states,  indeed,  that  their  use  had 
been  condemned  by  moralists  and  law-givers,  but  he  proves  that  rice- 
spirit  was  sold  and  drunk  and  used  in  sacrifices  in  the  earliest  vedic 
times;  that  the  leading  characters  of  the  Mahal iharat  were  addicted  to 
strong  drinks  ;  that  the  RdmAyana  frequently  notices  spirit-drinking 
with  evident  approbation ;  that  in  the  time  of  Kalid&sa  drinking  seems 
to  have  been  very  common  not  only  among  men,  but  even  among  women 
of  high  rank ;  that  the  Pur&nas  abounded  in  descriptions  of  spirits  and 
of  drinking  ;  and  that  the  Tantras  afford  the  most  indubitable  proofs  of 
a  strong  attachment  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of  the  Hindus  to 
over-indulgence  in  spirituous  drinks. 

.  There  are  also  many  references  to  the  use  of  spirit  in  Buddhist 
works,  and  it  was  stringently  prohibited  in  Buddhist  scripture. 


Reports  of  1802.  <m  the  working  of  Daily-tax  System. 

The  Moorshedabad  Court  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  state  that 
the  bulk  of  the  labouring  poor  never  touched  liquor. 
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Regulation  X.  of  1813. 

in  rlJ.  n,  .S“ddei'  distilleries  were  established  in  21  districts,  though  it 
is  clear  that  from  the  beginning  they  we  disliked  by  the  Collectors, 
who  seem  to  have  preferred  the  farming  system. 

Reiniroductim  of  the  Sudder  Distillery  System  in  1859  and 
following  years. 

.  .  In  the  succeeding  years  the  extension  of  the  sudder  dis¬ 

tillery  system  went  on  rapidly  until  1867-68,  when  the  number  of  outstills 
reducet'  to  165,  and  the  number  of  sudder  distilleries  increased 

Unsatisfactory  working  of  the  Central  Distillery  System.  Extract  from 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Chota  Nagpore  Division. 

“  If  the  object  of  Excise  be  really  and  truly  the  suppression  of  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  persistence  in  the  fixed- 
duty  system  will  greatly  tend  thereto;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  is  another  aspect  in  which  it  has  to  be  regarded.  If  the  restric¬ 
tion  is  so  great  as  to  discourage  altogether  some  from  indulgin',  it  must 
also  have  the  effect  of  all  restrictions  carried  to  excess — i.e.  "ivin"  an 
impetus  to  illicit  distillation,  and  there  is  nothing  that  has  so  much  set 
me  against  the  system  as  the  number  of  persons  I  have  lately  seen 
undergoing  imprisonment  in  the  common  jail  for  offences  avainst 
excise  laws.” 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bhagulpore  Division. 

“  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  Abkari.  I  have  done  all  I  possibly 
can  to  make  the  sudder  distillery  system  answer  in  this  division. 
Yearly  I  see  the  revenue  fall  off  in  the  regulation  and  non-regulation 
districts.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  proportionate  decrease  of  drinkin" 
takes  place.  There  may  be  some  decrease  in  the  interior,  but  there  is 
more  drinking  in  the  towns.  We  are  sacrificing  the  revenue  to  a 
theory.  I  am  convinced  the  revenue  will  go  on  decreasing.” 

In  this  letter  it  was  stated  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  not  fully 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  Central  distillery  system  had  failed  from 
faults  inherent  in  it,  or  that  it  was  expedient  to  return  to  the  monthly- 
duty  system  in  its  old  form. 


Complaints  against  Excise  Management. 

1st — That  drinking  had  of  late  years  greatly  increased,  more  particu¬ 
larly  among  the  upper  classes. 

2nd — That  the  revenue  authorities  had  promoted  the  spread  of 
intemperance  by  multiplying  liquor-shops,  and  by  giving  praise  and 
promotion  to  officers  who  had  helped  to  increase  the  excise  revenue. 

3rd — That  the  adoption  of  the  habit  of  drinking  had  been  facilitated 
by  the  importation  of  low-priced  spirits,  and,  as  regards  Calcutta,  by  the 
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extension  of  time  in  the  evening,  during  which  shops  might  be  kept 

^4th — That  the  consumption  of  opium  and  of  ganja  had  also  increased 
of  late  years. 

5th — That  the  increased  habit  of  drinking  had  been  a  prolific  source 
of  crime  and  immorality. 

6th _ That  in  Calcutta  facilities  were  afforded  for  drinking  at  night 

by  a  practice  prevalent  in  certain  dispensaries  of  supplying  liquor  under 
the  guise  of  medicine. 

7th _ That  retail  shops  generally  possessed  back-doors,  through  which 

liquor  was  clandestinely  sold  at  prohibited  hours. 

Suspension  of  the  Rule  limiting  the  capacity  of  Stills. 

Upon  a  reference  being  made  to  the  Board,  a  circular  was 
issued  stating  that  it  was  undesirable  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  the 
existin"  rule  ;  that,  pending  further  orders,  no  change  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  prevailing  system ;  and  that  when  the  stills  in  use  were 
larger  than  10  gallons,  they  might  continue  to  be  used. 


EXTRACT  from  the  Statement  showing  the  Revenue  from,  and  number  of 
Shops  for  the  Sale  of  Country  Spirits  from  1859-60  to  1883-84  in  Bengal, 
exclusive  of  the  Districts  included  in  Assam. 


COUNTRY  SPIRITS. 

LICENSES  ISSUED. 

License-fees 

Consumption 
of  distillery 

YEAR. 

err  revenue. 

OutstlU  re¬ 
venue. 

Totnl  re¬ 
venue. 

Sudder 

dlstlUery. 

Outstlll. 

TotnL 

dUtIUery 

pcrlnl  tmllons. 
L.  P. 

1 

2 

a 

- 

a 

6 

7 

8 

• 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Gallons. 

Figures 

not  avail- 

able. 

1873-74 

20,928,78 

2,423,65 

23,352,43 

4,723 

1,076 

5,799 

6,086,31 

6,443,48 

1883-84 

13,747,55 

38,479,76 

52,227,31 

481 

4,133 

4,614 

3,795,90 

2,687,77 

Total  in¬ 
crease  of 
revenue. 

28,874,88 

Substitution  of  Outstills  for  the  Sudder  Distilleries  in  Central  and 
Populous  places  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Bengal. 

From  an  early  period  the  Government  had  been  aware  of  the 
danger  of  multiplying  outstills.  .  .  .  The  results  of  the  repeated 

orders  of  Government  were  that  the  number  of  outstills  was  reduced 
from  5,250  in  1881-82,  to  4,094  in  1882-83,  and  to  4,132  in  1883-84. 
The  total  number  of  outstills  sanctioned  by  the  Board  for  the  current 
year  1884-85  was  3,998,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  out  of  these 
only  3,747  have  been  settled.  The  remainder  have  not  been  bid  for 
owing  to  the  pressure  caused  by  the  partial  failure  of  the  crops  last  year 
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in  some  districts  of  the 
distillery  shops  sanctioned 


provinces.  There  were  also  485  sudder 
out  of  which  464  were  settled. 


Conflicting  Opinions  regarding  Illicit  Distillation. 

The  statistics  of  prosecutions  show  that  cases  of  illicit  distillation 
have  been  detected  during  recent  years  in  every  district  in  the  province 
and  that  the  number  was  much  greater  when  the  central  distillery 
system  was  in  full  working  than  before  or  since.  .  .  .  Mr.  Nolan 

Collector  of  Shahabad,  writes  as  follows  “  The  theory  that  under  the 
central  distillery  system  there  existed  a  vast  system  of  illicit  distillation, 
which  has  disappeared  with  the  introduction  of  outstills,  has  always 
appeared  to  me  destitute  of  the  shadow  of  foundation.  Where  illicit 
distillation  exists  in  any  country  the  fact  is  known,  and  indicates  itself 
in  a  hundred  ways.  When  it  is  put  down,  there  is  a  fierce  struggle  and 
it  dies  hard.  In  Bengal  no  one  ever  heard  of  this  system  when  it  was 
supposed  to  exist,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  died  without  making  a 
sign.  There  was,  and  is,  some  small  illicit  distillation,  but  not  such°as 
to  effect  consumption  materially.  One  case  only  has  been  discovered 
since  the  introduction  of  the  outstill  system,  and  there  were  very  few 
before  that  change.”  .  .  .  The  subdivisional  officer  of  Sasseram 

considered  “the  hush-money  paid  by  illicit  distillers  to  zemindars, 
chowkidars,  and  the  police,  can  be  very  little  short  of  the  Government 
duty.” 


Positive  Evidence  of  the  Prevalence  of  Illicit  Distillation  in  Various 
Districts. 

.  .  .  It  will  be  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to  the  statements  on 

the  subject  contained  in  the  second  volume.  The  Commission  find  great 
difficulty  in  indicating  the  grounds  for  their  conclusion  that  illicit  dis¬ 
tillation  did  not  prevail  in  some  districts.  ...  In  spite  of  all  this, 
it  seems  to  the  Commission  safe  to  conclude  that  there  never  was  much 
illicit  distillation  in  those  districts  in  which  the  consumption  of  spirit  has 
always  been  small,  or  where  detection  would  have  been  comparatively 
easy,  particularly  if  there  be  a  concensus  of  opinion  that  the  practice  did 
not  exist,  and  if  cases  of  detection  were  few.  On  these  grounds  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  illicit  distillation  was  never  prevalent 
in  districts  like  Backergunge,  Furreedpore,  and  Pubna,  where  Mussul¬ 
man  Ferazis  predominate,  in  the  districts  of  Orssa,  where  drugs  are 
largely  consumed,  and  in  the  districts  near  Calcutta;  and  in  many  other 
districts,  what  little  illicit  distillation  existed  was  confined  to  small 
classes,  such  as  the  Christian  communities  of  Dacca,  and  other  parts  of 
East  Bengal. 


Difficulty  of  Detecting  Illicit  Distillation. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Commission, were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  almost  impossible  that  illicit  distillation  could  be 
carried  on  without  detection,  owing  to  the  smell,  and  the  general  diffi¬ 
culty  of  concealing  the  operation.  .  .  • 
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\  Effect  of  the  Outstill  System  in  Checking  the  Evils  desmbei  m  the 

'  '  Chapter  on  “  Illicit  Distillation  and  Smuggling. 

There  are  very  great  differences  of  opinion,  even  among  those most 
experienced  in  excise  matters,  regarding  the  effect  whmh  the  substitut  on 
of  outstills  for  the  central  distillery  system  lias  had  upon  illicit  distilla¬ 
tion,  and  similar  fraudulent  practices.  The  majority  of  experts  are  of 
opinion  that  its  effect  in  prevention  has  been  very  great,  and  that  illicit 
practices  have  almost  wholly  disappeared;  and  the  President  of  the 
Commission  found  that  this  view  is  held  by  many  of  the  most  competent 
officers  of  the  North-Western  Provmces.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
authorities  worthy  of  attention  consider  that  in  most  places  illicit  dis¬ 
tillation  and  smuggling  exist  to  the  same  extent  that  they  ever  did,  acid 
that  wherever  they  have  decreased,  the  change  is  due  to  the  “WT® 
cheapness  of  outstill  liquor,  which  they  look  upon  as  m  itsel.  a  nieatei 
evil  than  illicit  practices.  .  .  .  Before  leaving  this  part ,of  the 

subject,  the  Commission  desire  to  restate  emphatically  some  ot  the  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at  by  them,  and  already  indicated  m  this  chapter  and 
elsewhere.  Although  they  are  unable  to  make  even  a  fairly  accurate 
on  ess  at  the  actual  extent  of  illicit  distillation  and  smuggling  during  the 
central  distillery  period,  they  received  an  impression  that  it  must  have 
been  much  less  than  the  extent  of  the  illicit  practices  in  central  distil¬ 
leries  and  that  the  injury  caused  to  the.  revenue  by  the  latter  must  have 
been  much  greater  than  that  caused  by  the  former.  But  they  consider 
that  many  of  the  evils  connected  with  the  prevalence  of  illicit  distillation 
and  smuggling  are  much  graver  than  a  mere  loss  of  revenue.  The 
mischievous  effects  of  such  practices,  on  the  morals  and  welfare  of  any 
society  ill  which  they  prevail,  are  too  palpable  to  require  more  than  a 
passing  reference;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  there  is  in 
India  another  and  most  serious  set  of  evils,  inseparable  from  all  extensive 
and  energetic  direct  attempts  at  prevention  and  detection.  No  civilised 
Government  can  allow  illifcit  practices  of  the  kind  dealt  with  m  this 
chanter  to  prevail  without  an  effort  to  check  them ;  consequently,  any  sys- 
tern  of  excise  which  involves  great  direct  incentives  to  such  practices  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  strong  force  for  the  purpose  of  directly  preventing 
and  detectin'-  them  ;  and  such  force  must  almost  necessarily  in  India  be 
a  source  of  worry,  oppression,  and  extortion  to  innocent  persons,  as  well 
as  to  offenders  against  the  excise  laws.  The  Commission,  m  framing  the 
recommendations  which  they  have  decided  to  make  have  had  these  con¬ 
siderations  constantly  before  them,  and  they  trust  that  full  weight  may 
be  allowed  to  them  when  the  recommendations  come  to  be  examined. 


Allegations  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans  about  the  Use  of  Deleterious 
Substances  in  the  Manufacture  of  Outstill  Liquor. 

In  the  year -1881  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  of  Monghyr,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  asserted  that  outstill  liquor 
was  corrupted  with  all  manner  of  cheap  and  nasty  narcotics,  the  precise 
character  of  which,  however,  he  acknowledged  was  unknown  to  him. 
Extract  from  the  chemical  examiner’s  report : — 
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Copper,  and  the  active  principles  of  dhatura,  nux  vomica,  and 
aconite,  were  especially  sought  for,  but  with  negative  results.  The  solid 
residue  left  after  removal  of  alcohol  from  200  c.c.  of  the  mixed  liquors 
was  injected  into  a  cat’s  stomach  without  causing  any  symptoms.  The 
amount  of  spirit  received  was  too  small  to  admit  of  a  more  extended 
examination. 


“  Obviously  the  addition  of  dhatura,  etc.,  to  liquor,  after  it  had  been 
distilled,  would  render  it  poisonous.  I  believe  the  only  adulterant 
purposely  added  to  country  liquor  is  water. 


Drinking  Classes  among  Hindus  of  Bengal. 

•  .  .  lhus  Dr.  Rajendra  Lai  Mitra  writes  : — “X  knew  a  highly 

respectable  widow  lady,  connected  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  in  Calcutta,  who  belonged  to  the  Kaula  sect,  and  had  survived 
the  75th  anniversary  of  her  birthday,  who  never  said  her  prayers  (and 
she  did  so  regularly  every  morning  and  evening)  without  touching  the 
point  of  her  tongue  with  a  toothpick  dipped  in  a  vial  of ’arrack,  and 
sprinkling  a  few  drops  of  the  liquor  on  the  flowers  which  she  offered  to 
her  gods.  I  doubt  very  much  if  she  had  ever  drunk  a  wine-glassful  of 
arrack  at  once  in  all  her  life,  and  certain  it  is  that  she  never  had  any 
idea  of  the  pleasures  of  drinking,  but,  as  a  faithful  Kaula,  she  felt 
herself  in  duty  bound  to  observe  the  mandates  of  her  religion  with  the 
greatest  scrupulousness.  That  thousands  of  others  do  so  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe.  In  some  parts  of  Bengal,  where  arrack  is  not  easily 
accessible,  such  female  votaries  prepare  a  substitute  by  dropping  the 
milk  of  the  cocoanut  in  a  bell-metal  pot,  or  the  milk  in  a  copper  vessel, 
and  drink  a  few  drops  of  the  same.  Men  are,  however,  not  so  abstemi¬ 
ous,  and  the  Tantras  ordain  a  daily  allowance  of  five  cups  full,  the  cup 
being  so  made  as  to  contain  five  tolahs,  or  two  ounces — i.e.,  they  are 
permitted  to  take  ten  ounces,  or  about  a  pint  of  arrack  daily.” 


Spirit-drinking  among  Mahomedans. 

In  a  preceding  section  reference  has  been  made  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  habit  of  drinking  distilled  liquor  prevails  among  Mohamedans.  It 
was  there  stated  that  all  Mohamedans  belonging  to  the  modern  Puritan 
movement,  whether  known  as  Ferazis  or  as  “  the  prayerful  ”  or  “  new  ” 
Mohamedans,  are  rigid  abstainers  from  not  only  spirits,  but  also  fer¬ 
mented  liquors.  This  holds  good  throughout  the  province,  and  applies 
to  the  districts  of  Behar  as  well  as  to  Hoakholly  and  Pubna.  . 

On  the  whole,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Commission  are,  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Mohamedans  who  drink 
spirituous  liquor,  but  that  this  increase  has  mainly  taken  place  among 
those  classes  which  have  been  addicted  to  drink  at  all  times,  and  that 
comparatively  few  members  of  the  classes,  by  whom  the  prohibition  of 
drinking  has  heretofore  been  strictly  observed,  have  of  late  taken  to  the 
use  of  country  spirits. 
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Excise  in  the  Sonthal  Pergunnahs. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Skrefsrucl  was  not  in  the  Sonthal  Per- 
ounnahs  when  the  district  was  visited  by  the  Commission,  and  they 
have  consequently  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  results  of  his  latter 
experience  on  this  particular  point;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
marked  decrease  of  drunkenness  among  the  Sonthals  of  the  Pergunnahs 
during  tho  last  few  years. 


Inquiries  regarding  Allegations  of  the  Prevalence  of  Drinking  among 
certain  Classes. 

It  was  thought  necessary  to  make  special  inquiries  into  these 
allegations,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  has  been  collected, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  do 
more  than  state  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Commission  in 
each  case  :  (1)  As  regards  women,  it  seems  clear  that  there  are  no  foun¬ 
dations  for  the  sweeping  assertions  so  often  made,  and  that  no  class  ol 
women  have  begun  to  drink  spirits  of  recent  years.  Prostitutes  are  now 
addicted  to  drinking,  as  they  have  always  been,  and  women  of  the  very 
lowest  classes,  such  as  Dorns  and  Chamars,  and  women  belonging  to 
aboriginal  tribes,  are  sometimes  known  to  drink  spirit,  but  this  is  no 
new  thing,  especially  in  Behar.  There  were  some  vague  rumours  of  the 
spread  of  habits  of  drinking  among  ladies  of  respectable  position,  but 
there  was  nothing  tangible  in  these,  and  the  Commission  see  no  reason 
to  attach  any  importance  to  them.  (2)  An  inquiry  regarding  allegations 
of  the  spread  of  drinking  among  schoolboys  was  made  in  1881,  and  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  then  consulted  twenty  of  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  educational  officers  in  Bengal,  and  eleven  district  committees  ot 
public  instruction.  The  result  was  to  show  that  the  allegations  were 
Groundless,  the  officers  and  public  bodies  consulted  being  unanimous  on 
the  point.  The  present  inquiry  was  carefully  conducted  by  Baboo 
Krisna  Sen,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  who,  for  various 
reasons,  takes  special  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  result  was  almost 
the  same  as  that  of  the  inquiry  of  1881.  The  Commission  are  satisfied 
that  in  Bengal  schoolboys  do  not  drink  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  that 
in  Behar  only  those  boys  drink  who  belong  to  families  habitually  using 
liquor.  Even  among  them  there  was  no  evidence  of  excess,  unless  in 
very  rare  cases ;  and  most  frequently  it  was  found  that  the  statement 
that  these  drank  only  meant  that  they  did  so  on  occasions  of  social  or 
some  religious  ceremonies.  ...  (4)  There  lias  been  undoubtedly  a 

very  great  increase  of  late  years  in  the  number  of  spirit  drinkers  among 
the  wage-earning  classes,  including  those  who  cultivate  land  on  then- 
own  account,  in  addition  to  working  for  hire.  This  has  been  most 
marked  in  the  Behar  spirit-drinking  tract,  in  the  cities  of  Bengal,  and 
in  the  centres  of  the  jute-pressing,  cotton  and  jute-spinning,  and  coal¬ 
mining  industries.  ...  (5)  There  has  also  been  a  great  increase  in 

the  number  of  drinkers  among  domestic  servants,  paiki-bearers,  and 
others  employed  in  personal  service. 
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Difficulty  of  forming  Accurate  Estimate  of  the  Extent  of  increase. 

.  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an  undoubted  and  most 

serious  increase  in  the  consumption  of  spirit  of  recent  years  in  some 
places,  sucli  as  the  urban  parts  of  the  Patna  and  Monghyr  districts, 
where  the  revenue  has  actually  decreased  in  spite  of  the  increased  con¬ 
sumption.  ... 


Comparison  of  Consumption  in  the  years  1875-76  and  1883-84. 

The  total  number  of  stills  in  1875-76,  including  the  central  distillery 
stills  in  Calcutta  and  outstills  in  the  interior,  was  1847,  out  of  which 
1169  were  clay,  and  678  of  metal  and  of  mixed  clay  and  metal.  The 
capacity  of  the  former  was  589  maunds,  and  that  of  the  latter  was  5844 
maunds,  making  a  total  of  11734  maunds.  The  total  number  of  stills 
in  the  year  1883-84  was  4209,  out  of  which  2286  were  clay.  The 
aggregate  capacity  of  the  former  was  12294  maunds,  and  that  of  the 
latter  1525-f  maunds,  the  total  being  2754|  maunds.  There  has  there¬ 
fore  been  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  capacity  of  the  stills  of  1581§ 
maunds,  or  nearly  135  per  cent.  As  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  sec¬ 
tion,  the  amount  of  spirit  manufactured  in  all  the  central  distilleries  of 
Bengal  outside  Calcutta  in  the  year  1875-76,  could  not  have  been  less 
than  879,000  gallons;  and  as  this  calculation  was  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  low  average  rate  of  working,  the  out-turn  was  probably  much 
more.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  stills  were  worked  on  an  average  752 
times,  being  the  number  taken  for  the  outstills  in  the  preceding  section, 
the  total  amount  of  out-turn  would  have  been  1,101,680  gallons;  and 
this  may  in  the  present  calculation  be  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  to  have  been  the  actual  out-turn.  The  amount  of  spirit 
consumed  in  Calcutta,  and  that  consumed  in  the  24  Pergunnahs, 
though  manufactured  in  Calcutta,  has  to  be  added  to  this,  and  also 
the  amount  manufactured  in  the  outstills  existing  in  1875-76.  The 
amount  consumed  in  Calcutta  was  125,223  gallons.  The  amount 
consumed  in  the  24  Pergunnahs,  though  manufactured  in  Calcutta, 
was  about  12, S00  gallons.  There  were  771  outstills  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  with  an  aggregate  working  capacity  of  348  maunds.  If 
these  worked  on  an  average  752  times  in  the  year,  the  out-turn 
would  have  been  523,392  gallons.  The  total  amount,  therefore, 
manufactured  within  the  province  in  stills,  the  existence  of  which  was 
known,  may  be  estimated  at  1,763,095  gallons.  There  remains  the 
amount  illicitly  distilled  in  concealed  stills,  and  the  amount  smuggled 
from  outside  the  province,  but  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make  any 
estimate  of  these  items.  There  are  absolutely  no  date  on  which  a  cal¬ 
culation  could  be  based,  and  the  Commission  do  not  feel  justified  at 
even  hazarding  a  guess,  as  to  the  probable  proportion  which  they  bore 
to  the  licit  consumption.  This  defect  of  course  to  some  extent  vitiates 
any  comparison  between  the  amount  estimated  to  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  in  known  stills  in  previous  years,  and  the  amount  now  manufac¬ 
tured ;  and  allowance  should  be  made  for  this  unknown  element  of 
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disturbance  in  dealing  with  the  figures  contained  in  this  part  of  the 
report.  Apart  from  this,  it  would  appear  that  the  increase  in  production 
of  the  last  eight  years  is  represented  by  the  difference  between  1.763,095 
gallons,  the  estimated  probable  outturn  in  1875-76,  and  4,131,832  the 
estimated  production  of  1883-84,  and  amounts  to  the  equivalent  of 
2,368,737  gallons  of  London  proof  spirit,  an  increase  of  134  per  cent. 
If  the  rate  of  working  throughout  the  calculations  be  taken  as  600  times 
in  the  year,  the  rate  assumed  for  the  calculations  in  section  61,  the 
figures  would  be  as  follows  : — 

®  Gallons. 

879,000 
417,600 


Estimated  out-turn  of  central  stills  in  1875-76,  - 
Estimated  out-turn  of  outstills  in  the  same  year, 

Actual  out-turn  of  Calcutta,  inclusive  of  the  amount  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  24  Pergunnahs,  - 


138,023 


Total  out-turn  of  1875-76,  1,434,623 


The  out-turn  of  1883-S4,  worked  out  in  the  same  manner,  would  have 
been  3,381,244,  and  the  amount  of  increase  would  therefore  have  been 
1,946,621,  or  rather  more  than  135  per  cent.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  figures  indicate  not  merely  an  increase  in  the  number  of  con¬ 
sumers  of  country  spirits,  but  also  a  positive  increase  in  drunkenness, 
especially  among  Bengalis,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  without  any  very 
rrreat  exaggeration,  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  drink  get 
drunk.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  Hindustanis — at  least  not  to  the  same 
extent ;  and  even  iD  the  case  of  Bengalis,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  determine  how  much  of  the  increased  consumption  is  due  to  increase 
in  the  number  of  consumers,  and  how  much  to  increase  in  the  average 
amount  drunk  by  each  consumer. 


Comparison  between  Towns  and  Country  Tracts  m  the  mutter  oj 
Drinking. 

. The  city  of  Monghyr  rivals  Patna  in  drunkenness;  and 

the  evidence  taken  at  Jamalpore,  even  after' the  necessary  deductions 
have  been  made  for  exaggerations  and  inaccuracy,  proves  that  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  of  drinking  among  the  workmen  of  that  place. 
Yet  the  revenue  from  spirits  in  the  towns  of  this  district  tell  from  Rs. 
151,614,  in  the  first  to  Rs.  137,844,  in  the  second  of  the  two  periods 
taken,  while  that  of  the  rural  portions  of  the  district  rose  from  Rs. 
165,331  to  Rs.  455,522.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  decrease  is 
equally  remarkable.  There  are  many  also  in  which  there  is  an  increase 
shown  in  the  towns,  but  always  proportionately  much  less  than  that  in 
the  rural  tracts,  the  only  exception  being  Balasore,  where  the  central 
distillery  has  been  kept  up  for  the  supply  of  the  town  tract.  The 
explanation  of  the  facts  illustrated  by  this  table  is  threefold  :  In  the 
first  place,  the  revenue  derived  from  urban  tracts  under  the  central  dis¬ 
tillery  system  more  nearly  corresponded  with  the  actual  consumption 
than  did  the  revenue  derived  from  rural  tracts.  Illicit  distillation  was 
comparatively  difficult,  was  easily  detected,  and  was  therefore  rare.  .  .  . 
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Imported  Spirits. 

•  .  .  .  If  we  take  those  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1872-73,, 

and  compare  them  with  those  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1882-83,  we 
find  that  in  the  first  period  1,323,928  gallons  were  imported,  and  in  the 
second  period  1,386,145  gallons.  This  would  show  a  yearly  increase  of 
about  12,000  gallons  in  the  latter  period.  But  then  it  is  stated  that 
there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  importation  of  whisky,  which  is 
said  to  have  to  some  extent  displaced  wine  and  beer  among  Europeans. 

Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Causes  of  Increase  in  the  Consumption  of 
Spirituous  Liquors. 

It  was  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  that  there  had  been  in  all 
probability  during  recent  years  a  constantly  growing  consumption  of  all 
excisable  articles  produced  in  Bengal  except  spirit  manufactured  in 
India  after  the  European  manner,  and  in  Chapter  VII.  an  attempt  was 
made  to  determine  the  approximate  amount  of  the  increase  in  the  case 
of  country  spirit,  in  which  undoubtedly  it  has  been  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  any  other  article.  In  making  these  estimates  the  Commission 
tried  to  get  at  the  actual  figures  of  consumption,  whether  licit  or  illicit, 
and  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  printed  reports,  which  only  show 
the  former.  As  already  explained,  they  have  failed  to  obtain  any  data 
on  which  to  make  even  an  approximation  to  the  amount  of  spirits  illicitly 
manufactured  and  smuggled,  but  they  have  been  able  to  fix  with  some 
approach  to  certainty  what  may  be  called  the  range  of  the  possible  out¬ 
turn  of  all  the  known  stills  in  the  province  in  the  year  1875-76,  and  the 
year  1883-84 — that  is  to  say,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
total  out-turn  of  all  the  known  stills  in  the  province  in  1875-76  was  in  all 
probability  not  less  than  1,434,623  gallons,  and  not  more  than  1,763,095 
gallons  converted  into  London  proof,  and  that  in  1883-84  it  was  not 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  3,381,244  gallons,  and  not  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  4,131,832  gallons  London  proof.  The  amount  of  increase 
therefore  would  be  1,946,621  gallons  in  the  one  case  and  2,368,737 
gallons  in  the  other.  No  matter  what  view  may  be  taken  of  the  extent 
of  illicit  distillation  and  smuggling  under  the  central  distillery  system, 
they  cannot  be  held  to  account  for  any  considerable  proportion  of  this 
amount,  and  they  may  be  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  without  the  conclusion  arrived  at  being  seriously  vitiated  thereby. 
It  will  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  amount  of  increase  which  has  to 
be  accounted  for  is  something  between  1,946,621  and  2,368,737  gallons. 
Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  increase,  but  all  that  are 
worth  consideration  may  be  classed  under  four  heads — viz.,  first,  the 
effect  of  social,  moral,  and  religious  changes  in  relaxing  the  restrictions 
which  at  a  former  period  had  kept  large  classes  from  indulging  in  spirit¬ 
uous  liquors,  and  in  preparing  those  classes  to  take  advantage  of  all 
opportunities  for  increased  drinking  afforded  to  them  either  by  their 
own  improved  circumstances  or  by  change  in  the  excise  system ;  secondly, 
increase  of  population  and  an  increase  in  the  earnings  of  many  classes, 
especially  labourers,  artizans,  and  domestic  servants,  which  has  left  them 
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a  greater  margin  for  expenditure  on  luxuries  than  they  bad ,{ 
thirdly,  the  cheapness  of  liquor,  due,  as  alleged  by  some,  to  the  outstill 
system  in  itself,  and  as  alleged  by  others  to  faults  in  its  admmistrat  on 
and  fourthly,  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  drink  and  me. eased 
temptations  to  indulge  in  it,  which  it  is  supposed  have  been  the Result 
of  the  substitution  of  the  outstill  system  for  that  of  snddei  distilleues. 
Each  of  these  reasons  will  be  taken  in  order  in  the  following  sections. 
An  examination  will  be  made  into  its  validity,  and  in  the  case  of  its 
bein"  found  valid  an  attempt  made  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  it 
can  be  held  to  have  influenced  the  increase  in  drinking. 

Moral  and  Social  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  prinking. 

.  For  instance,  in  the  paper  written  by  Lieutenant 
Hamilton  in  1785,  he  stated  that  the  spirit  made  from  the  mowhu 
flow”  was  so  strong  and  cheap  that  any  man  could  get  completely 
drunk  with  the  amount  to  be  bought  for  one  halfpenny. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  Commission  held  p 
similar  to  those  of  the  twenty-four  Pergunnahs  officials  of  180-,,  and 
a  few  of  them  advocated  restrictive  measures  similar  to  those  then 
recommended.  For  instance,  Dewan  Joy  Pr akasli  Lull  gave i  as i  on  e  of 
the  causes  of  the  increase  of  drinking,  the  disintegration  ot society, 
which  he  explained  to  mean  the  decline  of  the ,  efficiency ujt  the ,  caste 
system,  which  in  India  had  hitherto  supplied  the  force  which  public 
opinion  supplies  in  other  countries.  He  said  that  lie  also  mean the 
breaking  up  of  the  old  joint  family  system,  under  which  no  member  ot 
a  family  which  did  not  drink  was  allowed  to  drink ;  and  he  su0„ested 
that  the  Municipal  Commissioners,  or  the  village  Community  in  the 
shape  of  a  panchayet,  or  the  new  bodies  proposed  to  be  formed  undei 
the' Local  Self-Government  Act,  should  have  power  to  punish  people 

who  drink  excessively.  Baboo  Bankim  Chandr  Chatteiji,  DeP“^ 
Collector  of  Howrah,  considers  that  the  principal  restriction  upon  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  people,  both  Hindu  and  Mussulman,  had  been 
supplied  by  religion;  but  that  the  people  in  the  lower  classes  now  see 
their  betters,  the  educated  classes,  treat  that  religion  with  little  respect, 
and  they  themselves  lose  all  respect  for  it.  What  was  before  a  heinous  sin 
is  now  only  a  pleasant  vice.  The  least  educated  classes  are  ‘hose  most 
afraid  of  sin,  and  at  the  same  time  the  least  disinclined  to  vice,  this, 
the  opinion  of  the  witness,  is  not  a  cause  which  is  new  It  has  been  at 
work  for  at  least  half  a  century,  and  he  believes  the  eftect  has  been  the 
same  throughout  that  period,— increased  drunkenness. 

Caste,  he  writes,  had,  and  still  has,  a  side  entirely  discon¬ 
nected  with  religion . No  man  belonging  to  a  caste  in  which 

drinking  was  not  permitted  would  in  those  days  dare  to  drink  flora  teal 
of  falling  under  the  displeasure  of  the  village  elders.  .  .  •  • 

the  educated  classes  of  Bengal,  and  among  the  Kayasths  ot  Belui,  the 
spread  of  English  education  and  of  Western  ideas  has  had  m  many  cases 
the  effect  of  encouraging  drinking  habits.  The  first  batch  of  the  students 
of  the  Hindu  College  thought  it  their  duty  to  assert  their  newly-acquired 
principles  by  a  revolt  against  all  the  usages  especially  sanctioned  by 
Hindu  reli"ion  or  by  the  rules  of  caste  ;  and  the  drinking  of  distilled 
liquor,  which  rapidly’ degenerated  into  habitual  drunkenness,  was  one  of 
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the  means  adopted  by  them  to  protest  against  what  they  considered  to 
be  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  Hinduism.  .  .  .  The  Magistrate 

of  Backergunge,  in  his  note  on  country  spirit,  printed  in  the  second 
volume,  states  his  belief  that  drunkenness  is  decreasing  among  the 
higher  and  better  educated  classes  in  Calcutta,  and  that  the  example  set 
in°  Calcutta  is  spreading  rapidly  among  similar  classes  in  Motussil 
towns.  The  Commission  trust  this  view  is  not  oversanguine,  but  they 
cannot  conceal  from  themselves  the  fact  that  much  of  the  evidence  goes 
the  other  way.  .  .  . 


Effect  on  Consumption  of  Increase  in  Population,  and  in  the 
Earnings  of  the  Drinking  Classes. 

Extract  from  the  statement  of  Baboo  Pyari  Mohun  Mookerji, 
zemindar  of  Utterpara  : — 

«  .  .  .  I  think  the  introduction  of  the  outstill  system  has  thrown 

temptation  in  the  way  of  poor  people  which  they  could  have  otherwise 
resisted  ”  .  Now,  the  actual  out-turn  of  Calcutta,  in  lb8--oo, 

was  187,511  proof  gallons,  against  125,223  in  1875-76  showing  an 
increase  of  62,288  gallons,  or  49 ‘7  per  cent.  The  out-turn  of  the  Benares 
distillery  was  95,377  gallons  somewhat  below  London  proof  in  IblO-tb, 
and  165,247  gallons  of  about  the  same  strength  in  1882-83,  the  increase 
being  69,870  gallons,  or  73'2  per  cent.  .  .  .  There  is  therefore  an 

increased  consumption  of  nearly  1,100,000  gallons,  which  is  not  accounted 
for  by  any  improvement  in  the  slightest  degree  likely  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  circumstances  of  the  drinking  classes.  In  the  rest  of  the 
province  the  increase  due  to  this  cause  probably  was  less  than  in  Beliai, 
approaching  more  nearly  to  the  Calcutta  than  to  the  Benares  ra  e.  •  • 

It  is  probable,  as  stated  in  a  previous  section,  that  some  of  the  figuies 
based  on  the  supposed  out-turn  of  stills  are  too  high,  the  working  rate 
having  been  probably  over-estimated  in  some  cases,  and  that  some 
deductions  ought  therefore  to  be  made  from  the  figures  given  in  this 
section;  but  the  proportionate  results  will  not  be  very  matenally 
affected  even  if  the  lower  working  rate  be  assumed.  In  this  case  the 
portion  of  the  total  increase  in  Bengal  accounted  tor  by  the  improved 
circumstances  of  the  drinking  classes  would  be  about  ^bCl.OOU  gallons 
and  the  amount  remaining  to  be  accounted  for  would  be  about  1,U1U,UUU 
gallons. 

Comparison  of  the  Prices  of  Outstill  and  Central  Distillery  Spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  other  things 
bein"  equal,  the  tendency  will  be  for  custom  to  flow  to  the  shop  where 
stronger  liquor  is  sold  than  that  obtainable  for  the  same  price  else¬ 
where,  or  where  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  liquor  is  sold  at  a  lowei 
price.  .  .  - 

Examination  of  Statements  regarding  the  alleged  Facilities  for 
Drinking  afforded  by  the  Present  System. 

In  many  such  cases  the  newly-established  shops  have  merely 
taken  the  place  of  illicit  stills ;  but  in  others,  particularly  in  the  districts 
of  North  and  East  Bengal,  they  have  been  placed  where  they  were  not 
wanted  and  their  existence  has  led  to  an  increased  consumption,  it  is 
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also  said  that  the  situation  of  many  shops  on  the  sides  of  high  loads,  and 
in  streets,  at  markets,  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  and  neai 
factories  and  other  places  where  large  numbers  of  workmen  are  em¬ 
ployed,  gives  opportunities  for  drinking  which  did  not  exist  formerly, 
and  so  tends  to  increase  consumption.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is 
very  strong,  and  it  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  personal  observation  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  It  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  heie 
all  the  statements  made  by  the  witnesses  on  this  point  but  a  lew  may 
be  quoted.  Eay  Jovprakash  Lall  Bahadur,  Deivan  to  the  Maharajah  ot 
Doomroon,  stated  that  he  considered  it  to  be  a  fact  that  people  get 
accustomed  to  the  smell  of  the  liquor  from  the  outstills  which  are 
situated  in  public  places  :  that  this  has  a  tendency  to  do  away  with  the 
dislike  to  drinking ;  and  that  this  was  not  the  case  with  liquor  shops 
under  the  sudder  distillery  system,  as  the  liquor  was  not  manufactured 
in  them.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Evans,  of  Monghyr,  described  outstills  as 
abounding  in  towns,  in  most  villages  of  any  size,  by  the  wayside,  at  the 
chats,  and  resting-places  of  travellers,  cartmen,  and  carriers.  Ike  Kev. 
Mr.  Onascli,  of  Eanchi,  stated  that  in  former  years  a  distillery  was 
seldom  seen  on  the  principal  roads  of  Cliota  Nagpore,  but  that  now  most 
of  them  are  to  be  found  on  and  in  localities  where  there  is  the  greatest 
traffic  or  gathering  together  of  the  people.  Mr.  French,  manager  of  the 
Churaman  Ward’s  estate  in  Dinagepore,  who  has  had  fifty-two  years 
experience  of  the  country,  after  forcibly  describing  the  increase  m 
drinking  observed  by  him,  stated  his  belief  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  the 
increased  facilities  with  which  liquor  can  be  bought,  as  a  man  has  now 
cheap  liquor  at  his  very  door.  A  deputation  of  the  East  Bengal  Land- 
holders'  Association,  who  met  the  President  of  the  Commission  at 
Dacca,  stated  to  him  that  in  their  opinion  the  increase  of  drinking 
among  the  lower  classes  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  shops  being 
situated  in  markets  and  such  like  places.  As  already  observed,  the 
statements  made  by  so  many  witnesses  on  this  point  were  supported  y 
the  facts  observed  by  the  Commission,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  selection  of  improper  sites  for  shops  has  had  much  to  do  m  most 
districts  with  the  increase  of  drinking  and  drunkenness.  Theie  weie 
some  other  points  in  which  it  was  alleged  the  present  excise  is  faulty  in 
allowing  undue  facilities  for  drinking,  such  as  the  hours  of  closing  and 
the  like,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine  them  here,  as  they  will  be 
dealt  with  in  the  suggestions  made  in  the  following  chapter. 


THE  EXCISE  COMMISSION. 

The  marine r  in  which  this  part  of  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with. 

At  the  best,  every  system  of  excise  that  has  been  yet 
devised  has’evils  inherent  in  it,  and  dangers  which  have  to  be  constantly 
ouarded  against.  There  is  no  system  either  unobjectionable  in  theory 
or  faultless  in  practice,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  adopt  for  each 
place  the  form  of  taxation  and  manner  of  working  which  may  seem  best 
suited  to  it,  and  most  likely  to  check  avowed  consumption  without  giving 
an  irrestrainable  impetus  to  unlawful  practices.  This  conclusion  has 
forced  itself  upon  the  Commission  as  the  main  outcome  of  their  inquiries, 
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and  it  has  been  clearly  indicated  throughout  this  report ;  but  they  think 
that  it  cannot  be  stated  too  strongly,  and  scarcely  repeated  too  often. 
For  in  looking  back  over  the  management  of  excise  in  Bengal  since  1790, 
nothing  comes  out  more  clearly  than  the  mischief  caused  by  the  belief 
that  the  particular  system  in  favour  at  a  given  time  was  the  one  perfect 
and  universally  applicable  system,  and  by  the  determination  of  its 
supporters  to  introduce  it  everywhere  and  at  all  risks. 

Consideration  of  the  Proposal  to  Reintroduce  the  Central  Distillery 
System  throughout  the  Province. 

....  Apart  from  the  moral  and  social  evils  which  are  clearly 
indicated  by  the  disproportion  between  revenue  and  known  consumption, 
there  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  insurmountable  objections  on 
the  score  of  health  and  public  convenience  to  allowing  the  manufacture 
of  country  spirit,  with  the  nuisance  inseparable  from  it,  to  be  earned  on 
in  the  midst  of  crowded  Indian  towns,  or  even  large  villages.  .  . 


Proposals  for  Towns  in  which  the  establishment  of  Central  Distilleries  is 
not  recommended. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  hare  considered  anxiously  the 
question  of  recommending  the  reintroduction  of  the  central  distillery 
system  into  them.  They  have  finally  determined  not  to  do  so,  partly 
because  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  provide  in  such  places  the 
trustworthy  and  intelligent  agency  required  to  guard  agamst  the  dangers 
and  evils  inherent  in  the  working  of  the  central  distillery  system,  partly 
because  they  think  that  the  danger  of  monopoly  growing  up  is  much 
less  in  the  small  towns  and  in  cities,  where  there  is  not  now  much 
consumption,  than  it  is  in  the  great  drinkitjg  cities,  but  mainly  because 
the  Commission  feel  confident  that  their  proposals  to  limit  the  size  ot  the 
stills,  and  to  make  the  revenue  from  them  bear  some  proportion  to  then- 
capacity,  will  practically  secure  most  of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  centra 
distilleries,  though  it  is  thought  quite  impossible  that  the  revenue  » ll 
be  less  than  it  might  be  expected  to  be  if  the  latter  were  re-established 
at  all  head-quarters  of  subdivisions  and  districts.  .  .  .  s  a  rea  y 

stated,  the  Commission  are  satisfied  that  the  manufacture  of  country 
spirit  in  shops  situated  in  the  midst  of  human  dwellings  should  not.  be 
allowed;  and  they  also  consider  that  the  mutiplication  of  places  ot 
manufacture  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  is  also  objectionable 
on  sanitary  grounds  as  well  as  on  grounds  of  public  convenience.  .  ■  • 

Exit-act  from  the  “  Summary  of  Conclusions  "  and  Suggestions  at  which 
the  Commission  have  arrived. 

(41  Since  then  there  have  been  repeated  changes  in  the 
systems  of  excise  of  country  spirit, —first  outstills,  then  centra 
distilleries,  then  again  outstills,  then  a  farming  system,  then  outetUls 
then  central  distilleries  again,  and  lastly  outstills  once  more,  the 
Commission  consider  that  the  effects  of  these  constant  changes  were  bad 
and  that  a  tendency  also  observable  to  force  the  umvemal  adoption 
throughout  the  province  of  whatever  system  of  excise  might  be  in  favour 
at  anv  time  has  also  had  mischievous  results.  . 

}  (H)  In  sections  75  to  80  of  the  report  a  detailed  examina¬ 

tion  has'  been  made  of  different  tribes,  castes,  sects,  and  classes  with 
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reference  to  the  prevalence  of  habits  of  drinking  among  them.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  reproduce  all  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  but  they  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  drinking  has  ever  prevailed  among 
many  large  sections  of  the  population,  or  that  it  has  begun  of  late  to 
spread  among  them;  but  there  are  symptoms  of  its  appearance  among  other 
classes  which  had  hitherto  been  precluded  from  drinking  by  religious 
scruples  or  by  social  sanctions,  and  there  is  a  marked  and  grave  increase 
in  the  number  of  drinkers  among  the  classes  which  have  been  always  in  the 
habit  of  drinking,  especially  among  the  wage-earning  classes  in  Behar. 

(15)  The  Commission  consider  that  there  has  been  a  very  serious 
increase  of  drunkenness  in  many  parts  of  Bengal  and  Behar ;  but  they 
think  this  to  have  been  relatively  less  than  the  increase  in  consumption, 
and  they  also  hold  that,  as  a  rule,  the  increase  in  habitual  drinking  and 
in  drunkenness  has  been  greater  in  urban  than  in  rural  tracts. 

(16)  In  order  to  arrive  at  approximate  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
country  spirit  consumed  now,  as  contrasted  with  that  consumed  when 
the  central  distillery  system  prevailed,  the  Commission  collected  with 
much  care  and  trouble  figures  showing  the  amount  of  materials  which 
each  still  working  in  the  year  1875-76  was  able  to  work  off  at  one 
distillation,  and  similar  figures  for  stills  now  in  existence.  They  also, 
after  elaborate  inquiries,  found  out  approximately  the  average  number 
of  times  which  each  still  was  likely  to  have  worked  in  the  year  1875-76, 
and  to  work  at  present.  In  order  to  guard  against  possible  errors,  they 
thought  it  wise  to  assume  two  limits — namely,  the  maximum  number  of 
times  which  according  to  their  information  the  stills  were  at  all  likely  to 
have  worked,  and  the  maximum  number  below  which  it  seems  almost 
impossible  that  the  average  could  have  fallen.  Knowing,  then,  the 
amount  of  proof  spirit  which  can  be  obtained  on  an  average  from  each 
maund  of  material  at  one  distillation,  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
an  amount  of  spirit  equivalent  to  between  1,434,623  and  1,763,095 
gallons  of  proof  spirit  was  manufactured  in  1875-76,  and  that  an  amount 
equivalent  to  between  3,381,244,  and  4,131,832  of  London  proof  was 
manufactured  in  1883-84.  The  amount  of  increase  in  one  case  would 
have  been  1,946,621,  and  in  the  other  2,368,737  gallons  of  proof  spirit. 

.  .  (20)  An  examination  of  the  figures  of  consumption  of 

distilled  liquors  in  Calcutta  and  Benares,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with 
those  of  Bengal,  generally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  not  more  than  about 
two-fifths  of  the  estimated  increase  in  the  amount  of  spirit  consumed 
in  Bengal  could  be  accounted  for  as  what  may  be  called  the  normal 
increase  due  to  the  greater  purchasing  power  of  the  consuming  classes, 
and  to  their  consequent  more  liberal  indulgence  in  all  articles  of  luxury. 
The  remainder  of  the  increase  is  manifestly  due  to  other  causes. 

.  .  (22)  The  excessive  number  of  shops  as  compared  with  the 

number  of  actual  consumers  in  some  parts  of  the  province,  especially  in 
Bengal  proper,  has  undoubtedly  had  a  tendency  to  encourage  consumption, 
and  the  Commission  have  felt  bound  to  urge  strongly  the  danger  of 
looking  merely  to  total  population  and  area  in  fixing  excise-shops.  The 
consideration  which  should  be  mainly  regarded  is  the  probable  number 
of  actual  consumers.  It  also  appeai-s  to  the  Commission  that  the 
increase  of  drinking  has  been  in  some  measure  due  to  the  selection  of  im¬ 
proper  sites  for  shops,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages  of 
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aborigines,  and  of  factories  and  other  places  where  large  bodies  of  the 
wage-earning  classes  are  congregated  together. 

Extract  from  “  Tlie  Proceedings  of  the  Commission .” 

Calcutta  : _ .  .  .  Extract  from  the  “  Memorandum  on  Fusel  Oil 

by  Dr.  Warden.” 

(17)  Under  the  outstill  system  the  distiller  is  left  to  follow 
his  own  method  of  distillation,  and  to  use  any  materials  he  may  fancy. 
His  great  object  is  to  obtain  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  maximum  amount 
of  spirit  from  his  materials.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  well  known 
that  a  high  temperature  accelerates  the  fermentative  process;  it  also 
favours  the  formation  of  fusel  oil.  A  distiller,  therefore,  saves  time  and 
obtains  a  more  intoxicating  liquor  by  hastening  fermentation.  Again, 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  is  contained 
in  the  first  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  distillate.  He  does  not 
use  the  hydrometer.  Experience  has  taught  him  perhaps  that  he  gets  a 
more  intoxicating  liquor  by  distilling  a  large  quantity  than  by  preparing 
a  strong  alcohol  first  and  then  diluting  it  with  water.  On  these 
"rounds,  therefore,  I  believe  that  the  distillery  liquor  was  often  purer  as 
regards  fusel  oil  than  the  liquor  now  manufactured  under  the  outstill 

Syi Darjeeling  18th  April.— The  President  proceeded  to  Darjeeling. 
During  his  stay  there  he  took  the  opportunity  of  personally  consulting 
Lord  Ulick  Brown,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Division,  on  various 
matters  connected  with  Ganja  and  country  spirit,  as  noticed  more  fully 
in  the  report.  The  local  officers,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell  Brown,  and 
several  planters,  were  also  consulted.  The  President  found  a  very 
stron"  feeling  among  the  planters  against  having  outstills  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  tea-gardens,  and  the  question  is  dealt  with  in  the  report. 
But  it  was  also  clearly  shown  that  there  is  very  much  illicit  distillation 
on  tea-"ardens,  and  that  the  managers  do  not  as  a  rule  take  efficient 
measures  to  check  the  evil.  The  President  formed  this  opinion  when  in 
char»e  of  the  district  some  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  much  strengthened 
by  the  information  now  received.  Much  information  was  also  received 
re"ardin"  the  existence  of  an  extensive  system  of  smuggling  spirit  from 
Nepaul  into  the  Darjeeling  district.  As  almost  all  supplies  come  across 
the  frontier,  which  runs  for  many  miles  in  an  imaginary  line,  and  which 
is  open  everywhere,  and  as  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  cheap  spirit, 
and  among  the  coolies  of  tea-gardens  and  other  workmen,  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  put  the  smuggling  down  effectually.  On  the  subject s  of 
illicit  manufacture  the  President  received  an  interesting  note  from  Mr. 
D  Norton  the  Joint-Magistrate  at  Kurseong,  the  substance  of  which  is 
given  here,  as  it  represents  fairly  enough  the  results  of  the  inquiries 
personally  made  by  the  President. 

Extract  from  tlx  “Minute  by  Mr.  A.  .Money,  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Revenue,  referred  to  in  Section  30  of  the  Report. 

(7)  The  following  are  quotations  from  Magistrate’s  reports 
Monghyr. —  An  intelligent  shopkeeper  (vendor  of  brandy)  in 
Jamalpore  tells  me  that  native  gentlemen  who  can  talk  English  appear 
to  acquire  a  taste  lor  brandy  with  the  language.’ 
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Moorshedabad.— “As  education  and  civilisation  of  the  European 
type  increase,  it  may,  I  think,  be  expected  that  intemperance  will  in¬ 
crease  ■  but  the  evil  will  probably  wear  itself  out  in  time. 

8.  An  English  Medical  Officer  of  many  years  experience  in  the 
Mofussil  writes:— “But  it  is  not  the  occasional  and  formal  indulgence 
in  intoxication  that  lias  caused  the  present  outcry,  but  the  much  more 
demoralising  habit  of  private  drinking  indulged  in  by  nearly  nine-tenths 
of  the  Bengalis  instructed  at  our  English  colleges  and  schools. 

“  It  is  sad  to  think  that  this  has  been  the  eliect  of  education,  but  it  is 
too  true  to  be  overlooked.  No  Hindu  can  become  acquainted  with 
European  science  without  disbelieving  his  own  religion.  Without  any 
religious  convictions,  and  without  moral  training,  he  leaves  the  college 
a  slave  to  his  own  passions,  and  blindly  follows  the  example  of  the  rich 
and  influential  around  him. 

“  Havin'*  no  fixed  ideas  to  guide  him,  he  yields  to  his  own  incli¬ 
nations,  and  adopts  habits  which  are  foreign  to  his  race.  Caste 
observances  are  broken  through,  and  all  that  a  Hindu  regards  as 
obligatory  is  neglected,  and  often  ridiculed. 

“  Social  intercourse  is  more  unrestrained  than  formerly,  but  fnends 
never  meet  now-a-days  without  spirits  being  consumed. 

“The  quantity  of  intoxicating  liquor  drunk  on  holidays  is  incredible. 
In  the  course  of  practice  I  have  met  patients  who  have  astonished  me 
by  describing  their  powers  of  drinking.  One,  a  Maliomedan  moon- 
shee,  asserted  that  he  had  finished  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  three  bottles 
of  beer  at  an  evening  sitting ;  another,  a  Ivayasth,  a  vakil,  that  lie  had 
swallowed  a  bottle  of  brandy  almost  at  a  draught," 

“Anion"  Mahomedans,  again,  both  Sunnis  and  Shiahs,  and  not 
excludin'*  °the  Ferazis,  intemperance  is  much  more  common  than 
formerly"  Even  the  moonshee  and  hafiz  indulge  freely,  and  among  the 
degenerate  representatives  of  the  old  families  intoxication  is  regarded  as 

a  very  venial  offence.”  . 

(35)  While  I  entirely  go  with  petitioners  in  their  regret 
that  sobriety  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  Bengali  to  the  same  extent  as 
formerly,  I  cannot  but  think  they  have  painted  in  exaggerated  colours 
the  evils  of  increased  consumption  of  liquor.  One  petition,  Baboo 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen’s,  thus  describes  them 

“  Crime  and  immorality  are  also  in  a  large  measure  attributable  to 
this  cause.  The  instances  of  petty  crimes  and  heinous  offences  com¬ 
mitted  under  the  influence  of  drink  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  may 
be  proved  by  the  criminal  records  of  the  country.” 

“It  is  indeed  harrowing  and  painful  to  contemplate  the 
extent  to  which  sensuality,  profligacy,  and  brutal  revels  on  the  one 
hand  and  irreligion,  blasphemy,  and  practical  atheism  on  the  other, 
are  making  ravages  among  all  classes  of  the  native  community  m  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  spread  of  drunkenness,  and  undermining  the  religious 
and  moral  life  of  the  nation.”  .  .  .  •  “In  short  the  use  of 

intoxicating  liquor  has  done  more  than  anything  to  degrade  the  phy¬ 
sical,  moral,  and  social  condition  of  my  countrymen,  and  has  proved  a 
stupendous  obstacle  in  the  path  of  reformation.”  Patriots  and  philan¬ 
thropists  of  all  classes,  who  are  engaged  in  diverse  ways  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  people,  always  complain  that  this  great  evil  seriously 
counteracts  and  frustrates  their  eftorts. 
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THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  COLABA 
DISTRICT. 

Before  Mr.  Justice  West  and  Mr.  Justice  Birdwood,  at  thsjgjjh 
Court  yesterday,  in  the  case  of  the  Empress  «;Tnfe 
-m  inamdar  of  the  village  of  Chirle  in  the  Pamvell  Taluka,  Mi. 
Inveracity,  instructed  by  Rao  Salieb  Wasudeo  Jugonath  Kirt'kar on 
behalf  of  the  accused,  applied  for  a  transfer  of  the  case  from  the _ Court 
of  Mr  Drew  First-class  Magistrate  at  Pamvell,  to  some  other  distnct. 

which,  although  not  verified,  his  client  was  willing  to  verify  if  lequned 

given  to  such  (bad)  people  that  or 

risk  of  a  criminal  ^  Whoever  shall  threaten  them, 

not  to  drink  _ hquoi  th  ^  >  lit  assa„lt,  shall  be  prosecuted 

r/d^eterdf  ;yunis"hedn0^  the  punishment  prescribed  in  law.- 
A.  Keyser,  Distinct  ??a“^r’t°oIo“;el.nment  officials  of  the  Colaba 

improbable  that  justi, £S‘^££br'&,  caTe  to 
t  CorTthe8  Panwell  was  close  to  the  place. 

The  learned  counsel  next  read  the  petitionpf  Ins  d»  ^  panweU 

The  petitioner,  an  .nan  dm  o  ^ ^tion  with  the  Temperance 

Taluka,  stated  in  hm  pet'tion  that  «l  foundation  looked 

movement  in  ®^f^fe“ue  autL-i^  by  the  liquor  farmer  of 
upon  and  represented  to  01.;„inat01.  of  the  movement,  and  as 

that  taluka,  Eurdoonjee.  °  le  frQm  drinking  liquor.  The 

actively  engaged  in  dtssuadm  h  P  th8  farmer  and  to 

result  of  the  movemen b mg peejU  ■» “VJ  for  the  last  (our  „r  five 
Government  endeawm  °  fe  t0  drink,  and  with  that  view  also 

months  to  bung  piessuie  ‘V1, ,  pmi  to  drink.  Petitioner  was 

*>,“?»£  and  asked  why  he 

called  by  Mi.  A.  Reysei,  and  thus  causc[1  ,oss  to  the  Govern- 

dissuaded  the  Pe^a  replied  that  the  people  were  not  under  his 

meat  revenue.  Retitmnei  P  „  beyond  merely  pointing  out  the 
influence,  and  that  he  had  done  who  Light  his  advice, 

evil  effects  of  peSner  money  as  a  temptation  to  him 

"fa  te  matter  in  his  Lterest  and  advise  the  people  to  dnnk. 
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Petitioner  declined  the  ofl'er,  saying  he  was  not  the  originator  of  the 
temperance  movement  in  the  taluka,  and  had  no  personal  interest  in  the 
matter.  He  was  informed  that  while  he  was  absent  from  home  the 
superintendent  of  police  went  to  his  house  and  threatened  the  inmates 
that  petitioner  would  be  deprived  of  his  inam  village  if  he  persisted  in 
actively  encouraging  the  temperance  movement  He  never  forced  any 
one  in  the  taluka  or  elsewhere  to  give  up  the  habit  of  drinking  with  the 
view  of  causing  injury  to  either  the  liquor  contractor  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  a  charge  of  criminal  intimidation 
has  now  been  laid  against  him  and  seven  others  before  Mr.  Drew  First- 
class  Magistrate  of  Colaba,  at  the  instigation  of  Furdoonjee  after  ail 
interview  with  the  magistrate,  and  a  summons  affixed  to  the  petitioner  s 
house  while  he  was  absent  from  home.  A  copy  of  the  summons  was 
shown  him  by  the  servicer,  who  was  accompanied  by  Furdoonjee  s 
people  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  inst,  at  a  place  six  miles  distant  from 
his  house,  when  lie  learned  that  he  was  required  to  attend  Mr.  Diew  s 
Court  at  Chirle,  more  than  eight  miles  from  Ins  residence.  Petitioner 
not  being  able  to  attend  as  required,  sent  a  petition  requesting  the 
magistrate  not  to  hold  the  trial  himself,  as  he  was  to  be  cited  as  a 
witness  in  the  case.  No  reply  was  sent  to  this  petition,  nor  any  change 
made  in  the  date  of  hearing.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  said  that  a 
warrant  had  now  been  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  petitioner.  He  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  present  prosecution  was  part  of  a  senes  of 
prosecutions  brought  with  the  view  of  intimidating  the  people  in  the 
interests  of  the  liquor  contractor  and  the  excise  revenue  m  which  the 
liquor  contractor  and  liis  people  took  an  active  part.  Mi.  Diew  bad 
already  convicted  on  summary  trial  on  similar 'charges,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  four  respectable  persons  who  had  been  prosecuted  with 
the  active  assistance  of  the  liquor  contractor  and  his  people.  He  had 
also  frequent  communication  with  the  magistrate  ot  the  distuct  Mi.  A. 
Keyser,  on  the  subject  of  the  prosecution.  The  facts  above  recited  being 
important  as  showing  the  motive  of  the  prosecution  against  the  peti¬ 
tioner  the  evidence  of  both  Mr.  Drew  and  Mr.  Keyser  would  be 
necessary  in  the  present  case;  and  petitioner  had  also  reasons  to  fear 
that  owing  to  the  feeling  amongst  the  officers  of  the  district  being  veiy 
stron"  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  could  not  be  had;  and  that  there  would 
be  a  miscarriage  of  justice  if  the  present  case  were  left  to  be  tried  by 
Mr  Drew  or  any  other  magisterial  authority  in  the  distuct  of  Colaba. 
Petitioner  therefore  prayed  for  a  transfer  of  his  case  to  any  other 

district  for  trial.  .  ,  .... 

Mr.  Inverarity  said  the  present  charge  was  made  against  the  petitioner 
by  Furdoonjee  after  an  interview  with  Mr.  Keyser,  and  not  by  the 
people  who  were  said  to  have  been  intimidated. 

1  Mr  Pandurang  said  he  had  written  to  the  magistrate  to  inquire 
whether  he  wished  to  oppose  the  application,  but  had  not  yet  got  his 
reply  and  he  therefore  asked  for  a  short  adjournment. 

Their  Lordships  adjourned  the  consideration  of  the  application  tor 
a  fortnight.  Proceedings  in  the  Magistrate’s  Court  to  be  stayed 
meantime. 
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PREFACE. 


I  am  Lappy  to  accede  to  the  wish  of  some  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  effort  to 
prevent  the  demoralization  of  native  races,  and  to  suffer  the  following  paper  to  be  re¬ 
printed. 

When  Lord  de  la  Wan-  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  a  motion  bearing  on 
this  subject,  Lord  Onslow,  in  his  reply,  made  the  following  remarks  :  “The  Government 
are  alive  to  the  danger  of  allowing  the  trade  in  intoxicating  liquors,  and  also  in  arms 
and  ammunition,  in  the  Western  Pacific.  Steps  had  been  taken  to  endeavour  to  arrive 
at  some  international  agreement  on  the  subject ;  but  unfortunately  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  did  not  see  its  way  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  and  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  scheme.’’  If  it  be  indeed  the  case 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  see  its  way  to  enter  into  some  agree¬ 
ment  with  us  on  the  subject,  may  I  venture  to  appeal  most  earnestly  to  the  righteous 
public  opinion  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  who  feel,  as  all  Christian  men 
must  feel,  the  heavy  responsibility  which  will  rest  on  all  who  look  with  indifference  on 
the  appalling  facts  which  are  here  marshalled. 

I  can  of  course  only  know  those  facts  from  the  testimony  of  the  authoritative  wit¬ 
nesses  referred  to  by  the  Eev.  Horace  Waller  in  his  pamphlet,  and  by  others  who  have 
had  means  of  acquiring  personal  information.  But  since  my  paper  was  written,!  have 
received  important  confirmation  of  its  statements  in  letters  from  residents  in  Africa. 
One  of  these  came  from  an  university  professor,  a  man  of  high  position  and  much 
influence.  He  says:  "  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  attention  has  been  at  length  aroused  to 
this  terrible  drink  question  in  quarters  where  it  has  too  long  slumbered.  I  cannot 
forgive  the  Churches  of  England  and  Germany  for  having  allowed  the  evil  to  grow  to 
such  gigantic  proportions  without  protest.  From  naval  officers  I  have  heard  the  state¬ 
ment  more  than  once,  that  our  ships  employed  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  are  really 
protecting  another  trade,  which  is  producing  incalculably  greater  misery.  I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes  how  impotent  the  Kaffir  is  to  resist  the  fascination  of  the  brandy 
bottle,  and  how  rapidly  he  succumbs  to  its  influence.  When  living  up  country  as 
classical  professor  of  one  of  our  colleges,  I  had  occasion,  while  doing  a  little  amateur 
farming,  to  employ  many  Kaffirs,  and  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  their  simple, 
unaffeoted  goodness.  Better  servants  could  not  be  found  anywhere.  It  is  appalling  to 
think  that  a  race  abounding  in  good  qualities  and  fine  aptitudes  should  be  helped  to 
utter  debasement  and  extermination  by  their  civilized  masters. 

“  I  trust,  sir,  you  will  drive  the  plough,  to  which  you  have  put  your  hand,  deep  into 
the  national  conscience,  until  the  drink  plague  is  realized  in  all  its  ghastly  and 
pervadiug  abomination,  and  the  native  is  in  some  way  protected  from  its  murderous 
aggressions." 

F.  W.  Farrar. 

Nov.  22nd,  1887. 
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AFRICA  AND  THE  DRINK  TRADE. 


A  FRICA  has  been  the  last  of  the  great  continents  to  disclose  its 
A.  secrets  to  the  pioneers  of  civilization ;  but  m  this  century ,  and 
especially  in  the  last  sixty  years,  it  has  done  so  m  all  its  regions. 

A  host  of  travellers  — starting  from  Egypt,  or  from  the  Cape,  o 
from  Zanzibar,  or  from  St.  Paid  de  Loanda-have  traversed  its 
breadth,  and  penetrated  far-  into  its  interior.  Its  vast  waterways 
and  inland  lakes  have  been  explored.  The  basins  of  the  Niger, 
the  Congo,  and  the  Zambesi  have  been  opened  to  commerce  ;  and  the 
Nile  for  the  first  time  since  man  was,  has  been  traced  to  its  hidden 
fountains.  Many  have  cherished  high  hopes  that  now,  at  last,  might 
be  addressed  to  the  Dark  Continent  the  words—'  Arise,  shine ;  for  thy 

^Nothing1  can  be  loftier  than  the  ideal  of  Christianity  ;  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  the  aspirations  of  that  love  for  man  which 
Christianity  inspires.  Might  not  everything  which  was  blessed  and 
hopeful  be  anticipated  from  the  combined  influences  of  civdization 
and  the  Gospel  ?  Had  not  England  learnt,  by  fatal  experience  how 
easy  it  is  to  commit  irreparable  crimes  against  the  helpless  childhood 
of  the  world  ?  Had  not  primeval  races  perished  before  the  advancing 
footsteps  of  her  sons,  like  the  line  of  snow  when  the  sunlight  reaches 
it?  Might  not  many  tribes  and  nations  be  enumerated  which,  m 
the  last  L  centuries,  have  either  ceased  to  exist  or  have  withered 
into  despair  and  decrepitude,  simply  from  having  been  brought  into 
contact  with  the  vices  and  diseases  of  European  races  and  from 
haring  found  those  vices  and  diseases  to  be  agents  of  destruction  far 
more  potent  than  could  be  counteracted  by  any  advance  in  intellectual 
“  spiritual  knowledge?  Is  it  not  strictly  true  that  the  footsteps  of 
the  Aryan  man,  as  he  has  traversed  the  globe  m  his  path  of  c0““er“ 
and  conquest,  have  been  footsteps  dyed  m  blood?  And  might  it  not 
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be  anticipated  that — in  the  nineteenth  century  at  least — we  have 
become  humane  and  noble  enough  to  have  profited  by  the  disastrous 
lesson  ? 

There  was  a  further  reason  why  we  might  have  felt  high  hopes  for 
the  future  of  the  African  tribes  in  particular.  Africa  has  been  the 
chosen  field  for  the  exertions  of  the  Christian  and  the  philanthropist. 
Some  of  our  noblest  explorers  have  been  animated  to  their  heroic 
efforts — not  by  the  desire  for  fame,  not  by  the  enthusiasm  of  disco¬ 
very,  but  by  motives  of  the  purest  pity.  It  was  the  aim  alike  of 
General  Gordon  in  the  Soudan,  and  of  David  Livingstone  in  Central 
Africa,  to  put  an  end  to  the  iniquities  of  the  slave  trade.  In  the 
centre  of  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  the  grave  in  which  lie 
the  remains  of  David  Livingstone  —  carried  by  his  faithful  blacks 
during  an  eight  months’  journey  to  the  coast,  and  identified  in 
England  by  the  marks  of  the  lion’s  claws  upon  his  arm.  That  grave 
attracts  universal  attention ;  and  on  it  are  inscribed  the  last  words  he 
wrote  in  his  diary,  before  he  closed  his  eyes — with  none  but  black 
faces  around  him — in  his  humble  hut  at  Chetamba  s  village,  Ulala. 
They  are  :  “  All  I  can  add,  in  my  solitude,  is,  May  Heaven’s  rich 
blessing  come  down  on  every  one — American,  English,  or  Turk  who 
will  help  to  heal  this  open  sore  of  the  world.”  That  open  sore  was 
the  slave  trade.  And  under  those  words  is  the  text :  “  Other  sheep  I 
have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  :  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they 
shall  hear  My  voice.” 

We  are  proud— and  justly  proud— of  the  integrity  and  generosity 
of  our  fathers  in  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  and  in  being  willing  to 
pay  £20,000,000  for  enfranchising  the  slave.  In  all  our  800  years  of 
history  there  are  on  our  Statute-book  no  nobler  acts  than  these. 
No  Englishman  refers  to  them  without  a  glow  of  pardonable  satis¬ 
faction  ;  and  among  foreign  writers  they  are  the  theme  of  unmingled 
eulogy.  The  men  who  toiled  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  slave 
are  rewarded  with  cenotaphs  in  our  national  Valhalla.  There  we 
read  how  Zachary  Macaulay,  “  during  a  protracted  life  with  an 
intense  but  quiet  perseverance,  wliich  no  success  could  relax,  no 
reverse  could  subdue,  no  toil,  privations,  or  reproach  could  daunt — 
devoted  his  time,  talents,  fortune,  and  all  the  energies  of  his  mind 
and  body,  to  the  service  of  the  most  injured  and  helpless  of  mankind 
and  how  Granville  Sharp,  “  founding  public  happiness  on  public 
virtue,  desired  to  raise  his  native  country  from  the  guilt  and  incon¬ 
sistency  of  employing  the  arm  of  Freedom  to  rivet  the  fetters  of 
bondage,  and  established  for  the  negro  race  the  long-disputed  rights 
of  human  nature.”  It  is  added  that,  in  this  glorious  work,  “  having 
triumphed  over  the  combined  resistance  of  Interest,  Prejudice,  and 
Pride,  he  took  his  post  among  the  foremost  of  the  honourable  band 
associated  to  deliver  Africa  from  the  rapacity  of  Europe” 
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Can  it  be  believed  that  we,  the  sons  of  the  generation  which 
achieved  these  noble  ends,  and  made  these  worthy  sacrifices,  have 
been  so  little  true  to  their  memory  as  to  inflict  on  this  unhappy 
continent  a  curse  far  deadlier  than  that  which  our  fathers  successfully 
laboured  to  remove  ?  Such,  if  we  may  trust  the  most  abundant  and 
the  most  varied  evidence,  is  the  plain  fact  in  all  its  naked  ugliness. 
If  those  who  are  animated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  have 
ventured  to  believe  that,  taught  by  past  experience,  we  should  make 
our  presence  in  Africa,  at  any  rate,  an  unmitigated  blessing,  those 
hopes’  have  been  cruelly  and  shamefully  blighted.  The  old  rapacity 
of  the  slave  trade  has  been  followed  by  the  greedier  and  more 
ruinous  rapacity  of  the  drink-seller.  Our  fathers  tore  from  the  neck 
of  Africa  a  yoke  of  whips ;  we  have  subjected  the  native  races  to 
a  yoke  of  scorpions.  Our  fathers  conferred  on  that  vast  and  hapless 
continent  a  most  precious  boon  ;  we  have  more  than  neutralized  the 
boon  by  the  wholesale  introduction  of  an  intolerable  bane.  We 
have  opened  the  rivers  of  Africa  to  commerce,  only  to  pour  down  them 
that  “raging  Phlegethon  of  alcohol,”  than  which  no  river  of  the 
Inferno  is  more  blood-red  or  more  accursed.  Is  the  conscience  of 
the  nation  dead  ?  If  not,  will  no  voice  be  raised  of  sufficient  power 
to  awaken  it  from  a  heavy  sleep  ?  Chatham  called  upon  the  Bishops 
to  interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn,  and  the  Judges  to 
interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  prevent  the  atrocity  of  a  nation 
availing  itself  of  the  tomahawk  of  savages.  Are  there  none  of 
sufficient  authority  now  to  wield  the  mighty  enginery  of  the  moral 
sense  against  “  the  devil’s  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  con¬ 
scienceless  greed  of  the  drink  traders,”  and  to  storm  that  Quad¬ 
rilateral  which,  as  the  Echo  rightly  said  the  other  day,  is  forti¬ 
fied  by  the  fourfold  combination  of  ignorance,  habit,  appetite,  and 
interest  ? 

Many  years  ago,  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  house  at  Denmark  Hill,  I  was 
sitting  at  lunch  opposite  to  Turner’s  magnificent  and  awful  picture  of 
the  slave-ship.  I  could  think  of  nothing  else,  as  I  gazed  spellbound 
at  those  waves  incarnadined  with  sunset  and  horrible  with  the  scene 
of  murder.  And  as  I  was  trying  to  take  in  the  full  awfulness  of  the 
moral  protest  which  the  picture  embodied,  “  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Ruskin, 
“  that  is  Turner’s  sermon  against  the  slave  trade.”  Is  no  artist  great 
enough,  or  deeply  moved  enough,  to  preach  such  a  sermon  against 
the  worse,  because  more  plausible,  more  seductive,  more  creeping, 
and  more  destroying  shamefulness  of  the  drink  traffic,  which  inevitably 
involves  not  only  the  demoralization,  but  even  the  sure,  if  slow, 
extinction  of  native  races  ?  At  any  rate,  those  who  read  the  evidence 
here  adduced  are  bound  to  refute  it,  or  if  this  cannot  be  done — as, 
indeed,  it  cannot — to  admit  that,  unless  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
undo  the  mischief  which  our  carelessness  and  our  prejudices  and  our 
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sacrifice  to  the  mean  doctrines  of  political  expediency  have  caused, 
we  shall  stand  wholly  inexcusable  before  God  and  before  mankind. 

The  results  of  the  drink  trade  under  its  present  conditions  are 
horrifying  enough  and  sickening  enough  at  home.  In  the  limits  of 
one  London  parish,  little  exceeding  4,000  souls,  I  have  personally 
witnessed  how,  from  year  to  year,  drink  is  the  cause  of  assault,  ot 
burglary,  of  prostitution,  of  incest,  of  suicide,  of  horrible  cruelties, 
of  children  dying  like  flies,  of  the  beating  of  aged  women  by  then- 
own  drunken  sons,  of  the  trampling  and  maiming  of  wives  by  the 
loathly  ruffians  whom  they  call  their  husbands,  but  whom  drink 
maddens  into  fiends ;  of  well-nigh  every  crime  on  the  dark  list  ot 
the  calendar  except  the  direct  shedding  of  blood,  and  even  of  that, 
except  that  the  poor  miserable  victims  “  die  so  slowly  that  none  call 
it  murder.”  AU  this,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  I  have  seen  going 
on  at  our  doors,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Abbey,  and  within 
bow-shot  of  our  great  Houses  of  Legislature.  And  when  oo 
from  the  narrow  limits  of  one  drink-afflicted  parish— in  winch  yet 
the  temperance  agencies  are  exceptionally  active,  though  unavailing, 
against  the  temptation  of  glaring  public-houses  in  every  street— 
when  I  look  over  the  world  from  China  to  Peru,  I  find  everywhere 
the  hideous  evidences  of  the  curse  caused  by  drink.  It  causes  tens 
of  thousands  of  premature  deaths  ;  it  is  the  most  prolific  parent  ot 
all  kinds  of  disease  ;  it  is  the  commonest  cause  of  fatal  accidents  ; 
it  yearly  produces  a  widespread  infant  mortality  ;  to  it  is  due  t  e 
most  abject  and  the  most  degraded  pauperism.  In  the  words  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Albany,  it  is  “  the  only  deadly  enemy  England  has  to 
fear.”  It  is  the  curse  of  the  poorest ;  the  curse  of  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  our  youths;  the  curse  of  every  home  of  which  it  takes  hold; 
the  curse  of  our  young  colonists  all  over  the  globe  ;  the  curse  o 
every  nation  and  race  with  which  we  come  in  contact ;  the  curse  ot 
universal  Christendom  ;  the  curse  which  more  powerfully  than  any 
other  impedes  the  progress  of  Christianity ;  the  curse  which  dogs 
from  land  to  land  and  from  clime  to  clime  the  course  of  European 
civilization.  The  reiterated  proofs  of  these  facts  are  patent  for 
every  one  to  see.  We  do  not  invent  them;  we  only  point  to  them. 
No  one  can  escape  from  his  share  in  the  responsibility  for  this  bad 
state  of  things,  by  the  cheap,  stale,  and  irrelevant  assertion  that 
11  temperance  reformers  use  such  intemperate  language  ,  loi  we 
refer  them,  not  to  anything  which  we  have  said,  but  to  the  neutral 
annals  of  the  past,  to  the  careful  pages  of  contemporary  history,  to 
the  colourless  records  of  justice,  to  the  statistical  testimony  of 
unbiassed  and  official  witnesses,  to  the  Blue  Books  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  to  the  Reports  of  Convocation,  to  the  narratives  of  all  classes 
of  travellers,  to  the  often  unwilling  admissions  of  traders  and 
physicians.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  black  and  damning  evidence, 
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the  conscience  of  men  of  the  world,  the  conscience  even  of  professing- 
Christians,  is  not  only  callous,  hut  hard  as  the  nether  millstone  to 
the  guilt  and  national  disgrace  which  these  facts  involve. 

The  idle,  the  indifferent,  and  the  interested  seem  to  think  that  God 
can  be  mocked  by  decrepit  jests  and  immoral  sophisms.  When  one 
hears  such  gibes  repeated  for  the  millionth  time,  one  feels  induced  to 
cry  with  Cowper — 

“  Well  spoken,  advocate  of  sin  and  shame, 

Known  by  thy  bleating,  Ignorance  thy  name  !  ” 

Those  who  care  nothing  for  the  anguish  of  mankind,  groaning 
under  a  curse  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  full  House  of  Commons,  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  more  deadly,  because  more  continuous,  than  the  three 
great  historic  scourges  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence  combined,” 
think  it  sufficient  to  say.  “  Because  thou  art  virtuous,  shall  there  be  no 
more  cakes  and  ale?”  They  forget  that  Shakespeare  puts  that  ques¬ 
tion  into  the  mouth  of  the  most  despicable  of  his  sots,  and  that,  as  in 
his  Cassio  he  shows  us  how  drink  can  ruin  a  noble  mind,  so  in  his 
Caliban  he  prefigures  with  prophetic  insight  the  demoralization  by 
drink  of  the  lowest  races.  Have  we  no  fear  lest  some  even  of  these,  if 
we  suffer  them  to  recover  from  their  drunkenness,  should  exclaim  of 
our  representatives — 

“  Wliat  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god 
And  worship  this  dull  fool !” 

Thus  much  I  could  hardly  help  saying  on  the  general  topic ;  but 
my  immediate  subject  is  not  the' curse  of  the  drink  trade  in  general, 
though  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  worst  proofs  of  our  national  de¬ 
generacy  that  no  effectual  steps  are  taken  to  restrict  it,  and  that,  so 
far,  against  a  spurious  liberty  and  base  vested  interests,  righteousness 
and  compassion  and  morality  have  lifted  up  their  voice  in  vain.  It 
is  my  narrower  object  to  point  out  the  effects  of  the  drink  trade  in  one 
single  continent.  Ex  uno  disce  omnes.  What  is  said  of  Africa  might 
be  said  with  equal  truth  of  many  a  tribe  and  nation  all  over  the  world 
— of  Hindostan,  of  Burmah,  of  Ceylon,  of  parts  of  China  to  which  we 
have  access  ;  of  the  North  American  Indians,  of  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand,  of  the  aborigines  of  many  lands.  It  is  a  tremendous  indict¬ 
ment,  which  it  would  be  a  guilt  to  bring  if  it  could  not  be  substanti¬ 
ated,  and  which  it  would  be  a  sin  not  to  bring  if  it  can.  Christ  flung 
the  offender  against  the  innocence  of  His  little  ones,  with  a  millstone 
round  his  neck,  into  the  sea.  Does  He  care  for  individuals,  and  does 
He  care  nothing  for  demoralized  and  perishing  nations  ?  Does  He 
care  for  the  few,  and  is  He  indifferent  to  the  criminal  destruction  of 
many,  committed  for  the  sake  of  gain  ?  Is  there  to  be  so  awful  a 
sentence  against  separate  offenders,  and  none  upon  the  guilt  of  empires? 
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Is  it  worth  no  more  solemn  consideration  than  such  as  may  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  venting  of  a  platitude,  or  the  reiteration  of  the  jeer,  that 
we  have  put  the  stumbling-block  of  our  iniquity  before  the  face  of 
God’s  little  ones  over  all  the  world  ? 

The  evidence  which  I  shall  adduce  only  exists  in  various  scattered 
Blue  Books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  and  I  summarize  it  here  in 
the  hope  that  thus  it  may  arrest  a  more  widespread  notice.  It  has 
been  gathered  by  our  missionaries  and  travellers ;  and  the  noble  zeal 
of  our  great  temperance  societies  has  done  its  utmost  to  make  known 
the  facts.  There  are  some  who  are  ill-informed  enough  to  sneer  at 
the  action  of  those  who  are  called  “  Temperance  Reformers;”  but  it 
is  enough  to  quote  respecting  them  the  single  evidence  of  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  who,  with  all  the  weight  of  his  vast  experience,  said  that  “  but 
for  temperance  associations,  we  should  be  immersed  in  such  an  ocean 
of  immorality,  violence,  and  sin,  as  would  make  this  country  unin¬ 
habitable.” 

That  the  drink  traffic  is  becoming  to  Africa  a  deadlier  evil  than  the 
slave  trade  is  a  statement  which  may  startle  some  readers,  yet  it  is 
most  certain.  It  is  deadlier  in  its  incidence,  and  wider  in  the  area 
of  its  perniciousness.  No  one  will  dream  of  regarding  Sir  Richard 
Burton  as  a  temperance  fanatic,  yet  in  his  book  on  “  Abbeokuta,”  after 
speaking  of  the  ravages  wrought  by  rum  and  war,  he  adds  : 

“  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  if  the  slave  trade  were  revived  with  all  its  horrors, 
and  Africa  could  get  rid  of  the  white  man  with  the  gunpowder  and  rum  which  he  has 
introduced,  Africa  would  he  a  gainer  in  happiness  hg  the  exchange .” 

And  here  is  the  testimony  of  an  extremely  able  native  gentleman, 
from  whom  I  shall  make  several  quotations — the  Hon.  the  Rev.  James 
Johnson,  the  native  pastor  of  the  island  of  Lagos.*  In  an  eloquent 
speech,  at  the  memorable  meeting  held  on  March  30  at  Prince’s  Hall, 
he  said  :  “  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  work  of  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  slaves  were  set  free,  giving 
joy  and  pleasure  to  many  a  heart.  The  work,  however,  in  which  your 
interest  is  now  being  solicited  is  a  far  greater  work  than  that.  (Cheers.) 
I  saj'  greater,  because  the  work  of  the  past  was  to  deliver  the  body  of  the 
slave  from  the  grip  of  the  slave-dealer ;  but  the  work  ice  have  to  do  now  is 
to  deliver  the  mind ,  the  body,  the  soul ,  the  spirit  of  the  native  race  from 
the  power  of  the  great  European  traders.  The  work  we  are  now  trying 
to  do  affects  all  the  races  of  the  world  ;  and  I  should  like  to  see,  as  the 
outcome  of  this  meeting,  a  strong  movement  for  the  suppression  of  this 
traffic  among  native  races.  I  represent  here  to-night  Africa — a  country 
with  a  population  of  over  two  hundred  millions.  This  country,  so 

*  Mr.  Johnson  came  to  England  as  the  representative  of  the  Christian  natives  of 
Lagos,  to  plead  their  cause  before  Parliament.  Lagos  is  a  small  island  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  key  to  the  Yoruba  country.  It  has  a  population  of 
75,000  souls. 
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large,  with  a  people  so  numerous,  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  traders  of 
Europe ,  who  are  flooding  it  with  drink.” 

And  again,  before  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  Committee-room  on  April  1,  1887,  he  ended  his  speech  by- 
saying  : 

“  The  slave  trade  had  been  to  Africa  a  great  evil,  but  the  evils  of  the  rum  trade  were 
far  worse.  He  would  rather  his  countrymen  were  in  slavery  and  being  worked 
hard,  and  kept  away  from  the  drink,  than  that  the  drink  should  be  let  loose  upon 
them.” 

And  here  is  the  verdict  of  an  able  and  well-known  American  News¬ 
paper,  the  New  York  Ti'ibune  of  July  18,  1881,  upon  the  ruin  and 
demoralization  which  our  drink  trade  is  causing : 

“Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  in  every  way  shocking  case  cited  by  Mr.  Horna- 
day  is  that  of  the  native  chief  whose  clear  sight  and  patriotic  spirit  led  him  to 
banish  rum  from  his  territory,  and  ivhose  ■protective  measures  were  made  futile  by  the 
ma/nceuvres  of  a  scoundrelly  English  trader  who  smuggled  the  liquor  into  the  country. 
Think  of  the  monstrous  hypocrisy  of  so-called  Christian  nations  vaunting  them¬ 
selves  on  their  enlightened  civilization,  pretending  a  desire  that  the  Gospel  should 
be  carried  to  all  peoples,  and  then  invading  the  Dark  Continent  armed  with  the  rum 
bottle,  and  in  cold  blood  debauching  and  ruining  its  people.  On  the  one  hand  are 
the  missionaries  ;  on  the  other  hand  is  the  rum  of  Christendom  Free  rum  against 
a  free  Gospel !  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Hornaday  is  right  in  prophesying  the 
success  of  the  former.  But  what  this  letter  shows  most  clearly  is  that  unless  the 
moral  forces  of  England,  America,  Germany,  and  Holland  are  organized  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  put  an  end  to  the  outrageous  and  abominable  state  of  things  on  the  Congo,  a 
few  years  will  suffice  to  rot  the  heart  out  of  the  Africans,  and  their  further  development 
will  be  made  impossible.  What  is  being  done  out  there  in  the  name  of  commerce  is  a 
world-crime  of  a  character  so  colossal,  of  an  immorality  so  shameless  and  profound, 
that  if  it  could  be  regarded  as  a  type  and  illustration  of  nineteenth  century  civilization, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  denounce  that  civilization  as  a  hoirible  sham  and  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  failure." 

Aud  once  more,  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  H.R.G.S.,  the  well-known 
African  traveller,  said  in  an  address  before  the  Manchester  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society : 

“  The  notorious  gin  trade  is  a  scandal  and  a  shame,  well  worthy  to  be  classed  with 
the  detested  slave  trade.  We  talk  of  civilizing  the  negro,  and  we  pour  into  his  un¬ 
happy  country  an  incredible  quantity  of  gin,  rum,  aud  gunpowder. 

“  The  trade  in  this  baleful  article  (spirit)  is  enormous.  The  appetite  for  it  in¬ 
creases  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  desire  for  better  things,  and,  to  our  shame  be  it  said, 
we  are  ever  ready  to  supply  the  victims  to  the  utmost,  driving  them  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  slough  of  depravity,  ruining  their  body  and  soul.  The  time  has  surely 
come  when,  in  the  interests  of  our  national  honour,  more  energetic  efforts  should  be 
made  to  suppress  the  diabolical  traffic.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  its  continuance, 
and  it  is  a  blot  on  Christian  civilization.” 

I  will  now  show  what  we  are  doing  in  Africa,  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west ;  and  will  then  briefly  comment  upon  it. 

1.  Of  Northern  Africa  I  shall  say  but  little.  Mahomedanism  is 
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strong  there  ;  yet  we  have  the  terrible  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Came, 
M.P.,  to  the  harm  done  in  Egypt  by  the  drink  supplied  to  English 
troops,  and  by  European  capitulations.  He  said  at  Prince’s  Hall : 

■■  Tlie  native  races  of  Egypt  are  being  demoralized.  We  did  not  originally  take 
the  drink  there.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  there  before  our  occupation,  and  before 
we  undertook  the  joint  government  with  Prance  ;  hut  it  has  terribly  increased  since 
then.  20,000  troops  were  sent  there,  who  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  drink 
business.  Nearly  all  the  conspicuous  public-houses  in  Egypt  bear  English  sign¬ 
boards;  'The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,’  ‘Queen  Victoria,’  ‘  Peace  and  Plenty,  ‘  Ihe 
Union  Jack,’  etc.  All  the  great  public-houses  are  branded  with  English  names. 
They  do  not  alone  sell  liquor,  but  deal  ill  oven  a  more  disgraceful  vice  than  that 
Each  of  these  public-houses  is  a  centre  of  vice  and  iniquity  of  the  deepest  dye. 
made  careful  inquiry  as  to  what  was  the  effect  upon  the  native  races  of  Egypt  in 
consequence  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Egypt.  I  find  that  wherever 
our  army  had  gone  up  the  Nile  the  liquor  trade  had  followed  it ;  that  when  they  had 
left  the  stations  where  the  public-houses  lucre  established,  the  public-houses  remains  . 
Where  there  had  been  five  or  six  of  these  flaunting  public-houses  which  never 
existed  before,  there  they  still  remained  after  the  soldiers  had  gone.  If  ho  buys 
the  liquor  now  ?  Why,  the  natives,  whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  British  soldier  has 
largely  taught  to  cLrmi.  It  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  for  the  British 
soldier  to  treat  his  donkey  boys  to  intoxicating  liquor.  I  rode  on  a  good  many 
donkeys,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  boys  in  charge  of  them,  and  found  that 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  British  tourists  on  these  boys  was  something 
terrible  Wherever  the  Englishman  comes  in  contact  with  the  natives,  he  drags  them 
down  through  i nto-eicalinq  liquors.  I  went  to  a  temperance  meeting-the  only  tern- 
perance  meeting  held  in  Cairo,  except  those  in  the  barracks  for  the  soldiers.  Ihat 
meeting  was  a  large  one,  300  or  400  people  being  present.  Every  one  of  the 
speakers  were  natives  of  Egypt,  and  speeches  were  made  in  Arabic,  which  1  am 
sorry  to  say  I  do  not  understand,  but  I  had  a  good  interpreter.  Nearly  every  speech 
was  in  denunciation  of  Englishmen.  Levantines,  and  Europeans,  and.  Christians  m 
particular,  for  bringing  this  accursed,  drink  to  them.  They  were  urging  Mahomedans, 
whose  religion  forbids  them  to  drink,  to  sign  the  pledge,  as  we  do  here,  t  hat  alone 
is  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am  saying.  I  was  moved  on  this  subject,  and 
went  to  see  the  Khedive  about  it.  I  found  him  an  enlightened, ^philanthropic  man, 
sincerely  anxious  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  people  He  said  that  he  had 
viewed  with  grief  and  shame  the  increase  of  public-houses  in  Cairo  and  Egypt  since 
the  British  army  of  occupation  came.  I  asked  him  what  he  would  like  to  do.  He 
snid  he  should  like  to  prohibit  the  sale  altogether.  He  was  a  prohibitionist.  His 
rein-ion  told  him  to  be  so;  it  was  an  article  of  his  creed.  He  said,  ’  I  am  power¬ 
less  •  1  said,  ’  Why  ?  ’  He  replied,  ‘  There  are  capitulations  or  agreements  which 

have  been  entered  into  between  the  Turkish  Government  and  other  Powers  for  the 
protection  of  European  traders,  and  under  these  capitulations  this  liquor  is  forced 
upon  them  to  sell  without  control,  and  so  cheap,  that  you  would  hardly  ciedit  me 
if  I  gave  you  the  price.’  They  import  cheap  spirits  from  Hamburg  with  a  duty  of 
q  per  cent. ;  and  you  eon  get  drunk  for  2»d.,  and  some  of  the  natives  for  less.  If 
I  had  cue  thing  made  more  clear  than  another  by  social  reformers  in  Egypt,  it  was 
this  fact— that  a  native  once  beginning  the  drink  becomes  a  drunkard  almost  im¬ 
mediately,  and  nothing  brings  him  back.” 

Ill  Egypt-  and  the  Soudan  the  prohibition  of  drink  by  their  prophet 
has  been  a  powerful  deterrent,  hut  it  has  been  as  ineffectual  as  the 
warnings  of  Scripture  to  save  dark  races  from  a  temptation  which, 
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though  to  them  it  is  absolutely  fatal,  is  deliberately  thrust  upon  them 
by  the  representatives  of  a  higher  and  a  Christian  civilization. 

2.  In  Southern  Africa  our  drink  has  done  a  yet  more  deadly  work. 
Mi.  J.  A.  Froude  has  told  us  that,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
the  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots  were  strong  and  flourishing  peoples ;  now 
they  are  decimated,  degraded,  and  perishing  by  drink.  This  testimony 
is  amply  supported.  Of  the  Kaffir,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  of  Newlands, 
Cape  Town,  says  : 


Especially  amongst  the  raw  Kaffirs  there  prevails  a  habit  of  spirit-drinking 
(Congo  brandy,  Cape  smoke,  Natal  mm,  and  like  abominations);  and  as  the  cheap 
and  vile  compounds,  concocted  for  their  peculiar  benefit  (?),  are  under  no  restrictions 
as  to  a  term  of  bonding,  they  are  supplied  to  the  unhappy  native  reeking  with  fusel 
oil,  and,  especially  in  the  Diamond  Fields,  create  a  mortality  which  would  be  appalling 
y  the  figures  were  attainable.”  * 


Mr.  N.  de  Jersey  Noel,  of  Kimberley,  says  that  u  the  natives 
largely  succumb  to  drink  when  it  is  put  in  their  way.  The  natives 
employed  in  our  diamond  mines  are  terribly  demoralized  by  drink.” 

Professor  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Hofmeyer,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
says :  “  Traders  of  the  lower  sort  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  means  of 
inflicting  an  unspeakable  amount  of  misery  upon  the  natives.  If  they 
take  to  drinking  brandy,  the  craving  for  it  soon  becomes  uncon¬ 
trollable.  In  a  short  time  all  their  cattle  are  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  brandy  ;  they  then  become  thieves ,  sinking  to  even  deeper  depths ; 
lose  health  and  strength ,  and  miserably  die.  Ihe  drink  traffic  in  South 
Africa  means  ruin  and  death  to  the  natives.  In  1883  it  was  officially 
reported  that  in  two  months  106  natives  had  been  killed  by  brandy¬ 
drinking.  How  many  daily  pine  away  and  die  under  this  curse  all 
over  South  Africa,  of  which  no  human  record  is  kept !  What  a  day  of 
retribution  is  awaiting  the  white  man  .  .  .  except  he  repent  and  seek 
the  good  of  the  race  which  he  is  now  destroying  for  lucre's  sake!” 

Three  years  ago  the  Cape  Parliament  appointed  a  Commission  on 
the  Liquor  Traffic  ;  and  here  are  one  or  two  items  of  the  mass  of  evi¬ 
dence  it  received.  Let  the  native  kings  and  chiefs  speak  first. 

Cetewayo,  ex-king  of  Zulus  :  “  Do  you  think  it  a  good  thing  to  allow  the  un¬ 
restricted  sale  of  brandy  ?— It  is  a  very  bad  thing,  and  would  ruin  the  country.” 

Kaulelo  and  Fingoe,  headmen  of  Peddie,  say  :  “  Stop  the  canteens  ;  that  is  where 
our  misfortunes  come  from.” 

W.  S.  Kama  and  his  councillors  say :  “  Our  wives  go  to  the  canteens  and  drink. 
They  will  throw  away  their  clothes,  and  are  naked.  They  are  becoming  lost  to 
all  sense  of  decency.  The  white  man  must  stop  from  giving  us  brandy,  if  he  wishes 
to  save  us.” 

Petrus  Mahonga  and  Sam  Sigenu  :  “  This  brandy  is  destroying  our  nation.” 

Mankai  Renga,  a  Tembu  headman  :  “  I  think  the  people  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
purchase  brandy  at  all.  It  is  killing  the  people  and  destroying  the  whole  country.” 

•  Umgudlwa,  Mangele,  Sandile,  Vena,  Sigidi,  Sitonga,  Ngcengana,  Tembu  headmen : 

“  The  canteen  destroys  the  people.” 

*  See  “  British  and  Colonial  Temperance  Congress,”  London,  1886,  p.  209. 
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Chief  Dalasile’s  proposals :  “  8fch.  Dalasile  also  begs  tfiat  the  Government  will 
strenuously  prohibit  the  sales  of  brandy  in  his  country. 

Makfc  and  about  sixty  other  headmen  of  Idutywa :  “  We  do  not  wish  to  have  can¬ 
teens  among  us.  A  canteen  ruins  a  man :  brandy  destroys  our  manhood.  W  e  say 

we  are  happy  in  this  country  because  there  are  no  canteens.  .  .  •  Brandy  is  a 

fearfully  bad  thing.  We  would  become  wild  animals  here  if  it  were  introduced.  11 
we  had  brandy,  we  should  lose  everything  we  possessed.  I  say  do  not  let  brandy 

come  into  the  country.”  .  .  , 

Umqueke  said  :  “  I  am  a  brandy-drinker  myself,  but  I  know  that  what  has  been 
said  is  right.  If  brandy  is  introduced  among  us,  we  shall  lose  everything  we  have. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Chalmers,  of  Graham’s  Town,  summed  up  the 
opinion  of  the  clergy  when  he  said :  "If  the  people  are  to  be  saved  at  all, 
we  must  restrict  the  sale  of  intoxicants  among  them.” 

The  Rev.  Alan  Gibson,  a  missionary  of  the  S.P.G.  m  the  Transkei, 
said:  “The  future  of  the  Kaffir  depends  on  drink  being  kept  from 
them.” 

The  Commission  summed  up  its  evidence  m  the  words : 

“The  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  no  other  cause  or 
influence  .  .  .  is  so  completely  destructive,  not  only  of  all  progress  and  improve¬ 

ment,  but  even  of  the  reasonable  hope  of  any  progress  or  improvement ” 

And  Sir  Charles  Warren,  speaking  at  Oxford  on  October  25,  1886, 
said : 

“  The  blood  of  thousands  of  natives  was  at  the  present  time  crying  up  to  Heaven 
against  the  British  race ;  and  yet,  from  motives  of  expediency,  we  refused  to  take 
any  action.” 

We  are  not  solely  responsible  for  this  terrible  state  of  things  ;  the 
Portuguese  are  probably  much  worse.  But  the  results  are  described  as 
follows  by  Dr.  Clark  : 

“  On  the  South  Coast  of  Africa,  too,  the  people  were  very  demoralized.  The 
traders  would  sell  a  bottle  of  gin  for  6 d. ;  and  he  had  seen  thousands  of  girls  lying 
drunk  around  the  traders’  waggons.” 

The  Basutos  alone  have  partially  liberated  themselves  from  the 
infernal  snare  of  our  temptations.  But  no  thanks  are  due  to  us. 
The  deliverance  has  come  from  the  vigorous  temperance  exertions  of 
the  chief,  Paulus  Mopeli,  brother  of  the  chief  Hoshesh. 

3.  Turning  to  Eastern  Africa,  we  are  faced  by  the  tragic  story  of 
Madagascar — a  story  which  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Little,  once  a  missionary  on 
the  island,  calls  “  without  parallel  for  pathos  and  consuming  interest 
in  the  history  of  the  world.”  In  1800  the  Malagasy  were  a  nation 
of  idolaters ;  now,  thanks  in  great  measure  to  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  they  are  a  nation  of  Christians.  They  loved,  they 
almost  adored  the  English,  who  had  done  so  much  for  them.  Un¬ 
happily,  however,  Mauritius  became  a  sugar-producing  colony,  and 
rum  was  made  from  the  refuse  of  the  sugar-mills.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  it  ?  It  was  not  good  enough  for  European  markets,  and 
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Madagascar  “  was  made  the  receptacle  for  the  damaged  spirit  of  the 
colony !  ”  They  received  the  curse  in  their  simplicity,  and  it  produced 
frightful  havoc.  “  The  crime  of  the  island  rose  in  one  short  year  by 
leaps  and  bounds  to  a  height  too  fearful  to  record.”  The  native 
Government  was  seized  with  consternation,  and  the  able  and  coura¬ 
geous  king,  Radama  I.,  paid  the  duty,  and  ordered  every  cask  of  rum 
to  be  staved  in  on  the  shore,  except  those  that  went  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  stores.  The  merchants  of  Mauritius  complained  ;  the  English 
officials  interfered  ;  and  from  that  day  the  “  cursed  stuff  ”  has  had  free 
course ,  and  deluged  the  land  with  misery  and  crime.  Radama’s  son, 
Radama  II.,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  became  a  helpless  drunkard 
and  a  criminal  maniac,  and  was  assassinated,  after  a  reign  of  nine 
months,  by  order  of  his  own  Privy  Council.  Drunkenness  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  European  fashion,  and  in  spite  of  the  grief  of  the  native 
authorities,  “  this  crying  injury  to  a  perishing  people  remains  unre¬ 
dressed  and  unheeded  by  the  most  humane  and  Christian  nation  in 
the  world.  The  same  story  may  be  told,  with  very  slight  variation  of 
detail,  of  all  the  native  tribes  on  the  East  African  seaboard.  .  .  . 

Tempted  by  greed  and  avarice,  white  traders  introduced  the  cheap 
rum  of  Mauritius.  Souls  of  men  were  bartered  for  money ,  and  Africa 
is  still  being  slowly  but  surely  desolated  by  the  foremost  missionary 
nation  in  the  world.”* 

4.  Turning  to  Western  Africa,  we  have  a  flood  of  evidence  of  the 
ghastly  ruin  which  we  are  causing  by  our  drink  trade. 

The  Rev.  H.  Waller  makes  the  following  remarks  : 

“  For  generations  the  West  Coast  negro  has  been  accustomed  to  see  the  ocean 
cast  up  the  powder-keg,  the  rum-cask,  and  the  demijohn — these  have  been  the  shells  of 
his  strand.  Borne  from  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  and  Holland,  they  come 
rolling  through  the  surf  out  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels. 

“  The  idea  of  drinking  spirits  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  European  life  in 
the  ken  of  the  native.” 
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The  Rev.  Hugh  Goldie,  missionary  for  nearly  forty  years  in  Old 
Calabar,  says  that  the  missionaries  everywhere  found  themselves  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  gin  bottle,  and  that  “  half  of  the  expense  of  the  mission 
in  money  and  life  may  be  fairly  charged  to  the  account  of  the  drink 
traffic:  while  it  continues,  the  Church  cannot  hope  for  the  success  at 
which  she  aimed.” 

Writing  from  Sierra  Leone,  Mr.  Thomson  says  : 

*  “British  and  Colouial  Temperance  Congress,”  pp.  232-238. 
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“  To  a  man,  the  Kruboys  have  spent  years  in  contact  with  such  ameliorating  in¬ 
fluences  as  are  to  be  found  in  those  parts,  yet  their  tastes  have  risen  no  higher  than 
a  desire  for  gin,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder.  These  they  get  in  return  for  a  few 
months’  or  a  year’s  labour,  to  go  back  home,  and  for  a  few  short  days  enjoy  a  fiendish 
holiday.  I  visited  one  of  their  villages,  and  such  a  scene  of  squalor  and  misery  I  have 
rarely  seen." 


And  again : 

“  In  West  Africa  our  influence  for  evil  enormously  counterbalances  any  little  good 
we  have  produced  by  our  contact  with  Africa.” 

And  these  are  the  grave  and  simple  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
native,  the  Rev.  James  Johnson  : 

“Now,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  drink  that  is  exported  from  this 
country  to  West  Africa,  I  would  just  instance  Lagos.  Into  this  small  island  Europe 
exports  every  year  an  average  of  about  1,231,302  gallons  of  spirits.  Out  eff  that 
quantity  1,205,160  gallons  are  what  are  known  in  West  Africa  as  ‘  trade  rum  and 
‘  trade  gin.’  The  town  of  Lagos  owns  a  population  of  37,000,  and  in  it  there 
are  fifty  shops  where  liquors  are  dispensed  to  the  37,000  inhabitants.  If  we 
goto  the  Niger,  there  are  about  250  miles  of  coast-line  under  British  protection. 
On  this  coast-line  the  annual  consumption  of  drink  is  estimated  at  about  60,000 
hogsheads,  each  hogshead  measuring  50  gallons.  You  have  now  an  idea  of  the 
terrible  flood  of  strong  drink  that  is  coming  into  Africa  by  the  commerce  of  Europe. 
That  would  be  sufficiently  serious  if  the  spirits  sold  to  these  people  were  sound,  good 
spirits ;  but  it  becomes  a  much  more  serious  matter  when  you  come  to  think  of  the 
quality  of  the  stuff  that  is  dispensed.  The  Government  of  Berlin  convened  a  con¬ 
ference  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  extension  of  European  commerce,  and 
with  it  the  drink  traffic,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Africa.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  brings  such  a  reproach  upon  Christianity  and  upon  civilization  as 
that.  This  conference  of  Christian  Powers  refused  to  stop  that  trade.  What  is 
the  quality  of  the  stuff  they  bring?  It  is  the  vilest  manufacture  under  the  sun. 
It  is  so  bad— the  ‘  trade  rum’  and  ‘  trade  gin  ’—that  the  lowest  European  trader  on 
the  coast  would  never  drink  it  himself.  It  is  so  bad  that  in  West  Africa  native 
painters  have  used  it  instead  of  turpentine.  One  kind  they  call  death  itself, 
because  every  one  who  drinks  it  suffers  most  seriously;  the  other  kinds  are  just  as 
dangerous,  as  destructive,  and  as  ruinous,  only  they  do  their  work  more  slow  y. 
It  has  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  people  ;  it  weakens  the  body,  it  debases  the 
mind,  it  demoralizes  the  intellect,  and  it  feeds  the  war  element  in  the  country 
There  has  been  no  peace  in  Africa  for  centuries,  but  this  drink  traffic  makes  it 
worse.  Why  should  European  proximity  to  Africa  be  Africa's  rum  ?  Negroes  have 
proved  themselves  able  to  survive  the  evils  of  the  slave  trade,  cruel  as  they  were  ; 
but  they  show  that  they  have  no  power  whatever  to  withstand  the  terrible  evils 
of  drink.  It  renders  the  natural  increase  of  population  an  impossibility.  Imagine 
this  kind  of  spirit  being  spread  over  the  whole  country.  Surely  you  must  see  that 
the  death  of  the  ncgiv  race  is  simply  a  mallei'  oj  time." 


After  such  evidence,  which  I  have  been  obliged  greatly  to  curtail, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  the  drink  trade  is  assailing  Africa,  to  its  utter 
destruction,  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass,  and  leaving  everywhere 
its  baleful  mark,  “  as  uniform  as  the  movement  of  the  planets,  and  as 
deadly  as  the  sirocco  of  the  desert.”  Ought  we  not,  as  Chatham  did, 
to  cail  upon  all  the  ministers  of  religion,  of  every  denomination,  to 
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perform  a  lustration,  and  purify  their  country  from  this  stain?  Or 
is  it  too  late  ?  and  does  the  voice  of  Judgment  say  to  us  : 

“  Do  not  repent  these  things.  A  thousand  knees, 

Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting, 

Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert  ”  ? 

And  there  are  two  considerations  suggested  by  the  subject  to  which 
I  should  like  to  draw  special  attention. 

1.  One  is  the  aggravation  of  our  national  guilt  in  this  matter  by  the 
fact  that  even  these  helpless  races  have  yet  found  a  voice  to  express 
their  entreaty  that  they  may  be  delivered  from  the  alien  curse  inflicted 
by  a  contact  which  they  did  not  seek,  and  which  is  destroying  them. 
“We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the 
anguish  of  his  soul,  and  would  not  hear.” 

In  1883  the  natives  of  the  Diamond  Fields  implored  the  Cape  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  have  public-houses  removed  from  them  for  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  and  their  petition  was  cruelly  rejected.  The  Blue  Book  of  the 
Cape  Commission  abounds  with  their  entreaties. 

“  There  has  broken  out,”  says  Mr.  Waller,  “  not  only  in  one  or  two,  but  in  several 
densely  populated  tracts  of  Africa,  an  intense  desire  to  shake  off  the  drunkenness 
which  has  arisen  as  a  consequence  of  contact  with  civilization.” 

King  Malike,  the  Mohammedan  Emir  of  Nupe,  invokes,  in  terms  of 
touching  simplicity,  the  aid  of  Bishop  Crowther  : 

“  It  is  not  a  long  matter ;  it  is  about  barasa  (rum  or  gin).  Barrasd,  barasd,  barasd ; 
by  God!  it  has  ruined  our  country ;  it  has  ruined  our  people  very  much;  it  has  made 
our  people  become  mad.  I  have  given  a  law  that  no  one  dares  buy  or  sell  it;  and 
any  one  who  is  found  selling  it,  his  house  is  to  be  eaten  up  (plundered) ;  any  one 
found  drunk  will  be  killed.  I  have  told  all  the  Christian  traders  that  I  agree  to 
everything  for  trade  except  barasa.  Tell  Crowther,  the  great  Christian  minister, 
that  he  is  our  father.  I  beg  you,  Malam  Kipo  (Mr.  Paul),  don’t  forget  this  writ¬ 
ing,  because  we  all  beg  that  he  ( Crowther )  should  bey  the  yreat  priests  ( Committee 
C.M.S .)  that  they  sh.ould  bey  the  Enylish  Queen  to  prevent  brinyiny  barasd  into  this 
land. 

“  For  God  and  the  Prophet's  sake  !  For  God,  and  the  Prophet  His  messenyer's  sake, 
he  must  help  us  in  this  matter — that  of  barasa!  We  all  have  confidence  in  him.  He 
must  not  leave  our  country  to  become  spoiled  by  barasd.  Tell  him,  may  God  bless 
him  in  his  work.  This  is  the  mouth-word  from  Malikd,  the  Emir  of  Nupd.” 

“  It  is  not  only  the  teetotalers  of  Lagos,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  in  the 
Committee-room  of  the  House  of  Commons,  “  it  is  the  leaders  of  the 
people  who  are  calling  out.” 

“  Their  kinys  and  chiefs  had  endeavoured,  by  their  men  laws,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
importation  of  this  drink,  yet  they  had  no  power  over  their  people.  Men  and  women 
and  children  all  drink." 

2.  And  the  second  consideration  to  which  I  would  draw  attention 
is,  that  the  drink  trade  is,  and  will  be,  increasingly  fatal  to  every  other 
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branch  of  commerce.  The  evidence  is  decisive  that  every  other  branch 
of  trade  will  be  sapped  and  blighted  to  feed  the  bloated  fungus  of 
hideous  prosperity  with  which  the  drink  trade  flourishes. 

“  It  was  thought,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  “that  legitimate  commerce  would  correct 
the  evils  of  the  slave  trade  in  a  great  measure,  and  indeed  the  people  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  efforts  made  to  civilize  and  to  elevate  them.  As  you  travel  through 
some  of  the  interior  country,  your  eyes  rest  upon  miles  and  miles  of  land  well 
cultivated ;  and  as  you  stand  at  Lagos,  you  can  see  fleets  of  canoes  laden  with  casks 
of  palm-oil,  nuts,  and  other  produce.  But  when  they  are  returning  home,  what  do 
they  carry  away  with  them  ?  Very  few  pieces  of  cloth;  every  one  of  them  is  laden 
with  rum  and  gin.  We  give  Europe  palm-oil  and  many  other  useful  things  ;  but 
what  does  she  give  us  in  return  ?  This  vile  stuff ;  this  spirit  which  sends  our 
people  drunken  and  mad.  Surely  you  will  agree  with  me  thut,  in  the  interests  of 
Christianity,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  something  should  be  done  to  stop  this  evil. 
What  is  the  action  of  the  Government  P  Because  on  the  West  Coast  our  colonists 
are  Crown  Colonists — we  are  not  independent,  we  are  ruled  from  England  practically 
— we  must  submit  every  measure  to  the  Foreign  Office  here  ;  and  until  it  sanctions 
the  measure,  it  cannot  be  carried.  What  is  the  action  of  the  Government  towards 
this  drink  traffic  ?  It  is  not  indifference ;  it  is  protection.  It  protects  the  trade. 
We  have  appealed  to  the  Government  to  help  us.  The  natives  of  the  interior 
countries  with  whom  we  trade  are  groaning  under  the  burden  of  this  drink.  Kings 
have  been  known  to  take  away  the  lives  of  their  subjects  when  they  have  been 
under  its  influence  ;  but  our  efforts  meet  with  no  success  from  the  Government.  In¬ 
dividuals  have  spoken  to  the  Government,  but  the  difficulty  always  is — the  revenue 
considerations  will  not  allow  it.  It  is  a  revenue  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of 
the  people  ;  a  revenue  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  independent  tribos  with  whom 
we  trade ;  a  revenue  raised  at  the  price  of  blood.  We  appeal  to  other  Governments, 
and  invite  them  to  come  to  our  aid.  They,  however,  say  :  ‘  If  we  give  up  the  trade, 
it  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  others ;  it  may  go  into  the  hands  of  Germany.’  A 
similar  point  was  raised  with  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  but  William  Pitt  nobly  said 
it  was  our  only  duty  to  do  what  was  right  before  God  and  man.  Now,  what  we 
desire  is,  that  there  should  be  a  lively  interest  in  this  question,  and  that  the  British 
Government  should  be  petitioned  by  you  to  take  steps  to  suppress  this  traffic  in 
West  Africa,  and  free  the  people  from  the  burden  under  which  they  now  live.” 

“  One  principal  cause  of  the  depression  of  trade,”  says  the  Rev.  Hugh  Goldie, 
“  existing  at  present  in  this  country  is  doubtless,  as  is  alleged,  the  vast  amount  of 
money  spent  in  intoxicating  drink  ;  and  we  may  well  wonder  that  God  continues  to 
clothe  our  fields  with  harvests,  when  so  much  of  the  food  He  provides  for  us  is 
destroyed  and  converted  into  that  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  evil.  But  the 
same  cause  operates  against  our  manufacturing  interest  throughout  the  world. 
When  Africa  expends  so  great  a  part  of  the  product  of  its  industry  in  strong  drink, 
it  can  have  little  to  give  for  that  which  is  profitable  to  itself  or  to  us.  A  friend 
mentioned  to  me  lately  that  a  member  of  a  Glasgow  firm  stated  to  him  that  he 
formerly  employed  U  large  number  of  looms  weaving  cloth  for  the  African  market ; 
now  ho  has  not  one.  A  trader  in  the  Calabar  River  wrote  recently  to  his  principals 
to  send  no  more  cloth — drink  was  the  article  in  demand.  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  in 
his  recent  journey  into  the  Niger  regions,  found  this  evil  so  abounding  therein, 
that  it  will  render  hopeless  the  demand,  anticipated  by  some,  by  the  natives,  for 
unlimited  supplies  of  calico,  as  effectually  as  will  the  sterility  of  the  eastern  countries 
through  which  ho  formerly  travelled.  In  all  its  effects,  moral  and  economical,  this 
traffic  is  only  evil :  impeding  the  work  of  the  Church  at  home,  marring  her  missiou 
work  abroad,  and  destroying  beneficial  industry.” 
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Similar  is  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  W.  Holman  Bentley,  of  the 
Baptist  Mission : 

“When  at  Loango  four  years  ago,  spirits  were  the  chief  article  of  barter.  The 
trader  with  whom  I  was  staying  laughed  at  the  idea  of  my  talking  to  the  chiefs 
about  labourers  for  our  mission  after  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  said  that 
the  principal  men  would  be  drunk  at  that  hour. 

«  The  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  favourable  to  any  industry,  either 
native  or  European,  except  to  a  few  distillers.  Such  natives  will  not  have  sufficient 
energy  of  mind  and  body  for  trading  expeditions  into  the  interior,  while  the  heavy 
commissions  or  customs  levied  by  such  chiefs  discourage  the  native  trader.  Some¬ 
times  as  much  as  one-half,  or  at  least  one-third,  of  the  payments  in  barter  is  put 
aside  for  the  native  broker  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  factory. 

“  Our  manufacturing  districts  ought  to- second  every  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
traffic,  which  fills  the  pockets  of  a  few  distillers,  chiefly  German  and  Dutch,  while  all 
legitimate  trade  and  manufactw-e  suffer  considerably  in  consequence." 

The  African  Lakes  Trading  Company,  officered  by  Scotch  agents, 
has  made  a  noble  stand  against  this  curse.  Mr.  Moir,  its  representa¬ 


tive,  says : 


“The  profits  on  the  sale  of  spirits  is  700  per  cent,  as  conducted  by  some  of  the 
European  houses.  I  heard  it  ail  figured  out  by  one  of  themselves.  This  included 
a  pretty  liberal  addition  of  water  to  some  of  the  fouler  liquid ;  so  you  have  a  very 
hard  enemy  to  fight.  I  have  seen  boys  and  girls  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old 
getting  their  wages  in  this  poison.” 

The  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Mission  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  European  traders,  who  have  firmly  resisted  traffic  in  spirits,  have 
been  driven,  in  consequence  of  the  general  prevalence  of  such  barter, 
to  abandon  their  trade. 

In  face  of  such  facts  as  these,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  might 
well  say  in  his  sermon  on  May  2  in  Westminster  Abbey . 


It  is  a  dread  commerce.  Bid  it  is  rather  an  anti-commerce.  1  lie  fear  of  it  and 
the  dread  of  it  will  soon  be  upon  commerce  itself.  If  we  have  long  seen  monopolies 
to  be  a  bar  and  obstruction  to  trade— if  we  have  found  that  to  put  a  whole  trade 
into  the  hands  of  one  man  is  to  kill  trade-. chat  shall  we  say  of  a .  system  wluch,  rn 
the  name  of  freedom,  threatens  with  extinction  all  trades  but  one  '  What  of  bales  of 
goods  re-shipped  because,  in  the  drunken  population,  there  was  no  demand  but  for 
drink — because  they  would  receive  nothing  else  in  barter-wouid  take  no  othei 
wages  for  the  early  morning's  work,  and  were  incapable  when  the  early  morning 
was  past  ?  These,  and  darker  tales  than  these,  are  the  depositions  of  eye-witnesses, 
whom  we  have  no  ground  to  mistrust,  or  even  suspect  of  exaggeration.  But  these 
surely  must  be  unexpected  results  of  the  foreign  diplomacy  which  insisted,  w,  hont 
qualification,  on  'the  interests  of  trade’  and  'commercial  liberty.  It  would  bo 
treason  to  our  neighbours  to  suppose  that  such  results  were  foreseen-such  crip¬ 
pling  of  commerce,  such  disabling  of  industrial  energies  as  must  supervene. 


“  Rum,”  as  Mr.  Waller  says,  “  is  in  more  senses  than  one  the  skeleton- 
l-eu  to  Africa”  of  the  trade  in  liquor;  and  all  other  traders,  whose 
articles  of  commerce  are  harmless  or  beneficent,  may  lee  very  sure 
that  the  drink-seller,  who  is  hardly  likely  to  be  more  tender  to  their 
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interests  than  to  those  of  the  myriads  whom  he  is  now  actively  helping 
to  extirpate,  will  effectually  and  unscrupulously  lock  the  door  of  Africa 
against  them,  until  he  has  no  more  victims  left  to  slay ;  a  result  which 
seems  to  be  in  rapid  course  of  accomplishment.  Then  immoral  traders 
— these  “  artists  in  human  slaughter,”  as  Lord  Chesterfield  called  the 
gin-distillers  a  hundred  years  ago — will  look  out,  no  less  remorselessly, 
for  other  dark  and  helpless  races,  which  they  have  not  yet  wholly 
exterminated  if  such  there  be — whom,  for  their  own  filthy  lucre’s 
sake,  they  may  demoralize  and  destroy.  For  they  are  secure  in  our 
mean  doctrines  of  political  expediency,  secure  in  our  reckless  shibbo¬ 
leths  of  doctrinaire  finance  and  abhorrent  liberty ;  and  all  the  while, 
such  is  the  capability  of  self-sophistication  by  the  human  conscience, 
they  will  persuade  themselves,  and  others  will  persuade  them,  that 
they  are  excellent  philanthropists  and  exemplary  Christian  men ! 

Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  who  speaks  with  all  the  authority  of  an  eye¬ 
witness,  said  in  this  Review  last  December,  that  “  for  any  African 
who  is  influenced  for  good  by  Christianity,  a  thousand  are  driven  into 
deeper  degradation  by  the  gin  trade;”  and  that  “Mohammedan 
missionaries  are  throwing  down  the  gage  to  Christianity,  and  declar¬ 
ing  war  upon  our  chief  contribution  to  Western  Africa — the  gin  trade.” 

And  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  are  teaching  “the  Morians  land” 
to  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God ! 

M3'  odious  task  is  finished.  If  these  facts  have  no  weight  on  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  our  rulers  and  legislators,  those  consciences 
must  indeed  be  callous  beyond  reprieve.  Are  we  so  wholly  given  up  to 
the  idolatry  of  the  two  brazen  idols  of  spurious  liberty  and  economical 
laissez-faire  as  to  bear  contentedly  the  weight  of  this  infamy  and  this 
guilt  ?  Are  we  content  to  be  represented  to  the  minds  of  savages  by 
our  worst  and  greediest  sons  ?  A  nation  may  for  a  time  sin  in  igno¬ 
rance.  It  may  be  for  a  time  unaware  of  the  nefarious  trade  to  which 
its  least,  worthy  representatives  offer  a  holocaust  of  tribes  and  nations, 
passing  them  through  the  fire  to  a  demon  even  viler  than  Moloch,  the 
abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  But  England  can  plead 
ignorance  no  longer.  If  she  continue  to  dabble  her  hand  in  blood,  if 
she  continue  to  be  liable  to  the  “  deep  damnation”  of  taking  off  these 
dark  races,  does  she  think  to  be  acquitted  at  the  awful  bar  of  God  by 
mumbling  the  shibboleths  of  “  free  trade  ”  or  “  vested  interest  ”  ?  If 
so,  let  her  not  be  deceived.  The  “  sword  bathed  in  heaven  ”  is  not  in 
haste  to  strike ;  but  when  the  hour  for  just  retribution  has  come,  it  is 
apt  “  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more.” 


F.  W.  Farrar. 


APPENDIX. 


THREE  APPEALS  FROM  AFRICA. 


I.  “  The  Liquor  Traffic  on  the  "West  Coast  of  Africa.” 

The  Rev.  James  Johnson,  of  Lagos,  has  written  the  following  letter 
to  the  Record  newspaper  : 

Sir, — The  very  excellent  letter  of  the  Archbishops  on  the  subject  of  the  liquor  traffic  with 
native  races,  which  you  published  in  your  last  issue,  your  own  able  leaders,  and  Canon  Far¬ 
rar's  able  article  in  the  July  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review ,  with  others  like  them  on 
the  same  subject,  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  have  been  working  at  it. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  Archbishops  have  kindly  suggested,  Colonial  Bishops  may,  whilst 
they  employ  other  means  also,  be  able  to  use  their  influence  with  the  Legislature  of  their 
respective  Governments  to  promote  the  suppression  of  a  trade  that  threatens  the  destruction 
of  the  races  amongst  whom  they  labour,  and  is  a  very  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missions. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  in  some  of  the  Colonies— as,  for  instance,  Sierra  Leone, 
the  Gambia,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos,  in  West  Africa — the  Bishop  has  no  seat  on  any  of  the 
legislative  councils,  and  that  his  influence  with  them  can  only  be  an  indirect  one  ;  and  also 
that  these  Colonies,  like  some  others,  are  Crown  Colonies  whose  legislatures  are  in  every¬ 
thing  controlled  by  the  Imperial  Government.  The  members  of  these  legislative  councils  are 
mainly  Government  officials,  and  the  two  or  three  unofficial  members  that  sit  on  each  of  them 
are  nominees  of  the  Crown  who  hold  their  seats  at  Her  Majesty’s  pleasure.  The  people  have  not 
the  privilege  of  electing  and  returning  any  one  to  represent  them.  The  Imperial  Government 
needs,  then,  to  be  dealt  with  directly  in  this  question.  It  has  to  be  pointed  out  to,  and  urged 
upon  it,  that  the  very  large  revenue  raised  by  the  Local  Governments  from  this  trade,  and 
which  furnishes  them  very  largely  with  means  for  maintaining  the  machinery  of  Government, 
is  no  compensation  for  a  trade  which  ruins  and  destroys  its  own  subjects  and  those  of  inde¬ 
pendent  native  States  in  the  Interior,  with  which  they  carry  on  commercial  transactions,  and 
on  which  their  local  and  foreign  commerce  mainly  depends,  and  which  very  seriously  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  growth  of  wholesome  commerce  and  threatens  its  destruction.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  other  European  Governments  owning  Colonies  in  Africa  protect  and  encourage  that 
trade  in  their  own  Colonies,  which  are  sometimes  adjacent  to  those  of  England,  and  the 
fear  that  the  suppression  of  the  trade  by  England  in  its  own  colonies  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  would  only  tend  to  drive  that  portion  of  it  which  it  protects  into  these  colonies,  with¬ 
out  conferring  any  benefit  upon  Africa,  are  no  excuse  for  our  continuing  to  encourage  and 
protect  it  within  our  own  Colonies.  A  better  way  for  us  to  pursue  is  to  withdraw  at  once  from 
every  connection  with  it,  and  after  that  employ  our  influence  with  other  European  Powers 
interested  in  Colonial  possessions  in  and  in  trade  with  Africa,  and  which  ought  to  be  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  the  native  races  with  whom  the  trade  is  done,  and  on  whose  life  it 
depends  for  the  adoption  of  a  similar  policy.  The  voice  of  the  whole  country  should  be  heard 
on  the  subject.  Petitions  from  every  part  of  it  should  flow  into  the  Colonial  Office  or  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  asking  for  the  suppression  of  a  trade  far  more  cruel  and  more  criminal 
than  the  Transatlantic  slave  trade  of  the  past.  The  committee  of  gentlemen  formed  at  the 
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the  necessity  of  dealing  with  ,’he  Imperfal  GovernmcutXc?  “ntt'^aesUon^  8i"’  Sh°WS 

whi'S  Hen™  @  S™‘  *“”>*  -  •. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  revenue  of  the  West  Af.  innn  poss.lble  at  Present  to  take  any  steps, 
duties  levied  on  the  impoSon of  Jnirifp  ^  «  Possesf>pns  very  largely  depends  on  the 

lice  of  the  considerable  amount  thuf  received  '&L"  *  posi‘ion  l°  “ffotJ  thc  SM1" 

put  down  the  traffic  in  liquor  unless  all  the  “oieover,  be  useless  to  attempt  to 

Coast  would  combine  for  Z  nuZse  European  Powers  having  settlements  on  the  A  Vest 
sists  of  the  importation  of  spirit^Sir  Henry  °f  F^uDoh  and  German  trade  cou- 

nn  arrangement  being  arZed  at  Until thfs^i  hi  ?' ■  H6  s  no  PossibiUt y  of  such 

“  Downing  Street,  February  3,  1887."  "  Meade." 


August  23,  1887. 


.  JAMES  JOHNSON, 

Native  Pastor,  Africa,  and  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 


II.  A  Kaffir  Protest. 

.Jhe  Ca*e  Mem‘r!/,  in  its  issue  of  June  25th,  contains  the  follow. 

rHStSSSiS"  ^SOSSZ  55 

oolto  sty  sot'£nXtfo “f  ‘h^  h“d 

proclaimed  nreas,  nnd  he  nlso  understood  thnt  the  meShlo  w  ' tbe  rcstnotlon?  within  the  now 
Siwrai’8  tribe.  Ho  was  sorrv  tlV.  Oivil  •  •  n,eelm8  was  a  representative  gathering  of 

that  be  would  have  been  glad  to  sec  suolr  n™Se  oUmdaTe  ,  freseQt-  b““»s»  he  felt  sure 
to  Government.  It  was  a  riclit  tbirn?  for  thJL  aJ?entIaDce>  am}  forward  their  representations 
they  should  come  to  the  Government6  pe  son™v  S  Tlni°L%  "““‘T  °‘  ““l8  SOrl  ‘h"' 
mout  would  give  the  greatest  oonsidemtl™  ?  ’  d  .he  was  «u,te  s“re  ‘he  Govern. 

sssz  sas  s,  .Mr ™iid- -*■ “d 

th.?&er„„°fiSre  stL“e“Se5Y«  fes,'  £  fi,  ifT 

S*nS ™>“>  ‘He  canteens 
^  *°  Ea«t  beer?  ■■ 
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Smith  (Siwam's  brother)  said  they  were  all  the  people  of  the  Government,  and  should  not 
be  destroyed  when  their  father  had  the  power  to  keep  drink  from  them.  The  Government 
to  them  was  the  same  as  Siwani  had  been— their  chief— and  they  asked  their  chief  not  to 
allow  them  to  be  destroyed  by  the  canteens.  If  they  wanted  drink,  let  them  go  to  town  to 
get  it,  as  it  was  the  white  man’s  liquor,  and  they  did  not  want  it  amongst  them.  He  would 
like  to  see  every  smuggler  arrested  and  put  in  gaol.  Those  who  sold  illicitly  were  committing 
a  sin,  and  the  people  would  help  the  Government  in  finding  them  out. 

Sevise  (son  of  Siwani)  said  they  looked  to  Government  for  protection.  The  people  had  come 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Government,  and  he  hoped  it  would  listen  to  their  voices  and 
they  had  faith  in  Mr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Dick  that  they  would  send  on  their  words.  They 
were  all  agreed  on  the  good  that  had  followed  since  the  canteens  had  been  closed,  and  they 
were  all  agreed  in  asking  for  a  continuation  of  the  protection  from  drink,  and  they  did  not 
want  the  white  man’s  liquor  brought  near  their  locations.  If  they  required  it,  they  could 
come  to  town  and  fetch  it.  He  was  not  speaking  as  a  man  who  did  not  take  liquor,  for  he 
was  not  a  total  abstainer,  but  he  spoke  for  the  good  of  his  people.  He  said  this  because  he 
did  not  want  any  one  to  say,  “  Oh,  you  asked  for  liquor  to  be  kept  away,  and  now  you  are 
drinking  it  1  ”  He  asked  them  not  to  allow  the  liquor  to  be  taken  to  the  locations  amongst 
the  people.  Let  them  come  to  town  and  buy  it  legally  if  they  wanted  it,  and  not  smuggle  it 
into  the  locations.  All  the  chiefs  and  councillors  were  in  favour  of  detecting  smugglers  and 
fining  them  for  smuggling. 

Smith  said  their  wives  were  there  to-day,  and  wished  to  speak. 

Nopodi  (Belebele’s  wife)  said  she  had  come  about  the  drink.  The  women  were  losing  their 
husbands,  and  being  ill-treated  through  drink  ;  but  since  the  canteens  had  been  closed,  they 
had  been  happier,  and  they  wanted  them  still  closed.  They  had  been  made  poor  through 
drink,  but  they  had  become  more  prosperous  and  contented  since  the  canteens  had  been  shut. 

Noyamile  (Smith's  wife)  said  her  husband  used  to  thrash  her  and  come  home  drunk  when 
the  drink  was  at  the  Tamacha  ;  but  now  he  did  not,  as  the  canteen  had  been  taken  farther 
away.  If  he  got  drunk  in  town,  by  the  time  he  came  home  he  was  tired,  and  wanted  to  sleep. 
She  had  not  been  ill-treated  since  the  liquor  had  been  taken  away  to  town.  They  did  not  wish 
the  canteens  to  be  near  the  locations. 

Noyesi  (Mbaso’s  wife)  said  she  had  almost  grown  tired  of  being  thrashed  when  the  canteens 
were  near  their  location  ;  but  since  the  canteens  had  been  closed,  she  had  had  peace,  and  their 
condition  had  improved.  When  the  canteens  were  near  them,  she  was  in  constant  fear  of 
being  killed  by  her  husband  when  drunk  ;  but  now  it  was  different. 

Smith  said  all  the  women  could  say  how  much  better  it  was  since  the  brandy  had  been 
taken  from  them. 

No-James  (wife  of  Ziwani)  said  her  husband  had  deserted  her  through  drink,  and  had  left 
her  to  work  for  her  children.  Although  this  was  hard  to  bear,  she  was  comparatively  com¬ 
fortable  since  the  canteens  had  been  closed. 

Gebashe  (Siwani’s  son)  endorsed  what  had  been  said  by  the  people.  It  was  right  to  bring 
their  grievances  to  their  father,  the  Government,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  taken  notice  of, 
and  this  petition  was  put  forward  by  the  Siwani  people,  who  had  been  loyal  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  sorry  Mr.  Dick  had  not  taken  up  their  cause  for  them  ;  for  if  Mr.  Tainton  had 
been  there,  he  would  have  done  so.  The  things  they  complained  about  had  occurred  in  Mr. 
Dick’s  time,  and  he  hoped  he  would  hearken  to  their  voice,  and  do  the  best  he  could  to  keep 
the  drink  from  them. 

David  Mali  supported  what  had  been  said.  They  had  long  asked  for  the  canteens  to  be 
closed,  and  the  Government  had  closed  them  some  time  ago — since  which  they  had  been 
happy.  He  hoped  the  canteens  would  not  be  opened  again.  They  asked  for  this  because 
they  had  heard  that  the  restrictions  were  likely  to  be  removed. 

The  people  being  asked  to  signify  their  approval  of  the  representations  made,  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Dick  6aid  he  was  glad  to  listen  to  the  remarks  they  had  made,  and  he  would  certainly 
forward  the  sense  of  what  they  had  said  to  the  Government.  Personally,  he  must  say  lie  was 
glad  that  they  had  taken  this  step  voluntarily  to  bring  the  matter  before  Government  in  the 
light  they  had,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that  it  would  be  a  good  day  for  the 
natives  of  this  country  when  drink  could  no  longer  be  sold  to  the  black  man.  (Signs  of  ap¬ 
proval.)  It  was  not  his  place  or  his  duty  to  ask  any  questions  with  regard  to  that  which  they 
had  come  for,  because  he  expected  to  hear  from  them,  and  thought  it  was  better  that  this 
matter  should  go  entirely  from  themselves.  He  only  wished  to  add  in  regard  to  what  had 
been  said  about  putting  down  smuggling.  They  had  stated  that  they  were  prepared  and 
agreed  amongst  themselves  to  arrest  every  man  who  was  found  carrying  brandy  into  the  loca¬ 
tion.  Now  that  was  a  matter  with  which  he  was  perfectly  at  one  with  them,  and  it  would  be 
a  most  successful  way  of  putting  down  smuggling,  and  he  wished  it  was  the  law  of  the  land  ; 
but  that  was  a  matter  that  could  only  be  dealt  with  first  of  all  by  Government,  through  Par¬ 
liament  ;  and  until  such  power  was  given,  it  could  not  be  put  in  force.  That  was  all  he  had  to 
say.  He  thanked  them  for  coming  there  that  day  to  ask  the  Government  to  listen  to  their 
representations,  and  they  may  rely  that  they  would  be  duly  forwarded. 
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AFRICA  AND  THE  DRINK  TRADE. 

BY  CANON  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 


Africa  has  been  the  last  of  the  great  continents  to 
disclose  its  secrets  to  the  pioneers  of  civilization ;  but 
in  this  century,  and  especially  in  the  last  sixty  years,  it 
has  done  so  in  all  its  regions.  A  host  of  travellers 
starting  from  Egypt,  or  from  the  Cape,  or  from  Zanzibar, 
or  from  St.  Paul  de  Loanda— have  traversed  its  breadth, 
and  penetrated  far  into  its  interior.  Its  vast  waterways 
and  inland  lakes  have  been  explored.  The  basins  of  the 
Niger,  the  Congo,  and  the  Zambesi  have  been  opened  to 
commerce;  and  the  Nile,  for  the  first  time  since  man 
was,  has  been  traced  to  its  hidden  fountains.  Many  have 
cherished  high  hopes  that  now,  at  last,  might  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Dark  Continent  the  words—"  Arise,  shine  ; 
for  thy  light  is  come." 

Nothing  can  be  loftier  than  the  ideal  of  Christianity ; 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  aspirations  of  that  love 
for  man  which  Christianity  inspires.  Might  not  every¬ 
thing  which  was  blessed  and  hopeful  be  anticipated  from 
the  combined  influences  of  civilization  and  the  Gospel? 
Had  not  England  learned,  by  fatal  experience,  how  easy 
it  is  to  commit  irreparable  crimes  against  the  helpless 
childhood  of  the  world  ?  Had  not  primeval  races  per¬ 
ished  before  the  advancing  footsteps  of  her  sons,  like  the 
line  of  snow  when  the  sunlight  reaches  it?  Might  not 
many  tribes  and  nations  be  enumerated  which,  in  the 
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last  two  centuries,  have  either  ceased  to  exist,  or  have 
withered  into  despair  and  decrepitude,  simply  from  hav¬ 
ing  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  vices  and  diseases 
of  European  races,  and  from  having  found  those  vices 
and  diseases  to  be  agents  of  destruction  far  more  potent 
than  could  be  counteracted  by  any  advance  in  intellectual 
or  spiritual  knowledge?  Is  it  not  strictly  true  that  the 
footsteps  of  the  Aryan  man,  as  he  has  traversed  the 
globe  in  his  path  of  commerce  and  conquest,  have  been 
footsteps  dyed  in  blood  ?  And  might  it  not  be  antici¬ 
pated  that— in  the  nineteenth  century  at  least — we  have 
become  humane  and  noble  enough  to  have  profited  by 
the  disastrous  lesson? 

There  was  a  further  reason  why  we  might  have  felt 
high  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  African  tribes  in  particu¬ 
lar.  Africa  has  been  the  chosen  field  for  the  exertions 
of  the  Christian  and  the  philanthropist.  Some  of  our 
noblest  explorers  have  been  animated  to  their  heroic 
efforts — not  by  the  desire  for  fame,  not  by  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  discovery — but  by  motives  of  the  purest  pity.  It 
was  the  aim  alike  of  General  Gordon  in  the  Soudan,  and 
of  David  Livingstone  in  Central  Africa,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  iniquities  of  the  slave  trade.  In  the  centre  of  the 
nave  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  the  grave  in  which  lie  the 
remains  of  David  Livingstone — carried  by  his  faithful 
blacks  during  an  eight  months’  journey  to  the  coast,  and 
identified  in  England  by  the  marks  of  the  lion’s  claws 
upon  his  arm.  That  grave  attracts  universal  attention  ; 
and  on  it  are  inscribed  the  last  words  he  wrote  in  his 
diary,  before  he  closed  his  eyes— with  none  but  black 
faces  round  him — in  his  humble  hut  at  Chetamba’s  vil- 
lage,  Ulala.  They  are  :  “All  I  can  add,  in  my  solitude, 
is:  May  Heaven’s  rich  blessing  come  down  on  every 
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one — American,  English,  or  Turk — who  will  help  to  heal 
this  open  sore  of  the  world.”  That  open  sore  was  the 
slave  trade.  And  under  those  words  is  the  text :  “  Other 
sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also  I 
must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice.” 

We  are  proud — and  justly  proud — of  the  integrity  and 
generosity  of  our  fathers  in  abolishing  the  slave  trade, 
and  in  being  willing  to  pay  £ 20,000,000  for  enfranchis¬ 
ing  the  slave.  In  all  our  800  years  of  history  there  are 
on  our  statute-book  no  nobler  acts  than  these.  No 
Englishman  refers  to  them  without  a  glow  of  pardonable 
satisfaction ;  and  among  foreign  writers  they  are  the 
theme  of  unmingled  eulogy.  The  men  who  toiled  and 
suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  slave  are  rewarded  with 
cenotaphs  in  our  national  Valhalla.  There  we  read  how 
Zachary  Macaulay,  “  during  a  protracted  life — with  an 
intense  but  quiet  perseverance,  which  no  success  could 
relax,  no  reverse  could  subdue,  no  toil,  privations,  or  re¬ 
proach  could  daunt — devoted  his  time,  talents,  fortune, 
and  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  and  body,  to  the  service 
of  the  most  injured  and  helpless  of  mankind  and  how 
Granville  Sharp,  “founding  public  happiness  on  public 
virtue,  desired  to  raise  his  native  country  from  the  guilt 
and  inconsistency  of  employing  the  arm  of  Freedom  to 
rivet  the  fetters  of  Bondage,  and  establish  for  the  negro 
race  the  long-disputed  rights  of  human  nature.”  It  is 
added  that,  in  this  glorious  work,  “  having  triumphed 
over  the  combined  resistance  of  Interest,  Prejudice,  and 
Pride,  he  took  his  post  among  the  foremost  of  the  hon¬ 
orable  band  associated  to  deliver  Africa  from  the  rapacity 
of  Europe.” 

Can  it  be  believed  that  we,  the  sons  of  the  generation 
which  achieved  these  noble  ends,  and  made  these  worthy 
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sacrifices,  have  been  so  little  true  to  their  memory  as  to 
inflict  on  this  unhappy  continent  a  curse  far  deadlier 
than  that  which  our  fathers  successfully  labored  to  re¬ 
move?  Such,  if  we  may  trust  the  most  abundant  and 
the  most  varied  evidence,  is  the  plain  fact  in  all  its  naked 
ugliness.  If  those  who  are  animated  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  humanity  have  ventured  to  believe  that,  taught  by 
past  experience,  we  should  make  our  presence  in  Africa 
at  any  rate,  an  unmitigated  blessing,  those  hopes  have 
been  cruelly  and  shamefully  blighted.  The  old  rapacity 
of  the  slave  trade  has  been  followed  by  the  greedier  and 
more  ruinous  rapacity  of  the  drink-seller.  Our  fathers 
tore  from  the  neck  of  Africa  a  yoke  of  whips ;  we  have 
subjected  the  native  races  to  a  yoke  of  scorpions.  Our 
fathers  conferred  on  that  vast  and  hapless  continent  a 
most  precious  boon ;  we  have  more  than  neutralized  the 
boon  by  the  wholesale  introduction  of  an  intolerable 
bane.  We  have  opened  the  rivers  of  Africa  to  commerce, 
only  to  pour  down  them  that  “  raging  Phlegethon  of 
alcohol,”  than  which  no  river  of  the  Inferno  is  more 
blood-red  or  more  accursed.  Is  the  conscience  of  the 
nation  dead  ?  If  not,  will  no  voice  be  raised  of  sufficient 
power  to  awaken  it  from  a  heavy  sleep  ?  Chatham  called 
upon  the  Bishops  to  interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of 
their  lawn,  and  the  Judges  to  interpose  the  purity  of 
their  ermine,  to  prevent  the  atrocity  of  a  nation  availing 
itself  of  the  tomahawk  of  savages.  Are  there  none  of 
sufficient  authority  now  to  wield  the  mighty  enginery  of 
the  moral  sense  against  “  the  devil’s  work  which  is  being 
done  by  the  conscienceless  greed  of  the  drink  traders,” 
and  to  storm  that  Quadrilateral  which,  as  the  Echo 
rightly  said  the  other  day,  is  fortified  by  the  fourfold 
combination  of  ignorance,  habit,  appetite,  and  interest  ? 
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Many  years  ago,  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  house  at  Denmark 
Hill,  I  was  sitting  at  lunch  opposite  to  Turner’s  mag¬ 
nificent  and  awful  picture  of  the  slave-ship.  I  could 
think  of  nothing  else,  as  I  gazed  spellbound  at  those 
waves  incarnadined  with  sunset  and  horrible  with  the 
scene  of  murder.  And  as  I  was  trying  to  take  in  the 
full  awfulness  of  the  moral  protest  which  the  picture 
embodied,  “Yes,”  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  “that  is  Turner’s 
sermon  against  the  slave  trade.”  Is  no  artist  great 
enough,  or  deeply-moved  enough,  to  preach  such  a  ser¬ 
mon  against  the  worse,  because  more  plausible,  more  se¬ 
ductive,  more  creeping,  and  more  destroying  shameful¬ 
ness  of  the  drink  traffic,  which  inevitably  involves  not 
only  the  demoralization,  but  even  the  sure  if  slow  ex¬ 
tinction  of  native  races  ?  At  any  rate,  those  who  read 
the  evidence  here  adduced  are  bound  to  refute  it,  or  if 
this  cannot  be  done — as  indeed  it  cannot — to  admit  that, 
unless  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  undo  the  mischief 
which  our  carelessness  and  our  prejudices  and  our  sac¬ 
rifice  to  the  mean  doctrines  of  political  expediency  have 
caused,  we  shall  stand  wholly  inexcusable  before  God 
and  before  mankind. 

The  results  of  the  drink  trade  under  its  present  con¬ 
ditions  are  horrifying  enough  and  sickening  enough  at 
home.  In  the  limits  of  one  London  parish,  little  exceed¬ 
ing  4,000  souls,  I  have  personally  witnessed  how,  from 
year  to  year,  drink  is  the  cause  of  assault,  of  burglary,  of 
prostitution,  of  incest,  of  suicide,  of  horrible  cruelties,  of 
children  dying  like  flies,  of  the  beating  of  aged  women 
by  their  own  drunken  sons,  of  the  trampling  and  maim¬ 
ing  of  wives  by  the  loathely  ruffians  whom  they  call  their 
husbands,  but  whom  drink  maddens  into  fiends  ;  of  well- 
nigh  every  crime  on  the  dark  list  of  the  calendar  except 
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the  direct  shedding  of  blood,  and  even  of  that,  except 
that  the  poor  miserable  victims  “  die  so  slowly  that  none 
call  it  murder."  All  this,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  I 
have  seen  going  on  at  our  doors,  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  Abbey,  and  within  bow-shot  of  our  great  Houses 
of  Legislature.  And  when  I  look  from  the  narrow  limits 
of  one  drink-afflicted  parish — in  which  yet  the  temper¬ 
ance  agencies  are  exceptionally  active,  though  unavail¬ 
ing*  against  the  temptation  of  glaring  public-houses  in 
every  street— when  I  look  over  the  world  from  China  to 
Peru,  I  find  everywhere  the  hideous  evidences  of  the 
curse  caused  by  drink.  It  causes  tens  of  thousands  of 
premature  deaths ;  it  is  the  most  ‘prolific  parent  of  all 
kinds  of  disease ;  it  is  the  commonest  cause  of  fatal  ac¬ 
cidents  ;  it  yearly  produces  a  widespread  infant  mortality  ; 
to  it  is  due  the  most  abject  and  the  most  degraded  pau¬ 
perism,  In  the  words  of  the  late  Duke  of  Albany,  it  is 
“  the  only  deadly  enemy  England  has  to  fear.”  It  is  the 
curse  of  the  poorest ;  the  curse  of  the  most  miserable  of 
our  youths ;  the  curse  of  every  home  of  which  it  takes 
hold  ;  the  curse  of  our  young  colonists  all  over  the  globe ; 
the  curse  of  every  nation  and  race  with  which  we  come 
in  contact ;  the  curse  of  universal  Christendom  ;  the 
curse  which  more  powerfully  than  any  other  impedes  the 
progress  of  Christianity;  the  curse  which  dogs  from  land 
to  land  and  from  clime  to  clime  the  course  of  European 
civilization.  The  reiterated  proofs  of  these  facts  are 
patent  for  every  one  to  see.  We  do  not  invent  them  ; 
we  only  point  to  them.  No  one  can  escape  from  his 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  this  bad  state  of  things, 
by  the  cheap,  stale,  and  irrelevant  assertion  that  “  tem¬ 
perance  reformers  use  such  intemperate  language  for 
we  refer  them,  not  to  anything  which  we  have  said,  but 
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to  the  neutral  annals  of  the  past,  to  the  careful  pages  of 
contemporary  history,  to  the  colorless  records ;  of  ju  face, 
to  the  statistical  testimony  of  unbiased  and  official  wl 

nesses,  to  the  Blue  Books  of  the  t0,  gfc 

ports  of  Convocation,  to  the  narratives  of  all  classes 
travellers,  and  to  the  often  unwilling  "ons  o 
traders  and  physicians.  And  yet,  m  spite  of  all  this 
Hack  and  damning  evidence,  the  conscience  of jgj  of 
the  world,  the  conscience  even  of  professing  ’ 

is  not  only  callous,  but  hard  as  the  nether  millstone  to 
tire  guilt  and  national  disgrace  which  these  facts  involve 
The  idle,  the  indifferent,  and  the  interested  seem 
think  that  God  can  be  mocked  by  decrepit  jests  and  m- 
moral  sophisms.  When  one  hears  such  gibes  rep  : 
for  the  millionth  time,  one  feels  induced  7 
Cowper : 

«  Well  spoken,  advocate  of  sin  and  shame,  >f 
Known  by  thy  bleating,  Ignorance  thy  name  . 

Those  who  care  nothing  for  the  anguish  of  mankind 
Oder  a  curse  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  m  full 

S  'commons, described  as  -  more  deadly,  because 

more  continuous,  than  the  three  great  historic  scourges 
of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence  combined,  think  it  s 
cient  to  say,  “Because  thou  art  virtuous  shall  there  b 
no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  ”  They  forget  that  Shakespeare 
nuts  that  question  into  the  mouth  of  the  most  despica- 
Kt 'sots,  and  that,  as  in  his  Cassio  he  shows  u 

SSSife 

even  of  these,  if  we  suffer  them  to 
drunkenness,  should  exclaim  of  our  representatives. 
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"What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god 
And  worship  this  dull  fool !  " 

Thus  much  I  could  hardly  help  saying  on  the  general 
topic  ,  but  my  immediate  subject  is  not  the  curse  of  the 
drink  trade  In  general,  though  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
worst  proofs  of  our  national  degeneracy  that  no  effectual 
steps  are  taken  to  restrict  it,  and  that,  so  far,  against  a 
spurious  liberty  and  base  vested  interests,  righteousness 
and  compassion  and  morality  have  lifted  up  their  voice 
m  vain  It  is  my  narrower  object  to  point  out  the  effects 
of  the  drink  trade  m  one  single  continent.  Ex  nno  disce 
mines.  What  is  said  of  Africa  might  be  said  witli  equal 
truth  of  many  a  tribe  and  nation  all  over  the  world— of 
Hindostan  of  Burmah,  of  Ceylon,  of  parts  of  China  to 
which  we  have  access;  of  the  North  American  Indians 

lands6  U  T  °[NeW  °l  the  ab°rigines  of  m™y 

lands.  It  is  a  tremendous  indictment,  which  it  would 

be  a  guilt  to  bring  if  it  could  not  be  substantiated,  and 
which  ,t  would  be  a  sin  not  to  bring  if  it  can.  Christ 
flung  the  offender  against  the  innocence  of  his  little 
ones,  with  a  millstone  round  his  neck,  into  the  sea. 
Does  He  care  for  individuals,  and  does  He  care  nothin- 
for  demoralized  and  perishing  nations  ?  Does  He  care 
for  the  few,  and  is  He  indifferent  to  the  criminal  destruc¬ 
tion  of  many,  committed  for  the  sake  of  gain?  Is  there 
to  be  so  awful  a  sentence  against  separate  offenders,  and 
none  upon  the  guilt  of  empires?  Is  it  worth  no  more 
solemn  consideration  than  such  as  may  be  involved  in 
the  venting  of  a  platitude,  or  the  reiteration  of  a  jeer 
that  we  have  put  the  stumbling-block  of  our  iniquity 
efore  the  face  of  God  s  little  ones  over  all  the  world  ? 

The  evidence  which  I  shall  adduce  only  exists  in  vari- 
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ous  scattered  Blue  Books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers, 
and  I  summarize  it  here  in  the  hope  that  thus  .t  may 
arrest  a  more  widespread  notice.  It  has  been  gathered 
by  our  missionaries  and  travellers  ;  and  the  noble  zeal  of 
our  great  temperance  societies  has  done  its  utmost  to 
make  known  the  facts.  There  are  some  who  are  ill-in¬ 
formed  enough  to  sneer  at  the  action  of  those  who  are 
called  “Temperance  Reformers”;  but  it  is  enough  to 
quote  respecting  them  the  single  evidence  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who,  with  all  the  weight  of  his  vast  expe¬ 
rience,  said  that  “but  for  temperance  associations  we 
should  be  immersed  in  such  an  ocean  of  immorality, 
violence,  and  sin  as  would  make  this  country  umnhab.t- 

^That  the  drink  traffic  is  becoming  to  Africa  a  deadlier 
evil  than  the  slave  trade  is  a  statement  which  may 
startle  some  readers,  yet  it  is  most  certain.  It  is  dead¬ 
lier  in  its  incidence,  and  wider  in  the  area  of  : its  perni¬ 
ciousness.  No  one  will  dream  of  regarding  Sir  Richard 
Burton  as  a  temperance  fanatic,  yet  in  his  book-on  Ab. 
beokuta,”  after  speaking  of  the  ravages  wrought  by  rum 
and  war,  he  adds  : 

“It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  if  the  slave  trade  were  revived 
with  all  its  horrors,  and  Africa  could  get  rid  o  t  e  w  i  ' 
with  the  gunpowder  and  rum  which  he  has  introduced,  Africa 
would  be  a  gainer  in  happiness  by  the  exchange. 

And  here  is  the  testimony  of  an  extremely  able  native 
gentleman,  from  whom  I  shall  make  several  quotations- 
the  Hon.  the  Rev.  James  Johnson,  the  native  pastor  of 
the  island  of  Lagos*  In  an  eloquent  speech,  at  the 

•Mr.  Johnson  came  to  England  as  the  representative  of  1 he 
Christian  natives  of  Lagos,  to  plead  their  cause  before  Parl.a 
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memorable  meeting  held  on  March  30th  at  Prince’s  Hall, 
he  said  :  “  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  work 
of  emancipation.  Many  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
slaves  were  set  free,  giving  joy  and  pleasure  to  many  a 
heart.  The  work,  however,  in  which  your  interest  is 
now  being  solicited  is  a  far  greater  work  than  that. 
[Cheers.]  I  say  greater,  because  the  work  of  the  past 
was  to  deliver  the  body  of  the  slave  from  the  grip  of  the 
slave-dealer,  but  the  work  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  de¬ 
liver  the  mind,  the  body,  the  soul,  the  spirit  of  the  na¬ 
tive  race  from  the  power  of  the  great  European  traders. 
The  work  we  are  now  trying  to  do  affects  all  the  races  of 
the  world,  and  I  should  like  to  see,  as  the  outcome  of 
this  meeting,  a  strong  movement  for  the  suppression  of 
this  traffic  among  native  races.  I  represent  here  to-night 
Africa — a  countiy  with  a  population  of  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  millions.  This  country,  so  large,  with  a  people  so 
numerous,  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  traders  of  Europe, 
who  are  flooding  it  with  drink.” 

And  again,  before  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  committee-room  on  April  1,  1887, 
he  ended  his  speech  by  saying  : 

1  The  slave  trade  had  been  to  Africa  a  great  evil,  but  the  evils 
of  the  rum  trade  were  far  worse.  He  would  rather  his  country¬ 
men  were  in  slavery  and  being  worked  hard,  and  kept  away  from 
the  drink,  than  that  the  drink  should  be  let  loose  upon  them.” 

And  here  is  the  verdict  of  an  able  and  well-known 
American  newspaper,  the  New  York  Tribune  of  July  18, 


ment  Lagos  is  a  small  island  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  key  to  the  Yoruba  country.  It  has  a  population  of  75,000 
souls. 
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1881,  upon  the  ruin  and  demoralization  which  our  drink 
trade  is  causing : 

“  Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  in  every  way  shocking  case 
cited  by  Mr.  Hornaday  is  that  of  the  native  chief  whose  clear 
sight  and  patriotic  spirit  led  him  to  banish  rum  from  his  terri¬ 
tory,  and  whose  protective  measures  were  made  futile  by  the 
manoeuvres  of  a  scoundrely  English  trader  who  smuggled  the 
liquor  into  the  country.  Think  of  the  monstrous  hypocrisy  of 
so-called  Christian  nations,  vaunting  themselves  on  their  en¬ 
lightened  civilization,  pretending  a  desire  that  the  Gospel  should 
be  carried  to  all  peoples,  and  then  invading  the  Dark  Continent 
armed  with  the  rum  bottle,  and  in  cold  blood  debauching  and 
ruining  its  people.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  missionaries.  On 
the  other  hand  is  the  rum  of  Christendom.  Free  rum  against  a 
free  Gospel !  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Hornaday  is  right  in 
prophesying  the  success  of  the  former.  But  what  this  letter 
shows  most  clearly  is  that  unless  the  moral  forces  of  England, 
America,  Germany,  and  Holland  are  organized  and  applied  to 
put  an  end  to  the  outrageous  and  abominable  state  of  things  on 
the  Congo,  a  few  years  will  suffice  to  rot  the  heart  out  of  the 
Africans,  and  their  further  development  will  be  made  impos¬ 
sible.  What  is  being  done  out  there  in  the  name  of  commerce 
is  a  world-crime  of  a  character  so  colossal,  of  an  immorality  so 
shameless  and  profound,  that  if  it  could  be  regarded  as  a  type 
and  illustration  of  nineteenth  century  civilization,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  denounce  that  civilization  as  a  horrible  sham  and  a 
conspicuous  failure.” 

And  once  more,  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.,  the 
well-known  African  traveller,  said  in  an  address  before 
the  Manchester  Geographical  Society : 

"The  notorious  gin  trade  is  a  scandal  and  a  shame,  well 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  detested  slave  trade.  We  talk  of 
civilizing  the  negro,  and  we  pour  into  his  unhappy  country  an 
incredible  quantity  of  gin,  rum,  and  gunpowder. 

"The  trade  in  this  baleful  article  (spirit)  is  enormous.  The 
appetite  for  it  increases  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  desire  for 
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better  things,  and,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  we  are  ever  ready  to 
supply  the  victims  to  the  utmost,  driving  them  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  slough  of  depravity,  ruining  their  body  and  soul. 
The  time  has  surely  come  when,  in  the  interests  of  our  national 
honor,  more  energetic  efforts  should  be  made  to  suppress  the 
diabolical  traffic.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  its  continuance, 
and  it  is  a  blot  on  Christian  civilization.” 


I  will  now  show  what  we  are  doing  in  Africa,  north 
and  south  and  east  and  west ;  and  will  then  briefly  com- 
ment  upon  it. 

i.  Of  Northern  Africa  I  shall  say  but  little.  Moham¬ 
medanism  is  strong  there ;  yet  we  have  the  terrible  tes¬ 
timony  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  M.  P.,  to  the  harm  done  in 
Egypt  by  the  drink  supplied  to  English  troops,  and  by 
European  capitulations.  He  said  at  Prince’s  Hall  : 


"The  native  races  of  Egypt  are  being  demoralized.  We  did 
not  originally  take  the  drink  there.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  there 
before  our  occupation,  and  before  we  undertook  the  joint  gov¬ 
ernment  with  France ;  but  it  has  terribly  increased  since  then. 
Twenty  thousand  troops  were  sent  there,  who  gave  a  great  stim¬ 
ulus  to  the  drink  business.  Nearly  all  the  conspicuous  public- 
houses  in  Egypt  bear  English  signboards:  ‘The  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,'  ‘Queen  Victoria,'  ‘Peace  and  Plenty,’  ‘The  Union  Jack,’ 
etc.  All  the  great  public-houses  are  branded  with  English  names. 
They  do  not  alone  sell  liquor,  but  deal  in  even  a  more  disgrace¬ 
ful  vice  than  that.  Each  of  these  public-houses  is  a  centre  of 
vice  and  iniquity  of  the  deepest  dye.  I  made  careful  inquiry  as 
to  what  was  the  effect  upon  the  native  races  of  Egypt  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Egypt.  I  find 
that  wherever  our  army  had  gone  up  the  Nile  the  liquor  trade 
had  followed  it;  that  when  they  had  left  the  stations  where 
the  public-houses  were  established,  the  public-houses  remained. 
Where  there  had  been  five  or  six  of  these  flaunting  public-houses 
which  never  existed  before,  there  they  still  remained  after  the 
soldiers  had  gone.  Who  buys  the  liquor  now  ?  Why,  the  natives, 
whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  British  soldier  has  largely  taught 
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to  drink.  It  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  for  the  British 
soldier  to  treat  his  donkey-boys  to  intoxicating  liquor.  I  rode 
on  a  good  many  donkeys,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  boys 
in  charge  of  them,  and  found  that  the  demoralizing  influence 
of  the  British  tourists  on  these  boys  was  something  terrible. 
Wherever  the  Englishman  comes  in  contact  with  the  natives  he 
drags  them  down  through  intoxicating  liquors.  I  went  to  a 
temperance  meeting — the  only  temperance  meeting  held  in 
Cairo — except  those  in  the  barracks  for  the  soldiers.  That  meet¬ 
ing  was  a  large  one,  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  people  being 
present.  Every  one  of  the  speakers  were  natives  of  Egypt,  and 
speeches  were  made  in  Arabic,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not 
understand,  but  I  had  a  good  interpreter.  Nearly  every  speech 
was  in  denunciation  of  Englishmen,  Levantines,  and  Europeans, 
and  Christians  in  particular,  for  bringing  this  accursed  drink  to 
them.  They  were  urging  Mohammedans,  whose  religion  forbids 
them  to  drink,  to  sign  the  pledge,  as  we  do  here.  That  alone  is 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am  saying.  I  was  moved  on 
this  subject,  and  went  to  see  the  Khedive  about  it.  1  found  him 
an  enlightened,  philanthropic  man,  sincerely  anxious  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  happiness  of  his  people.  He  said  that  he  had  viewed 
with  grief  and  shame  the  increase  of  public-houses  m  Cairo  and 
Egypt  since  the  British  army  of  occupation  came.  I  asked  him 
what  he  would  like  to  do.  He  said  he  should  like  to  prohibit  the 
sale  altogether.  He  was  a  prohibitionist.  His  religion  told  him 
to  be  so ;  it  was  an  article  of  his  creed.  He  said,  '  I  am  power¬ 
less  '  I  said,  ■  Why  ?  '  He  replied,  '  There  are  capitulations  or 
agreements  which  have  been  entered  into  between  the  Turkish 
Government  and  other  Powers  for  the  protection  of  European 
traders,  and  under  these  capitulations  this  liquor  is  forced  upon 
them  to  sell  without  control,  and  so  cheap  that,  you  would 
hardly  credit  me  if  I  gave  you  the  price.'  They  import  cheap 
spirits  from  Hamburg  with  a  duty  of  nine  per  cent. ;  and  you 
can  vet  drunk  for  two  and  a  half  pence,  and  some  of  the  natives 
for  less  If  I  had  one  thing  made  more  clear  than  another  by 
social  reformers  in  Egypt,  it  was  this  fact,  that  a  native  once  be¬ 
ginning  the  drink  becomes  a  drunkard  almost  immediately,  and 
nothing  brings  him  back. 
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In  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  the  prohibition  of  drink  by 
their  prophet  has  been  a  powerful  deterrent,  but  it  has 
been  as  ineffectual  as  the  warnings  of  Scripture  to  save 
dark  races  from  a  temptation  which,  though  to  them  it 
is  absolutely  fatal,  is  deliberately  thrust  upon  them  by 
the  representatives  of  a  higher  and  a  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

2.  In  Southern  Africa  our  drink  has  done  a  yet  more 
deadly  work.  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  has  told  us  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots 
were  strong  and  flourishing  peoples ;  now  they  are  deci¬ 
mated,  degraded,  and  perishing  by  drink.  This  testi¬ 
mony  is  amply  supported.  Of  the  Kaffir,  Mr.  Wheel¬ 
wright,  of  Newlands,  Capetown,  says: 

“  Especially  amongst  the  raw  Kaffirs  there  prevails  a  habit  of 
spirit  drinking  (Congo  brandy.  Cape  smoke.  Natal  rum,  and 
like  abominations),  and  as  the  cheap  and  vile  compounds,  con¬ 
cocted  for  their  peculiar  benefit  (?)  are  under  no  restrictions  as 
to  a  term  of  bonding,  they  are  supplied  to  the  unhappy  native 
reeking  with  fusel-oil,  and,  especially  in  the  Diamond  Fields, 
create  a  mortality  which  would  be  appalling  if  the  figures  were 
attainable.”  * 

Mr.  N.  de  Jersey  Noel,  of  Kimberley,  says  that  “the 
natives  largely  succumb  to  drink  when  it  is  put  in  their 
way.  The  natives  employed  in  our  diamond  mines  are 
terribly  demoralized  by  drink.” 

Professor  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Hofmeyer,  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  says:  “Traders  of  the  lower  sort  have 
been,  and  still  are,  the  means  of  inflicting  an  unspeakable 
amount  of  miseiy  upon  the  natives.  If  they  take  to  drink- 


*  See  “  British  and  Colonial  Temperance  Congress,”  London, 
1 886,  p.  209. 
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l'ng  brandy,  the  craving  for  it  soon  becomes  uncontrolla¬ 
ble  In  a  short  time  all  their  cattle  are  sold  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  buying  brandy  ;  they  then  become  thieves  sink¬ 
ing  to  even  deeper  depths  ;  lose  health  and  strength,  and 
miserably  die.  The  drink  traffic  in  South  Africa  means 
ruin  and  death  to  the  natives.  In  1883  it  was  officiaUy 
reported  that  in  two  months  106  natives  had  been  killed 
by  brandy-drinking.  How  many  daily  pine  away  and  die 
under  this  curse  all  over  South  Africa,  of  which  no  human 
record  is  kept!  What  a  day  of  retribution  is  awaiting 

the  white  man.  .  .  .  except  he  repent  and  seek  Are  good 

of  the  race  which  he  is  now  destroying  for  lucre  s  sake . 

Three  years  ago  the  Cape  Parliament  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Liquor  Traffic ;  and  here  are  one  or  two 
items  of  the  mass  of  evidence  it  received.  Let  the  na¬ 
tive  kings  and  chiefs  speak  first. 


canteens  and  drink,  iney 

naked.  They  are  becominj 
white  man  must  stop  from  { 
us.” 


Petrus  Mahonga  and  Sam  Sigenu  1  -  This  brandy  is  destroying 
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Government  will  strenuously  prohibit  the  sales  of  brandy  in  his 
country.  ' 

Make  and  about  sixty  other  headmen  of  Idutywa  :  “  We  do  not 
wish  to  have  canteens  among  us.  A  canteen  ruins  a  man  :  brandy 
destroys  our  manhood.  We  say  we  are  happy  in  this  country 

because  there  are  no  canteens . Brandy  is  a  fearfully  bad 

thing.  We  would  become  wild  animals  here  if  it  were  introduced. 
If  we  had  brandy  we  should  lose  everything  we  possessed.  I  say, 
do  not  let  brandy  come  into  the  country.” 

Umqueke  said  :  “I  am  a  brandy-drinker  myself,  but  I  know 
that  what  has  been  said  is  right.  If  brandy  is  introduced  among 
us,  we  shall  lose  everything  we  have.” 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Chalmers,  of  Graham’s  Town,  summed 
up  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  when  he  said,  If  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  be  saved  at  all,  we  must  restrict  the  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicants  among  them.” 

The  Rev.  Alan  Gibson,  a  missionary  of  the  S.  P.  G.  in 
the  Transkei,  said,  “  The  future  of  the  Kaffir  depends  on 
drink  being  kept  from  them.” 

The  Commission  summed  up  its  evidence  in  the  words : 

"  The  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  no 
other  cause  or  influence  ....  is  so  completely  destructive,  not 
only  of  all  progress  and  improvement,  but  even  of  the  reasonable 
hope  of  any  progress  or  improvement.” 

And  Sir  Charles  Warren,  speaking  at  Oxford  on  Octo¬ 
ber  25,  1886,  said  : 

“The  blood  of  thousands  of  natives  was  at  the  present  time 
crying  up  to  Heaven  against  the  British  race ;  and  yet,  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  expediency,  we  refused  to  take  any  action.  ” 

We  are  not  solely  responsible  for  this  terrible  state  of 
things ;  the  Portuguese  are  probably  much  worse.  But 
the  results  are  described  as  follows  by  Dr.  Clark: 
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"  On  the  south  coast  of  Africa,  too,  the  people  were  very  de¬ 
moralized.  The  traders  would  sell  a  bottle  of  gin  for  6d. ;  and 
he  had  seen  thousands  of  girls  lying  drunk  around  the  traders 
wagons.” 

The  Basutos  alone  have  partially  liberated  themselves 
from  the  infernal  snare  of  our  temptations.  But  no  thanks 
are  due  to  us.  The  deliverance  has  come  from  the  vig¬ 
orous  temperance  exertions  of  the  chief,  Paulus  Mopeli, 
brother  of  their  chief  Moshesh. 

3.  Turning  to  Eastern  Africa,  we  are  faced  by  the  tragic 
story  of  Madagascar— a  story  which  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Lit¬ 
tle,  once  a  missionary  on  the  island,  calls  “  without  paral¬ 
lel  for  pathos  and  consuming  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  world."  In  1800  the  Malagasy  were  a  nation  of 
idolaters ;  now,  thanks  in  great  measure  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  they  are  a  nation  of  Christians.  They 
loved,  they  almost  adored  the  English  who  had  done  so 
much  for  them.  Unhappily,  however,  Mauritius  became 
a  sugar-producing  colony,  and  rum  was  made  from  the 
refuse  of  the  sugar-mills.  What  was  to  be  done  with  it  ? 
It  was  not  good  enough  for  European  markets,  and  Mada¬ 
gascar  “was  made  the  receptacle  for  the  damaged 
spirit  of  the  colony !  ”  They  received  the  curse  in  their 
simplicity,  and  it  produced  frightful  havoc.  “  The  crime 
of  the  island  rose  in  one  short  year  by  leaps  and  bounds 
to  a  height  too  fearful  to  record.”  The  native  Govern¬ 
ment  was  seized  with  consternation,  and  the  able  and 
courageous  king,  Radama  I„  paid  the  duty,  and  ordered 
every  cask  of  rum  to  be  staved  in  on  the  shore,  ex¬ 
cept  those  that  went  to  the  Government  stores  The 
merchants  of  Mauritius  complained  ;  the  English  offi¬ 
cials  interfered;  and  from  that  day  the  “cursed  stuff 
has  had  free  course,  and  deluged  the  land  with  misery 
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and  crime.  Radama’s  son,  Radama  II.,  a  youth  of  great 
promise,  became  a  helpless  drunkard  and  a  criminal  ma¬ 
niac,  and  was  assassinated,  after  a  reign  of  nine  months, 
by  order  of  his  own  Privy  Council.  Drunkenness  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  European  fashion,  and  in  spite  of  the  grief  of 
the  native  authorities,  “  this  crying  injury  to  a  perishing 
people  remains  unredressed  and  unheeded  by  the  most 
humane  and  Christian  nation  in  the  world.  The  same 
story  may  be  told,  with  very  slight  variation  of  detail, 
of  all  the  native  tribes  on  the  east  African  seaboard.  .  .  . 
Tempted  by  greed  and  avarice,  white  traders  introduced 
the  cheap  rum  of  Mauritius.  Souls  of  men  were  bartered 
for  money,  and  Africa  is  still  being  slowly  but  surely  deso¬ 
lated  by  the  foremost  missionary  nation  in  the  world.”* 
4.  Turning  to  Western  Africa  we  have  a  flood  of  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  ghastly  ruin  which  we  are  causing  by  our 
drink  trade. 

The  Rev.  H.  Waller  makes  the  following  remarks : 

“  For  generations  the  West  Coast  negro  has  been  accustomed 
to  see  the  ocean  cast  up  the  powder-keg,  the  rum-cask,  and  the 
demijohn— these  have  been  the  shells  of  his  strand.  Borne  from 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  and  Holland,  they  come  rolling 
through  the  surf  out  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels. 

“  The  idea  of  drinking  spirits  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of 
European  life  in  the  ken  of  the  native.” 

Gallons.  £ 

Great  Britain  sent  in  1S84 .  602,328  value  1 1 7.1 43 

Germany  “  “  .  7.136,263  “  713.634 

Portugal  “  1882. .  9r>524  “  6,166 

America  “  1S84-5 .  921,412  “  56,889 

8,751,5 27  £893,832 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Goldie,  missionary  for  nearly  forty 

*  «•  British  and  Colonial  Temperance  Congress,”  pp.  232-238. 
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years  in  Old  Calabar,  says  that  the  missionaries  every¬ 
where  found  themselves  preceded  by  the  gin  bottle  an 
that  “  half  of  the  expense  of  the  mission  in  money  and  life 
may  be  fairly  charged  to  the  account  of  the  drink :  raffle 
while  it  continues  the  Church  cannot  hope  for  the  sue- 

cess  at  which  she  aimed.” 

Writing  from  Sierra  Leone,  Mr.  Thomson  says: 

..  To  a  man,  the  Kruboys  have  spent  years  in  contact  with  such 

ESSfc-atassafj 

of  squalor  and  misery  I  have  rarely  seen. 

And  again : 

„  In  West  Africa  our  influence  for  evil  enormously  counterbal¬ 
ances  anyfittle  good  we  have  produced  by  our  contact  with 
Africa.” 

And  these  are  the  grave  and  simple  remarks  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  native,  the  Rev.  James  Johnson: 

_  irlpa  of  the  amount  of  drink  that  is 
■■  Now,  to  give  you  some  idea  f  would  just  instance 

exported  from  this  country  to  West  Atn  ,  JfeJ  year  an  ^ 

Lag°5'  f  ^“-gallons  of  spirits.  Out  of  that  quantity 
erage  of  about  1,231,3  g  ,  I  West  Africa  as  ‘trade 

l,2o5,'6o  ga'lons  are  ^  “os  »ns  a  population  of 

ram '  “  rt  -ntt  there  are  fifty  shops  where  liquors  are  dispensed 
37,000,  and  in  it  there  a  y '  £theNi  gerithere  are  about  250 
to  the  37,°°°  mhabitants.  If  g  t  8  coast-line  the 

miles  of  coast-fine  under  British  protectiom  ^  ,feooo  ho„s. 

annual  consumption  o  rin  *s  you  have  now  an 

heads,  each  hogshead  measuring  ^  Africa 

idea  of  ‘he  terrible^ood  of  stronjfdrmkVhatis  serious 

by  the  commerce  of  Europe. 
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II  bee'rf5  SOW‘°  thCSe  pe0ple  were  sound  «°°d  spirits,  but 
0  brr,-  mU.ch,,more  serious  matter  when  you  come  to  think 
of  the  quality  of  the  stuff  that  is  dispensed.  The  Government 

thelTte"  “"Ti^  a  c°»ference  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  extension  of  European  commerce,  and  with  it  the  drink  traffic 

ine  Ztl  T  Md  brCadth  °'  Africa'  1  k"°'v  of  "oth- 

g  that  brings  such  a  reproach  upon  Christianity  and  upon  civ¬ 
ilization  as  that.  This  conference  of  Christian  Powers  refused 
to  stop  that  trade.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  stuff  they  bring  ? 

•  trad  V‘  n  manufacture  und«  ‘he  sun.  It  is  so  bad-the 
trade  rum  and  'trade  gin  ’-that  the  lowest  European  trader  on 
the  coast  would  never  drink  it  himself.  It  is  so  bad  that  in  West 
Africa  natave  painters  have  used  it  instead  of  turpentine  One 
kind  they  call  'death'  itself,  because  everyone  who  dLfe  it 
suffers  most  seriously ;  the  other  kinds  are  just  as  dangerous  as 
destructive,  and  as  ruinous,  only  they  do  their  work  more  slowly 
It  has  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  people!  it  weakens  The 
ody,  ,t  debases  the  mind,  it  demoralizes  the  intellect,  and  it  feeds 
U.e  war  element  in  the  country.  There  has  been  no  peace  in 

sTiou'd  £0™"'“"“'  bU‘  ■ hiS  drink  traffiC  makes  !t  "'»-«■  Why 

-e  P&r 

must  see  that  the  death  of  the  negro  rac/ “simS  a^ttTrTf 


After  such  ev,  Hence,  which  I  have  been  obliged  greatly 
to  curtail  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  drink  trade  is  as- 
sailing  Africa,  to  its  utter  destruction,  from  every  quarter 

“  as  unif  mPaSS’  "'I  ‘eaVing  eVe,ywhere  its  balefuLark, 
deadK  ,T  33  'e  m°Vement  of  the  planets,  and  as 
Chat  T  T  Slr0CC°  the  desert-"  Onght  we  not,  as 

Chatiuim  did,  to  call  upon  ail  the  ministers  of  religion, 
Ot  every  denomination,  to  perform  a  lustration,  and 
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purify  their  country  from  this  stain  ?  Or  is  it  too  iate  ? 
And  does  the  voice  of  Judgment  say  to  us: 

«<  Do  not  repent  these  things.  A  thousand  knees, 

Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting, 

Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  go  s 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert?  ” 

And  there  are  two  considerations  suggested  by  the 
subject  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  special  attention 
I  One  is  the  aggravation  of  our  national  guilt  in  this 
matter  by"he  fact  that  even  these  helpless  races  have 
yet  found  a  voice  to  express  their  entreaty  that  they  may 
be  delivered  from  the  alien  curse  inflicted  by  a  contact 
which  they  did  not  seek,  and  which  is  destroying  them 

-We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother  m 

we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  and  would  not  hear 
In  1883  the  natives  of  the  Diamond  Fields  implored 
the  Cape  Parliament  to  have  publ 
from  them  for  a  distance  of  six  miles,  and  their  petition 
was  cruelly  rejected.  The  Blue  Book  of  the  Cape  Com¬ 
mission  abounds  with  their  entreaties. 

,  U  I  or,  ”  cavs  Mr.  Waller,  “  not  only  in  one  or 
“  There  has  broken  o  ,  y  t  Qf  Africa,  an  intense 

"osh^ o| j|heS drunkenness  which  has  arisen  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  contact  with  civilization. 

King  Malikd,  the  Mohammedan  Emir  of  Nupb  in¬ 
vokes"  in  termsof  touching  simplicity,  the  aid  of  Bishop 
Crowther: 

1  it  is  about  barasa  (rum  or  gin),  oara 

"It  is  not  a  °*  ’d,  it  has  ruined  our  country  it  has 

sa,  barasa,  barasa  ,  by  G  •  peo p!e  become 
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any  one  who  is  found  selling  it,  his  house  is  to  be  eaten  up  (plun¬ 
dered)  ;  any  one  found  drunk  will  be  killed.  I  have  told  all  the 
Christian  traders  that  I  agree  to  everything  for  trade  except  bara¬ 
sa.  Tell  Crowther,  the  great  Christian  minister,  that  he  is  our 
father.  I  beg  you,  Malam  Kipo  (Mr.  Paul),  don’t  forget  this 
writing,  because  we  all  beg  that  he  (Crowther)  should  beg  the 
great  priests  (Committee  C.  M.  S.)  that  they  should  beg  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Queen  to  prevent  bringing  baras&  into  this  land. 

‘‘  For  God  and  the  Prophet’s  sake  !  For  God,  and  the  Prophet 
His  messenger’s  sake,  he  must  help  us  in  this  matter — that  of 
barasa !  We  all  have  confidence  in  him.  He  must  not  leave  our 
country  to  become  spoiled  by  barasa.  Tell  him,  may  God  bless 
him  in  his  work.  This  is  the  mouth-word  from  Malike,  the  Emir 
of  Nup6.” 

“  It  is  not  only  the  teetotalers  of  Lagos,”  said  Mr. 
Johnson  in  the  Committee-room  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  “  it  is  the  leaders  of  the  people  who  are  calling 
out.” 

“  Their  kings  and  chiefs  had  endeavored,  by  their  own  laws,  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  this  drink,  yet  they  had  no  power 
over  their  people.  Men  and  women  and  children  all  drink.” 

2.  And  the  second  consideration  to  which  I  would 
draw  attention  is,  that  the  drink  trade  is,  and  will  be, 
increasingly  fatal  to  every  other  branch  of  commerce. 
The  evidence  is  decisive  that  every  other  branch  of  trade 
will  be  sapped  and  blighted  to  feed  the  bloated  fungus 
of  hideous  prosperity  with  which  the  drink  trade  flour¬ 
ishes. 

“  It  was  thought,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  “that  legitimate  com¬ 
merce  would  correct  the  evils  of  the  slave  trade  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure.  and  indeed  the  people  have  responded  to  the  efforts  made 
to  civilize  and  to  elevate  them.  As  you  travel  through  some  of 
the  interior  country,  your  eyes  rest  upon  miles  and  miles  of  land 
well  cultivated  ;  and  as  you  stand  at  Lagos  you  can  see  fleets  of 
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canoes  laden  with  casks  of  palm-oil,  nuts,  and  other  produce 
But  when  they  are  returning  home,  what  do  they  carry  away  with 
them  ?  Very  few  pieces  of  cloth  ;  every  one  of  them  is  laden 
with  rum  and  gin.  We  give  Europe  _P=jjg-°il  ■ 

useful  things ;  but  what  does  she  give  us  in  return  ?  This  vile  stuff 
this  spirit  which  sends  our  people  drunken  and  mad  Surely 
you  will  agree  with  me  that,  in  the  interests  of  Christianity  in 
L  interests  of  humanity,  something  should  be  done  to  stop  this 
evil  What  is  the  action  of  the  Government  ?  Because  on  the 
West  Coast  our  colonists  are  Crown  colomsts-we  are  not  inde¬ 
pendent,  we  are  ruled  from  England  practically-we  must  submit 
every  measure  to  the  Foreign  Office  here,  and  until  it  sanctions 
the  measure  it  cannot  be  carried.  What  is  the  action  of  the 
Government  toward  this  drink  traffic  ?  It  is  not  indifference , 

is  protection.  It  protects  the  trade.  We  have  appealed  to  the 
Government  to  help  us.  The  natives  of  the  interior  conn  rms 
with  whom  we  trade  are  groaning  under  the  burdg|f 
Kings  have  been  known  to  take  away  the  lives  of  their  subjects 
when  they  have  been  under  its  influence;  but  our  efforts  meet 
with  no  success  from  the  Government.  Individuals  have  spoke 
to  the  Government,  but  the  difficulty  always  ^ 

siderations  will  not  allow  it.  It  is  a  revenue  raised  at  he  x 
oense  of  the  lives  of  the  people ;  a  revenue  raised  at  the  expense 
of  the  lives  of  independent  tribes  with  whom  we  trade,  a  rev 
:'ue  ratd  *  the  p’rice  of  blood.  We  appeal  Com¬ 

ments  and  invite  them  to  come  to  our  aid.  They,  however 

Temst  BrSh  Government  slmuld 

be  petitioned  by  you  to  take  steps  to  suppress  this  traffic  in  Wes 
AfrictTud  fr el  people  from  the  burden  under  which  they 

n°“V One*' principal  cause  of  the  depression  of  trade,”  says  the 
Rev  Hugh  Goldie,  "existing  at  present  in  this  country  is  doubt- 
Ls'as  is° alleged,  the  vast  amount  of  money  spent  in  intox.cat- 
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ing  drink ;  and  we  may  well  wonder  that  God  continues  to  clothe 
our  fields  with  harvests,  when  so  much  of  the  food  He  provides 
for  us  is  destroyed  and  converted  into  that  which  is  the  cause  of 
so  much  evil.  But  the  same  cause  operates  against  our  manu¬ 
facturing  interest  throughout  the  world.  When  Africa  expends 
so  great  a  part  of  the  product  of  its  industry  in  strong  drink,  it 
can  have  little  to  give  for  that  which  is  profitable  to  itself  or  to 
us.  A  friend  mentioned  to  me  lately  that  a  member  of  a  Glas¬ 
gow  firm  stated  to  him  that  he  formerly  employed  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  looms  weaving  cloth  for  the  African  market ;  now  he  has 
not  one.  A  trader  in  the  Calabar  River  wrote  recently  to  his 
principals  to  send  no  more  cloth — drink  was  the  article  in  de¬ 
mand.  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  in  his  recent  journey  into  the 
Niger  regions,  found  this  evil  so  abounding  therein,  that  it  will 
render  hopeless  the  demand,  anticipated  by  some,  by  the  natives, 
for  unlimited  supplies  of  calico,  as  effectually  as  will  the  sterility 
of  the  Eastern  countries  through  which  he  formerly  travelled. 
In  all  its  effects,  moral  and  economical,  this  traffic  is  only  evil : 
impeding  the  work  of  the  Church  at  home,  marring  her  mission 
work  abroad,  and  destroying  beneficial  industry.” 

Similar  is  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  W.  Holman  Bent¬ 
ley,  of  the  Baptist  Mission  : 

“  When  at  Loango  four  years  ago,  spirits  were  the  chief  article 
of  barter.  The  trader  with  whom  I  was  staying  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  my  talking  to  the  chiefs  about  laborers  for  our  mission 
after  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  said  that  the  principal 
men  would  be  drunk  at  that  hour. 

"  The  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  favorable  to  any 
industry,  either  native  or  European,  except  to  a  few  distillers. 
Such  natives  will  not  have  sufficient  energy  of  mind  and  body 
for  trading  expeditions  into  the  interior,  while  the  heavy  com¬ 
missions  or  customs  levied  by  such  chiefs  discourage  the  native 
trader.  Sometimes  as  much  as  one-half,  or  at  least  one-third,  of 
the  payments  in  barter  is  put  aside  for  the  native  broker  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  factory. 

“  Our  manufacturing  districts  ought  to  second  every  effort  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  traffic,  which  fills  the  pockets  of  a  few  distillers, 
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chiefly  German  and  Dutch,  while  all  legitimate  trade  and  manu¬ 
facture  suffer  considerably  in  consequence.” 

The  African  Lakes  Trading  Company,  officered  by 
Scotch  agents,  has  made  a  noble  stand  against  this  curse. 
Mr.  Moir,  its  representative,  says : 

“  The  profits  on  the  sale  of  spirits  is  700  per  cent,  as  conducted 
by  some  of  the  European  houses.  I  heard  it  all  figured  out  by 
one  of  themselves.  This  included  a  pretty  liberal  addition  of 
water  to  some  of  the  fouler  liquid ;  so  you  have  a  very  hard 
enemy  to  fight.  I  have  seen  boys  and  girls  of  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  old  getting  their  wages  in  this  poison.” 

The  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Mission  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  European  traders,  who  have  firmly 
resisted  traffic  in  spirits,  have  been  driven,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  prevalence  of  such  barter,  to  abandon  their 
trade. 

In  face  of  such  facts  as  these,  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  might  well  say  in  his  sermon  on  May  2d  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey : 

“  It  is  a  dread  commerce.  But  it  is  rather  an  anti-commerce. 
The  fear  of  it  and  the  dread  of  it  will  soon  be  upon  commerce 
itself.  If  we  have  long  seen  monopolies  to  be  a  bar  and  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  trade— if  we  have  found  that  to  put  a  whole  trade  into 
the  hands  of  one  man  is  to  kill  trade— what  shall  we  say  of  a 
system  which,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  threatens  with  extinction 
all  trades  but  one  ?  What  of  bales  of  goods  reshipped  because, 
in  the  drunken  population,  there  was  no  demand  but  for  drink — 
because  they  would  receive  nothing  else  in  barter — would  take 
no  other  wages  for  the  early  morning's  work,  and  were  incapable 
when  the  early  morning  was  past  ?  These,  and  darker  tales  than 
these,  are  the  depositions  of  eye-witnesses,  whom  we  have  no 
ground  to  mistrust,  or  even  suspect  of  exaggeration.  But  these 
surely  must  be  unexpected  results  of  the  foreign  diplomacy  which 
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insisted,  without  qualification,  on  ‘  the  interests  of  trade  ’  and 
‘commercial  liberty.’  It  would  be  treason  to  our  neighbors  to 
suppose  that  such  results  were  foreseen — such  crippling  of  com¬ 
merce,  such  disabling  of  industrial  energies  as  must  supervene.” 

“  Rum,”  as  Mr.  Waller  says,  “is  in  more  senses  than 
one  the  skeleton-key  to  Africa”  of  the  trade  in  liquor; 
and  all  other  traders,  whose  articles  of  commerce  are 
harmless  or  beneficent,  may  feel  very  sure  that  the  drink- 
seller,  who  is  hardly  likely  to  be  more  tender  to  their 
interests  than  to  those  of  the  myriads  whom  he  is  now 
actively  helping  to  extirpate,  will  effectually  and  un¬ 
scrupulously  lock  the  door  of  Africa  against  them,  until 
he  has'  no  more  victims  left  to  slay ;  a  result  which  seems 
to  be  in  rapid  course  of  accomplishment.  Then  immoral 
traders — these  “  artists  in  human  slaughter,”  as  Lord 
Chesterfield  called  the  gin-distillers  a  hundred  years  ago — 
will  look  out,  no  less  remorselessly,  for  other  dark  and 
helpless  races,  which  they  have  not  yet  wholly  extermi¬ 
nated — if  such  there  be — whom,  for  their  own  filthy 
lucre’s  sake,  they  may  demoralize  and  destroy.  For  they 
are  secure  in  our  mean  doctrines  of  political  expediency, 
secure  in  our  reckless  shibboleths  of  doctrinaire  finance 
and  abhorrent  liberty  ;  and  all  the  while,  such  is  the 
capability  of  self-sophistication  by  the  human  conscience, 
they  will  persuade  themselves,  and  others  will  persuade 
them,  that  they  are  excellent  philanthropists  and  exem¬ 
plary  Christian  men ! 

Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  who  speaks  with  all  the  author- 
|  ity  of  an  eye-witness,  said  in  this  Review  last  Decem- 
•  ber,  that  “  for  any  African  who  is  influenced  for  good  by 
l  Christianity,  a  thousand  are  driven  into  deeper  degrada¬ 
tion  by  the  gin  trade  and  that  “  Mohammedan  mission¬ 
aries  are  throwing  down  the  gage  to  Christianity,  and 
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declaring  war  upon-  our  chief  contribution  to  Western 
Africa — the  gin  trade.” 

And  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  are  teaching  “  the 
Morians  land  ”  to  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God ! 

My  odious  task  is  finished.  If  these  facts  have  no 
weight  on  the  minds  and  consciences  of  our  rulers  and 
legislators,  those  consciences  must  indeed  be  callous  be¬ 
yond  reprieve.  Are  we  so  wholly  given  up  to  the  idol¬ 
atry  of  the  two  brazen  idols  of  spurious  liberty  and 
economical  laissez-faire  as  to  bear  contentedly  the 
weight  of  this  infamy  and  this  guilt  ?  Are  we  content 
to  be  represented  to  the  minds  of  savages  by  our  worst 
and  greediest  sons?  A  nation  may  for  a  time  sin  in 
ignorance.  It  may  be  for  a  time  unaware  of  the  nefari¬ 
ous  trade  to  which  its  least  worthy  representatives  offer 
a  holocaust  of  tribes  and  nations,  passing  them  through 
the  fire  to  a  demon  even  viler  than  Moloch,  the  abomi¬ 
nation  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  But  England  can 
plead  ignorance  no  longer.  If  she  continue  to  dabble 
her  hand  in  blood,  if  she  continue  to  be  liable  to  the 
“  deep  damnation  ”  of  taking  off  these  dark  races,  does 
she  think  to  be  acquitted  at  the  awful  bar  of  God  by 
mumbling  the  shibboleths  of  “  free  trade”  or  “vested 
interest  ”  ?  If  so,  let  her  not  be  deceived.  The  “  sword 
bathed  in  heaven  ”  is  not  in  haste  to  strike ;  but  when 
the  hour  for  just  retribution  has  come,  it  is  apt  “  to  smite 
once,  and  smite  no  more.” 


FREE  RUM  ON  THE  CONGO. 

(A  Letter  to  the  “New  York  Tribune  ,”  from  the  Author 
of  “  Two  Years  in  a  fungle.") 

CRIMES  COMMITTED  IN  THE  NAME  OF  COMMERCE — A 
BLOT  UPON  CHRISTIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

To  the  average  mind,  the  utter  indifference  of  both 
Church  and  State  to  what  the  rum-sellers  are  doing  in 
Africa  is  truly  appalling.  When  we  think  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  power  wielded  by  both  these  great  social 
factors,  and  the  quality  of  the  intelligence  which  directs 
them,  it  seems  incredible  that  such  gigantic  evils  should 
be  allowed  right  of  way.  The  Christian  world  holds  the 
Dark  Continent  in  trust.  It  has  voluntarily  assumed  the 
guardianship  of  the  African  negro,  and  drawn  around 
him  the  cordon  of  civilization.  It  proposes  to  give  him 
commerce,  religion,  law,  and  education.  The  trader  and 
the  missionary  are  engaged  in  a  race  for  his  “  develop¬ 
ment,  while  civilization  looks  on  and  congratulates 
itself  on  the  grand  work  that  is  being  done  for  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  benighted  Africa.  The  commercial  world 
in  particular  is  dazzled  by  talk  of  steamer  lines,  railways, 
“stations,"  “factories,”  and  “trade,”  while  the  religious 
world  thinks  of  missionaries,  converts,  and  education. 
The  surface  of  the  subject  has  been  stirred  into  a  per¬ 
fect  froth  of  excitement  over  what  has  already  been  ac¬ 
complished,  and  what  is  to  be  in  the  near  future.  Let 
us  see  what  lies  under  the  foam.  Brandy,  gin,  rum, 
whiskey,  alcohol,  and  wholesale  drunkenness  lie  under 
(30) 
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it ;  that  is  all.  A  nest  of  poisonous  serpents,  “  more 
deadly  than  the  serpent  of  the  Nile,”  and  who  have 
placed  their  deadly  fangs  within  striking  distance  of  the 
negro.  The  commerce  of  our  boasted  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  civilization,  and  neither  the  State  nor  the  Church 
stretches  forth  a  strong  hand  to  stop  the  devilish  work 
that  “  commerce  ”  is  doing.  Think  you  the  figure  is 
overdrawn  ?  If  so,  read  on,  and  study  the  character  of 
the  message  the  European  pioneer  carries  to  the  negro. 

Those  who  read  the  Tribune  of  January  24th  must  have 
noticed  the  following  item  of  telegraphic  news  from 
Berlin,  dated  the  previous  day  : 

In  the  discussion  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  Cameroon  credits, 
Herren  Windthorst,  Richter,  and  Stoecker,  charged  Herr  Woer- 
man,  deputy  for  Hamburg,  and  the  chief  of  a  large  exporting 
house,  with  sending  poisonous  brandy  to  the  negroes  in  Africa. 
Herr  Woerman  acknowledged  that  the  charge  was  partly  true. 
He  said,  however,  that  he  had  never  sent  bad  brandy  to  any  of 
the  German  colonies,  but  to  the  French  colonies.  To  these  he 
had  shipped  rum  of  the  worst  quality. 

Herr  Woerman’s  highly  conscientious  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  German  colonies  will  doubtless  be  highly 
appreciated  in  France. 

This  is  what  Joseph  Thompson  saw  “  Up  the  Niger,” 
as  related  in  the  January  number  of  Good  Words  : 

• 

At  each  port  of  call,  the  eye  becomes  bewildered  in  watching 
the  discharge  of  thousands  of  cases  of  gin,  hundreds  of  demi¬ 
johns  of  rum,  box  upon  box  of  guns,  untold  kegs  of  gunpowder, 
and  myriads  of  clay  pipes,  while  it  seems  as  if  only  by  accident 
a  stray  bale  of  cloth  went  over  the  side. 

On  the  Congo,  bottles  of  gin  constitute  the  principal 
medium  of  currency  in  dealing  with  the  natives.  The 
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following  paragraph  is  from  the  report  of  Mr.  W.  P. 
Tisdel,  special  agent  of  the  United  States  to  the  Congo, 
as  it  appears  in  Consular  Reports  Nos.  54  and  55,  De¬ 
partment  of  State : 

....  Of  this  variegated  currency,  gin  is  tne  most  valuable ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said,  "  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.” 
....  Unfortunately,  a  few  bottles  of  trade  gin  will  go  much 
further  in  trade  with  the  natives  than  ten  times  its  value  in 
cloth  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  traders  are  compelled  to  return 
to  the  coast  without  having  accomplished  a  trade,  because  the 
natives  insist  upon  having  gin,  while  the  trader  was  supplied  with 
cloth  alone.  A  native  man  can  be  induced  to  work  at  a  factory 
for  one  or  two  days  at  a  time  upon  the  assurance  that  he  can  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  have  a  bottle  or  two  of  gin,  whereas, 
if  you  offer  him  a  piece  of  cloth,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
work  at  all. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  testimony  which  shows  what  New 
England  is  doing  to  help  the  cause  along.  The  super¬ 
intendent  of  Lutheran  missions  in  West  Africa  writes  as 
follows : 

The  vilest  liquors  imaginable  are  being  poured  into  Africa  in 
shiploads  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  world.  On 
one  small  vessel,  in  which  myself  and  wife  were  the  only  passen¬ 
gers.  there  were  in  the  hold  over  100,000  gallons  of  New  England 
rum.  which  sold  on  the  coast  for  $1  a  gallon  in  exchange  for  palm- 
oil.  rubber,  camwood,  and  other  products  common  to  the  country. 

I  have  seen  landed  from  one  steamer  at  a  single  port  1 0,000  casfls 
of  gin.  each  containing  twelve  three-pint  bottles. 

The  next  witness  shall  be  no  less  a  man  than  the 
founder  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  In  Stanley’s  “  Congo,” 
vol.  1,  p.  193,  he  writes  as  follows: 

Gin  is  used  as  currency . Gin  and  rum  are  also  largely 

consumed  as  grog  by  our  native  workmen.  We  dilute  both 
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largely,  but  we  are  compelled  to  serve  it  out  morning  and  even¬ 
ing.  A  stoppage  of  this  would  be  followed  by  a  cessation  of 
work.  It  is  “  custom  custom  is  despotic,  and  we  are  too  weak 
and  too  new  in  the  country  to  rebel  against  custom.  If  we  resist 
custom,  we  shall  be  abandoned.  Every  visitor  to  our  camp  on 
this  part  of  the  Congo  (the  lower),  if  he  has  a  palaver  with  us, 
must  first  receive  a  small  glass  of  rum  or  gin.  A  chief  receives  a 
bottleful,  which  he  distributes,  teaspoonful  by  teaspoonful,  among 
his  followers.  This  is  the  Lower  Congo  idea  of  “  an  all-around 
drink.”  I  see  by  the  returns  of  the  station  chief  that  we  con¬ 
sume  125  gallons  of  rum  monthly  by  distributing  grog  rations, 
and  native  demands  for  it  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  their  wages. 

I  have  reserved  the  most  important  testimony  until 
the  last.  It  is  that  of  Dr.  A.  Sims,  chief  of  the  Living¬ 
stone  Island  Congo  Mission,  who  was  the  first  mission¬ 
ary  to  navigate  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Congo,  and  has 
lately  returned  to  this  country  after  four  years’  work  in 
that  deadly  climate.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  writer  he 
furnishes  the  following  facts  : 

Besides  the  giving  of  rum  in  payment  for  goods  or  food  sup¬ 
plies,  it  is  employed  in  a  wholesale  way  as  presents.  The  traders 
keep  their  “  runners  ’’  on  the  roads  frequented  by  natives,  whom 
they  bribe  with  liquor  to  trade  only  with  their  masters.  The 
moment  natives  with  produce  arrive  in  a  merchant’s  yard,  they 

are  liquored  all  round . All  contracts,  dues,  and  ground 

rents  are  made  payable  more  than  half,  or,  as  is  often  the 
case,  wholly  in  demijohns  of  rum  and  cases  of  gin.  In  this 
the- Congo  Free  State  has  followed  the  example  set  by  the  mer¬ 
chants.  Rum  is  now  carried  into  the  far  interior  by  natives  and 
retailed  at  a  profit.  At  my  house,  325  n.iles  in  the  interior,  a 
bottle  of  Rotterdam  gin  has  been  offered  to  me  at  16  cents  (eight 
brass  rods),  and  a  demijohn  at  $3.  At  that  place-caravans  of 
Bateke  and  Bakongo  continually  passed,  of  which  twenty-five 
men  out  of  every  hund/ed  would  be  loaded  with  intoxicating 
drinks.  From  such  sources  of  supply  I  have  seen  many  natives 
and  soldiers  of  the  State  become  drunk  immediately  upon  the 
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arrival  of  a  caravan.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  50  per  cent,  of  the 
returned  commerce  account  of  the  natives  who  live  near  the 
trading  houses  is  given  to  them  in  liquor.  At  Stanley  Pool  not 
more  than  2S  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  their  goods  goes  back  to 
them  in  liquor,  but  that  is  because  of  the  distance.  Were  they 
living  near  a  trader  they  would  be  hopelessly  drunken.  It  is  a 
sad  thought  that  where  five  years  ago  liquor  was  unknown  and 
never  asked  for,  the  natives  now  beg  for  it,  and  nothing  else  can 
better  ingratiate  one  into  their  favor.  As  for  the  kings  near  the 
seaside  trading  houses,  intoxication  is  about  their  normal  con¬ 
dition.  When  I  was  assisting  to  conduct  a  mission  at  Bamana, 
the  port  of  the  Congo,  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  natives  to  as¬ 
semble  in  a  sober  state  on  Sabbath  morning. 

Now,  has  the  rum  traffic  on  the  Congo  become  an 
abuse  or  not?  The  Congo  Free-rum  State  took  its  place 
definitely  in  the  world  no  longer  ago  than  last  year,  and 
the  present  is  only  the  foreshadowing  of  the  future. 
With  bottles  of  gin  and  demijohns  of  rum  in  general 
use  as  currency,  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  what  the  natives 
produce  paid  for  with  liquor,  what  is  to  be  the  future  of 
the  Congo  native  ?  It  is  time  for  him  to  bow  down 
to  the  unknown  God  and  pray,  “  Save  me  from  my 
friends  1  Do  you  ask  who  are  the  promoters  of  this 
gigantic  evil,  and  the  particeps  criminis  in  the  matter? 
The  answer  is  easy.  There  are  two  sets  of  individuals 
implicated  in  the  crime  and  each  set  is  wholly  to  blame. 
It  is  a  question  which  should  be  named  first,  the  rum¬ 
selling  miscreants  who  are  doing  the  devil’s  work,  or  the 
statesmen  composing  the  Berlin  Conference  who  agreed 
to  allow  them  to  do  it.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  Tatter 
are  entitled  to  the  place  of  honor. 

When  the  representatives  of  fourteen  of  the  greatest 
and  most  enlightened  Powers  on  the  earth  met  at  Ber¬ 
lin  in  the  winter  of  1SS4-S5,  to  hold  the  great  West 
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African  Conference,  they  settled  definitely,  and  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  barring  accidents,  the  political  status 
of  all  the  territory  bordering  on  the  Congo.  They  held 
the  Congo  Free  State  in  their  hands,  and  shaped  its 
commercial  future  to  suit  themselves.  They  said  what 
it  should  do,  what  it  should  not  do,  and  what  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  their  sovereigns  should  be  allowed  to  do  in  it. 
And  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  all  their  deliberations 
was  “  trade,”  the  absolute  “  freedom  of  commerce,”  gain, 
national  and  individual  advantage  in  hard  cash.  Did 
the  members  of  that  august  assembly,  which  had  Prince 
Bismarck  for  its  president,  think  of  the  naked  savage 
in  his  grass  hut,  and  try  to  legislate  for  him?  Four 
only  out  of  the  fourteen  did  so,  and  I  will  name  them  : 
The  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  representing  the  United 
States  ;  Count  de  Launay,  for  Italy ;  Sir  Edward  B. 
Malet,  for  Great  Britain;  and  Count  van  der  Straten, 
for  Belgium.  To  the  everlasting  honor  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  the  countries  they  represented,  they  pro¬ 
nounced  strongly  in  favor  of  controlling  the  liquor 
traffic  on  the  Congo  and  the  Niger.  Indeed,  the  British 
plenipotentiary  proposed  to  prohibit  altogether  the  tran¬ 
sit  of  spirituous  liquors  on  the  course  of  the  Lower 
Niger.  The  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Belgian  pleni¬ 
potentiary  were  of  the  most  convincing  nature,  and  but 
for  the  demands  of  greedy  “commerce,”  would  have 
been  irresistible.  Thus  runs  the  official  report  of  his 
remarks : 

He  related  with  emotion  how,  having  lived  in  the  midst  of 
Indian  populations,  in  contact  with  the  missionaries  who  strove 
to  impress  upon  them  the  seal  of  civilization,  he  attests  the  de¬ 
spair  of  the  Christian  priests  who  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
the  Indian  race  by  succumbing  to  the  excesses  of  strong  drink. 
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Count  van  der  Straten  has  observed  in  the  American  plantations 
at  the  South  the  same  ravages  produced  by  alcohol  on  the  black 
race,  especially  those  who  inhabited  the  centre  of  Africa.  The 
Belgian  plenipotentiary  said  that  the  indigenous  races  of  the 
free  zone  must  be  sober,  or  soon  cease  to  exist.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  difference  between  the  effects  produced  by  alcohol¬ 
ism  upon  the  Indian  races  on  the  one  part,  and  the  African  races 
on  the  other.  The  negro  does  not  yield  physically  to  drunken¬ 
ness ;  he  succumbs  morally.  If  the  Powers  do  not  save  him 
from  this  vice,  they  will  make  of  him  a  monster  who  will  destroy 
the  work  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Kasson  declared  it  indispensable  to  control  the 
traffic  in  spirituous  liquors,  in  the  interest  of  humanity ; 
and  the  Count  de  Launay,  who  was  the  first  to  propose 
this  measure  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  deliberations, 
was  also  its  champion  to  the  last. 

So  far,  good  ;  but  mark  well  what  follows.  The  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Germany  and  Holland  objected  to  the 
placing  of  any  restriction  upon  the  rum  traffic,  for  the 
reason  that  rum  is  used  as  currency,  and  without  it  com. 
merce  would  suffer.  To  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  those 
two  countries,  their  plenipotentiaries  succeeded  in  de 
feating  the  Count  de  Launay’s  measure.  In  this  con 
nection  it  should  be  stated  that  Herr  Woerman,  the  ship, 
per  of  poisonous  rum,  was  present  at  the  conference  as 
a  delegate,  and  he,  more  than  any  other  one  person,  was 
instrumental  in  shaping  its  final  action  on  the  liquor 
question.  Unfortunately,  the  conference  was  so  consti. 
tuted  that  no  measure  could  be  adopted  without  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  whole  fourteen  plenipotentiaries.  Thus 
were  the  demands  of  the  rum-seller,  and  the  meanest 
rum-seller  of  them  all,  allowed  to  triumph  over  the  sa¬ 
cred  rights  of  humanity.  Thus  did  the  high-minded 
apostles  of  Saint  Commerce  perpetuate  their  right  to 
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ship  “  rum  of  the  worst  quality  ”  to  Africans,  and  sink 
them  into  still  blacker  darkness  by  making  drunkards 
of  them.  Send  missionaries  there  if  you  wish,  ye 
churches-aye,  send  them  by  the  shipload  if  you  like  ; 
but  they  shall  not  avail  against  Herr  Woerman  and  fiee 
gin.  There  are  about  50,000,000  people  in  the  basin  of 
the  Congo,  and  it  is  a  race  with  the  traders  to  see  who 
will  distribute  the  most  and  the  worst  rum  among  them. 
Gin  can  go  where  missionaries  cannot ;  and  I  will  back 
it  against  the  Gospel  every  time. 

Here  is  the  “  proposition”  finally  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference  respecting  the  rum  traffic.  It  is  an  invertebrate 
of  a  very  low  order,  having  neither  teeth,  legs,  nor  back- 
bone : 


The  Powers  represented  at  the  conference,  desiring  that  the 
indigenous  populations  may  be  guarded  against  the  evils  arising 
from  the  abuse  of  strong  drinks,  avow  their  wish  that  an .  agree¬ 
ment  may  be  established  between  them  to  regulate  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  might  arise  on  this  subject,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
conciliate  the  rights  of  humanity  with  the  interests  of  commcice, 
in  so  far  as  these  interests  may  be  legitimate. 


And  this  after  it  has  already  been  agreed  most  posi¬ 
tively  and  beyond  a  peradventure  that  commerce  and 
navigation  shall  be  absolutely  free,  excepting  for  pilot¬ 
age  a°nd  port  dues  on  vessels.  This  “proposition  merely 

says :  “  I  really  wish  I  could,  but  I  can't.  Be  ye  warmed 
and  fed,  but  keep  hands  off  my  precious  commerce . 
Of  all  the  subterfuges  that  were  ever  adopted  to  escape 
a  great  responsibility,  and  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  the  most  paltry  and  inex¬ 
cusable.  On  the  part  of  some  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
there  was  not  too  much  courtesy,  and  not  enough  firm- 
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ness ;  while  on  the  part  of  the  remainder  there  was  a  con¬ 
spicuous  lack  of  honesty  and  humanity,  joined  to  inor¬ 
dinate  selfishness  and  greed.  If  ever  a  set  of  men  failed 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  were  false  to  their  trust 
and  deliberately  fostered  a  gigantic  evil,  it  was  those 
members  of  the  Berlin  Conference  who  insisted  upon 
free  trade  in  rum  on  the  Congo.  It  is  a  sickening  sight 
to  see  a  great  nation  like  Germany,  so  fiercely  vigilant 
in  shielding  her  own  subjects  against  all  harm  from 
without,  pander  to  the  demands  of  her  rum  exporters 
for  the  privilege  of  debasing  the  blacks  past  all  hope  of 
rescue. 

Oh,  commerce!  How  many  crimes  are  committed  in 
thy  name.  Trade  is  the  new  Moloch  on  whose  altar 
millions  of  victims  are  sacrificed  annually.  It  was  even 
Christian  England  who  opened  with  her  bayonets  the  sea¬ 
ports  of  China  for  the  sale  of  the  opium  which  her  Ano-lo- 
Indian  planters  produced.  When  “trade"  demands 
fresh  victims,  they  must  be  produced,  even  though  it 
requires  the  hand  of  a  statesman  or  a  sovereign  to  lead 
them  forth.  So  long  as  statesmen  bow  meekly  before 
the  power  which  is  wielded  by  the  promoters  of  vice, 
just  so  long  will  vice  be  promoted  and  the  devil's  harvest 
be  reaped  day  by  day. 

Just  so  long  as  rum  may  be  sold  in  Africa  without  let 
or  hindrance  by  whomsoever  can  send  it  there,  just  so 
long  will  there  be  unprincipled  merchants  to  ship  it  and 
retail  it  among  the  natives.  If  the  natives  had  happened 
to  prefer  opium  or  arsenic,  why,  then,  opium  and  arsenic 
would  now  be  used  as  currency  instead  of  gin.  Every 
country  has  a  grand  army  of  unhanged  liquor-sellers,  any 
one  of  whom,  for  the  sake  of  “  business  ”  and  a  profit  of 
three  cents,  will  sell  a  glass  of  liquor  with  the  knowledge 
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that  it  will  send  its  purchaser  into  the  gutter  the  next 
moment. 

All  men  who  are  mean  enough  to  promote  vice  for 
money  deserve  to  be  hanged,  or  else  put  where  they  can 
prey  only  upon  each  other.  It  is  bad  enough  for  one 
educated  European  to  sell  intoxicants  to  another ;  but 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  intelligent  white  man  who  sows 
drunkenness,  disease,  degradation,  and  death  broadcast 
among  the  ignorant  blacks,  who,  like  so  many  children 
in  knowledge,  are  just  emerging  from  savagery.  Since 
these  murderers  of  morals  are  without  conscience,  their 
depredations  should  be  limited  by  law,  even  if  all  the 
rest  of  this  great  world  has  not  the  power  to  suppress 
them  entirely.  A  few  months  ago  I  published  the  ob¬ 
servation  that  “  savage  tribes  deteriorate  morally,  physi¬ 
cally,  and  numerically  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  influenced  by  civilization.”  This  opinion  was 
sneered  at  by  some  of  my  reviewers  as  being  “  somewhat 
crude,”  and  by  one  ( The  London  Daily  News)  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  “  it  is  the  triumph  of  civilization  to  protect 
the  weak  against  the  strong.”  Let  me  ask  who  is  pro¬ 
tecting  the  weak  against  the  strong  to-day  on  the  Congo 
and  the  Niger,  and  in  South  Africa  ?  Here  is  a  case  in 
point  from  Dr.  Emil  Holub’s  “  Seven  Years  in  South 
Africa,”  which  will  serve  to  point  my  moral,  even  though 
it  does  not  adorn  a  tale. 

Khame,  the  King  of  the  Bamangwatos,  had  passed  a 
law  that  no  liquor  should  be  sold  in  his  territory,  under 
heavy  penalty,  and  also  that  no  trader  having  liquor  in 
his  possession  for  sale  should  enter  his  kingdom,  nor 
even  be  permitted  to  pass  through  any  portion  of  it. 
Just  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Holub’s  visit,  along  came  an 
English  trader,  Mr.  “  X.,”  who  smuggled  several  casks 
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of  alcohol  into  the  territory, — “  atrocious  stuff  ”  which 
“  completely  overpowered  Westbeech,”  and  enabled  the 
worthy  trader  to  swindle  him  in  regulation  style.  Being 
detected,  “  X.”  was  ordered  out  of  the  country.  After 
trekking  a  short  distance  he  buried  his  alcohol,  returned, 
“  lied  atrociously  ”  to  the  King  about  it,  and  afterward 
sold  it  to  the  King’s  subjects.  Finally  his  perfidy  was 
discovered  and’he  fled ;  but  the  King’s  soldiers  hunted 
him  down  and  captured  him.  At  Shoshong,  the  capital, 
Dr.  Holub  saw  the  excellent  “  X.”  fined  £100  for  break¬ 
ing  the  law,  and  formally  expelled  from  the  territory  as 
a  dangerous  character.  “  At  the  same  sitting  the  King 
fined  two  traders’  agents  £10  apiece  for  being  drunk 
outside  their  quarters,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  if  they  were  determined  to  drink  they 
must  confine  themselves  to  their  own  wagons ;  he,  for 
his  part,  was  quite  resolved  that  they  should  not  make 
an  exhibition  of  themselves  before  his  subjects.” 

What  a  pitiful  spectacle  is  this,  of  an  ignorant  African 
savage  struggling  with  intelligent  European  Christians 
(!)  to  save  his  people  from  the  horrors  of  intemperance, 
a  vice  thrust  upon  him  by  civilization.  Have  the  law¬ 
makers  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  ever  forbidden  the 
importation  of  “  atrocious  stuff  ”  and  placed  a  penalty 
on  its  sale  to  natives?  Tell  us,  my  worthy  reviewer, 
how  much  has  civilization  protected  “  the  weak  against 
the  strong”  drink  of  the  trader,  all  the  world  over.  Tell 
us  also  who  is  going  to  protect  the  people  of  the  Congo 
against  Herr  Woerman.  Will  it  be  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Aborigines?  Surely  it  ought  to  do 
something.  We  remember  well  the  outcry  it  made,  and 
how  it  “  attracted  Lord  Derby’s  attention  ”  in  1876  when 
brave  Stanley  shot  a  few  bloodthirsty  savages  in  pure 
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self-defence  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza  ;  and  surely,  to  de¬ 
stroy  a  few  bodies  by  bullets  in  a  moment's  time  is  not 
half  so  bad  as  to  destroy  millions  by  intemperance. 

Something  must  be  done  at  once,  if  ever,  to  stop  the 
flow  of  intoxicants  into  Africa  and  among  the  natives. 
It  is  a  herculean  task,  but  if  the  political  forces  which 
brought  the  Congo  Free  State  into  existence,  combined 
with  those  of  the  Church  and  the  advocates  of  temper¬ 
ance,  are  not  sufficient  to  put  a  quietus  upon  this  rum 
traffic,  then  let  Europe  and'  America  acknowledge  with 
shame  that  rum  is  king.  If  the  Church  has  more  mis¬ 
sionaries,  let  some  of  them  be  sent  to  Herr  Woerman 
and  others  of  his  kind  in  Germany  and  Holland,  Eng¬ 
land  or  America,  or  wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  Save 
the  black  man  from  his  friends,— those  who  would  make 
his  country  free  and  accessible  at  all  points  to  the  boats 
and  caravans  of  the  gin  peddler. 

“  How  long,  O  Lord!  how  long”  will  it  be  until  civil¬ 
ized  man  acquires  humanity  enqugh  to  voluntarily  ab¬ 
stain  from  the  promotion  of  vice  and  self-destruction 
amongst  the  ignorant  savages  of  the  world  at  large? 
Will  the  time  ever  come  when  a  human  being  will  weigh 
more  in  the  balances  of  the  trader  than  a  paltry  sixpence  ? 
It  will  be  no  child's  play  to  enact  laws  for  the  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic  on  the  Congo,  and  enforce  them.  If 
any  permanent  good  is  to  be  accomplished,  there  must 
be  no  temporizing,  no  making  of  terms  with  the  devil, 
nor  half-way  measures  of  any  kind.  Any  laws  for  the 
“  regulation  ”  of  the  traffic  are  sure  to  be  evaded.  No¬ 
thing  short  of  absolute  and  unconditional  suppression  of 
the  Importation  of  intoxicants  will  ever  reach  the  root 
of  the  evil.  “  But,”  the  trader  will  cry  out,  “  that  can¬ 
not  be  done  without  granting  the  local  authorities  the 
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right  to  search  all  vessels.”  Very  well,  then  let  them  be 
searched  from  stem  to  stern,  from  deck  to  keelson,  and 
whenever  liquors  are  found  pour  them  into  the  Congo 
instantly.  “  It  will  cripple  commerce,”  whines  the  trader 
again,  “  and  prevent  the  development  of  the  country." 
We  reply,  commerce  that  can  live  and  thrive  only  by 
the  promotion  of  vice  amongst  an  aboriginal  race  de¬ 
serves  to  be  strangled  in  its  cradle.  As  matters  stand  at 
present,  the  “development  of  Africa”  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  when  stripped  of  its  false  colors,  means  simply 
the  enrichment  of  a  few  European  traders  and  manufac¬ 


turers  at  the  cost  of  the  moral  degradation  of  fifty  mill¬ 
ion  natives.  Not  even  the  slave  trade  has  ever  done  so 
much  harm  to  the  Congo  blacks  as  intemperance  bids 
fair  to  do,  and  that  right  speedily. 

Savage  tribes  accept  the  virtues  of  civilization  at  re¬ 
tail,  but  its  vices  are  generally  taken  by  wholesale,  and 
for  the  latter  the  demand  is  very  often  greater  than  the 
supply.  This  is  precisely  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Con¬ 
go  to-day.  From  all  accounts  no  aborigines  have  ever 
shown  such  a  universal  passion  for  strong  drink  as  pos¬ 
sesses  these  people.  If  liquor  can  be  kept  away  from 
them,  there  is  room  for  hope  that  the  missionaries  can 
bring  them  into  the  light,  and  make  civilization  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  them  instead  of  a  curse.  Who  are  the  most 
powerful,  the  traders  who  desire  to  get  rich  out  of  palm- 
oil  and  India  rubber  purchased  with  gin,  or  the  fourteen 
Christian  nations  participating  in  the  Conference,  with 
their  38S  millions  of  Christians?  America  has  sixty-five 
foreign  missionary  societies,  England  seventy-one,  and 
the  Continent  fifty-seven  exclusive  of  those  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church.  Are  they  powerful  enough  to 
cope  with  the  rum  traffic  on  the  Congo  ?  Herr  Woer- 
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man  and  his  colleagues  have  cut  out  work  for  them,  and 
it  will  require  all  the  combined  influence  they  can  mus¬ 
ter  to  persuade  Germany  and  Holland  to  allq,w  the  rest 
of  the  Christian  world  to  enforce  temperance  on  the 
Congo.  The  rights  of  the  money-makers  are  so  sacred, 
you  know. 

Will  the  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  try  to  save  the 
tree  by  doctorijig  its  leaves,  one  by  one,  while  the  sap  is 
being  poisoned  in  the  roots?  We  will  see. 

William  T.  Hornaday. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  io,  1886. 


THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  WITH  NATIVE 
RACES. 


Ti-IE  following  letter  from  the  two  Archbishops  and 
the  Bishop  of  London  has  been  posted  to  the  bishops 
of  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies  : — 

“  Lambeth  Palace,  S.  E.,  August ,  1887. 

“  My  Lord  : — The  attention  of  the  Church  has  been 
recently  drawn  to  the  widespread  and  still  growing  evils 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors  among 
the  native  races  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  in  other  countries  to  which  British 
trade  has  access. 

“  Part  of  the  mischief  is  certainly  due  to  other  traders 
than  the  British,  but  British  trade,  as  exceeding  in 
volume  that  of  many  other  countries  put  together,  is 
mainly  responsible. 

“  This  mischief  cannot  be  measured  by  what  we  wit¬ 
ness  among  our  own  countrymen.  The  intemperance 
is  far  greater ;  the  evils  consequent  on  intemperance  are 
far  worse.  U ncivilized  people  are  weaker  to  resist,  and 
are  utterly  unable  to  control  temptations  of  this  kind. 
The  accounts  given  of  the  numbers  that  perish  from 
this  cause  and  of  the  misery  and  degradation  of  those 
who  survive  are  painful  in  the  extreme. 

“And,  besides  the  grievous  wrong  thus  inflicted  on 
the  native  races,  reproach  has  been  brought  on  the  name 
of  Christ.  The  English  missionary  who  preaches  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  the  English  merchant  who  brings  the  fatal 
temptation,  are  inevitably  associated  in  the  minds  of 
(44) 
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the  heathen  people,  and  by  many  not  only  associated, 
but  identified. 

“  It  is  asserted  by  travellers  of  repute  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  the  moral  character  of  the  natives 
gains  more  by  the  preaching  of  Mohammedanism  than 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  former  tends  to 
make  them  sober. 

“The  evils  of  intemperance  in  the  British  islands 
have,  as  you  are  well  aware,  long  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Church  at  home.  The  report  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  in  1869, 
and  that  of  the  Province  of  York  in  1873,  in  each 
of  which  a  large  mass  of  evidence  from  every  class  of 
society  was  got  together,  had  a  painful  effect  on  the 
public  mind  at  the  time,  and  they  have  served  as  trust¬ 
worthy  manuals  on  the  subject  ever  since. 

“The  formation  of  the  Church  of  England  Temper¬ 
ance  Society  has  organized  and  concentrated  the  efforts 
of  those  Churchmen  who  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  combating  intemperance,  and  that 
society  is  daily  growing  in  numbers  and  in  influence. 
Owing  to  these  and  similar  endeavors  made  by  both 
Churchmen  and  nonconformists,  drunkenness  has  been 
and  is  still  being  diminished  in  these  islands.  And  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  before  long  public  opinion 
will  demand  of  the  Legislature  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  remove,  wholly  or  partially,  the  temptations 
which  now  make  it  so  difficult  for  weak  men  to  lead 
sober  lives. 

“  It  is  not  for  us  nor  for  the  bishops  at  home  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  your  lordship  or  your  clergy  the  best  means  for 
dealing  with  similar  evils  in  our  colonies  and  depends 
encies,  and  in  the  heathen  countries  in  your  own  part  of 
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the  world.  But  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  bring  to 
your  notice  the  painful  accounts  that  have  reached  us, 
and  to  assure  you  of  our  warmest  and  most  earnest  sym¬ 
pathy  with  any  efforts  that  you  may  see  fit  to  make  to 
deal  with  the  serious  difficulty.  You  may  have  the 
means  of  influencing  your  Legislature ;  you  may  do 
much  to  form  public  opinion ;  you  can  at  least  make  it 
plain  to  all  men  that  the  Church  is  not  and  never  can 
be  indifferent  to  this  great  sin. 

“In  whatever  you  may  be  able  to  do  in  this  matter, 
you  may  be  assured  that  the  bishops  at  home  are  sup¬ 
porting  your  action  with  their  earnest  prayers,  and, 
where  co-operation  is  found  possible,  with  their  most 
hearty  co-operation. 

“  Edw.  Cantu ar. 

“  W.  Ebor. 

“  F.  Londin.” 


PROHIBITION  IN  THE  CONGO  COUNTRY. 

Ti-IE  Board  of  Managers,  at  a  meeting  held  the  20th 
of  January,  1885,  adopted  the  following  in  relation  to 
prohibition  in  the  Congo  country  : 

“  The  National  Temperance  Society  has  heard  with  profound 
gratitude  of  the  action  proposed  by  the  International  Conference 
at  Berlin  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  on  land  or  water  in  the  Congo  country.  We  are  the 
more  gratified  that  this  action  is  understood  to  have  been  initi¬ 
ated  by  our  own  representatives. 

"In  the  interest  of  the  millions  of  Africa,  that  they  may  be 
preserved  from  the  curse  of  drunkenness,  and  in  the  name  of 
millions  of  citizens  in  our  own  country  who  value  sobriety  as  an 
essential  factor  in  good  citizenship,  we  do  most  earnestly  plead 
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for  humanity's  sake  that  the  high  stand  thus  taken  be  not  re¬ 
tired  from  or  materially  modified.” 

This  was  officially  signed  and  duly  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  Mr.  Kasson, 
American  Minister  at  Berlin.  We  regret  to  say  that 
the  Berlin  Conference  did  not  adhere  to  their  first  pur¬ 
pose  They  excluded  slavery,  but  refused  to  exclude 
opium  or  liquors,  because  it  would  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  trade.  The  following  extract  is  from  the 
treaty : 

“  Wares  of  whatever  origin,  imported  under  whatsoever  flag,  by 
sea  or  by  land,  shall  be  subject  to  no  other  taxes  than  such  as 
may  be  levied  as  fair  compensation  for  expenditure  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  trade.” 

It  was  declared  by  a  Boston  paper  that  the  largest 
single  shipment  of  rum  ever  made  from  America  was  in 
a  vessel  carrying  nothing  else,  and  sent  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  direct  to  the  Congo  country.  A  London  corre¬ 
spondent,  commenting  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  in  relation  to  this  subject  says: 

“  The  Berlin  Conference  has  closed  its  meetings  with  compli¬ 
ments  all  around ;  but  if  the  African  tribes  of  the  Congo  basin 
could  speak  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  future  interests 
they  would  be  anything  but  complimentary  to  the  powers — 
France,  Holland  and  Germany — whose  mercenary  greed  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  white  man  to  put  to  the  lips  of  his  sable  breth¬ 
ren  an  untaxed  bowl  of  fascinating  but  fury-creating  poison. 
One’s  only  hope  for  these  poor  creatures  is  that  they  will  prove 
more  civilized  than  their  tempters,  and  drive  out  from  their 
midst  the  dealers  in  liquid  madness.  The  Berlin  Conference 
closes,  at  all  events,  with  one  page  of  indelible  infamy  in  the 
record  of  its  proceedings." 


MEMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS. 

To  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  : 

Your  memorialists,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
National  Temperance  Society,  respectfully  invite  your 
attention  to  the  great  devastation  now  being  caused 
among  the  native  races  of  Africa  by  the  introduction 
among  them,  by  American  and  other  traders,  of  intox¬ 
icating  liquors ;  to  the  fact  that  America  is  estimated  to 
have  sent  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  alone  in  1884-5 
an  aggregate  of  921,412  gallons  of. spirits;  that  the 
wholesale  demoralization  and  ruin  thus  resulting  from 
strong  drink  is  a  great  injury  to  legitimate  commerce, 
in  our  relations  with  Africa,  as  well  as  disastrous  to  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  well-being  of  an  untutored  peo¬ 
ple  whom  philanthropic  and  Christian  men  and  women 
of  our  own  country  seek  to  civilize  and  Christianize; 
and  we  hereby  earnestly  ask  you,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  vested  in  you  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  “to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions”  [Article  1,  Section  8],  promptly  to  adopt  appro¬ 
priate  and  effective  measures  for  the  discouragement  and 
suppression  of  this  wasteful  and  destructive  African  ex¬ 
portation  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  American  citizens. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  National 
Temperance  Society. 

Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 

J.  N.  Stearns,  President. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

New  York,  September  27,  1SS7. 
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THE  DRINK  TRAFFIC 
IN  INDIA. 


B  lecture 

BY  THE 

REV.  J.  GELSON  GREGSON. 

Wine  is  a  treacherous  dealer,  a  haughty  man,  and 

THAT  KEEPETH  NOT  AT  HOME  ;  WHO  ENLARGETH  HIS  DESIRE  AS 
HELL,  AND  HE  IS  AS  DEATH,  AND  CANNOT  BE  SATISFIED,  BUT 
GATHERETH  UNTO  HIM  ALL  NATIONS,  AND  HEAPETH  UNTO  HIM 

all  peoples. — Habaklcuk  ii.  5. 
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PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 


Drinking  an5  tbc  Drink  traffic  in  3nbia. 


On  Friday  evening,  13th  May,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Tempe¬ 
rance  League,  a  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  Westminster  Town  Hall  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Gelson  Gregson,  upon  “  Drinking  and  the  Drink  Traffic  in  India.”  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Fleming,  B.D. 

The  Rev.  J.  Gelson  Gregson,  who  was  warmly  received,  said  :  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  desire  to-night  to  bring  before  you  such  information  as  I  am  per- 
sonally  acquainted  with,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  form  for  yourselves  some¬ 
thing  like  a  correot  opinion  upon  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  drink  question, 
as  it  refers  especially  to  the  Empire  of  India.  I  should  like  to  be  fair ;  above 
all,  I  should  like  to  be  severely  true  and  exceedingly  exact  in  every  statement 
I  make.  If  this  meeting  is  to  be  of  any  worth  at  all,  it  must  be  because  we  are 
not  afraid  of  the  statements  that  we  make  here  being  quoted  in  India,  and 
sifted,  and  oriticised,  and  tested  there  by  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
everything  that  affects  that  land.  I  would  say  without  the  least  hesitation 
that  I  believe  most  emphatically  that  the  Government  of  India  is  anxious  in 
every  way  to  promote  the  moral  and  political  well-being  of  that  land,  over 
which,  in  God’s  providence,  they  are  set  to  rule.  With  all  our  blunders  and  all 
our  mistakes,  I  think  we  may  say,  without  the  least  hesitancy,  that  wo  can 
point  to  a  very  honest  attempt  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  tribes,  and 
peoples,  and  races  of  that  far  distant  Empire  ;  and  an  Englishman  has  only  to 
travel  through  that  country  to  return  back  again  to  his  native  land  thanking 
God  that  there  are  men  there  to-day  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  maintain  onr 
honour,  and  to  govern  the  land  with  equity,  justice,  and  honesty.  Let  us  then 
see  how  they  approach  this  question  of  drink,  and  let  us  remember  that  the 
opiniou  we  form  of  a  subject  depends  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  we 
approaoh  it.  They  undoubtedly  say,  “  We  want  the  maximum  of  revenue  with 
the  miuimum  of  drunkenness.”  In  a  minute  which  was  issued  by  the  late 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal— one  of  the  most  upright,  judicious,  and 
earnest  Christian  men  that  ever  served  God  and  England  as  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  that  empire — it  was  said,  upon  the  question  of  appointing  a  Com¬ 
mission  to  inquire  into  the  excise  duties  of  Bengal,  that  they  were  not  to 
consider  the  question  of  revenue  when  they  had  to  deal  with  the  moral 
bearing  of  the  drinking  customs  of  the  people  of  their  province.  Let  us, 
then,  take  the  Bengal  Commission  as  our  basis  of  operation  to-night.  Let 
us  appeal  to  that,  and  in  doing  so  remember  that  we  appeal  to  an 
nnthoritative  document  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  either  by  the  supposed 
“enthusiast”  of  temperance  or  the  stolid,  prudential  politicians  who  are 
anxious  to  keep  in  check  everything  like  “  fanatical  teetotalism.”  This  question 
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then,  I  say,  as  it  is  approached  from  what  we  may  call  a  Government  point 
of  view,  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  natives  of  India  desire  drink,  and  that  it 
is  a  wise  and  right  thing  to  exercise  what  may  be  called  a  prudential  control  in 
taxing  that  whioh  they  desire  to  have,  lest  they  should  have  too  much  of  that 
whioh  they  want  to  drink.  Approaching  it  from  that  point  of  view,  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  convince  yourself  that  you  were  doing  a  right  and  kind 
thiDg  in  preventing  people  taking  too  much.  But  when  we  find,  as  a  mattor 
of  faot,  and  not  as  a  question  of  theory,  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  result,  I 
think  we  may  ask  gentlemen  to  reconsider  their  position,  to  find  that  their 
facts  contradict  their  theory;  the  real  fact  being,  that  the  present  system  has 
increased  the  desire  for  drink  in  every  district  that  has  adopted  the  out-still 
system.  I  am  not  politician  enough  to  know  much  about  politics,  but  I  think 
the  air  is  too  full  of  theories,  and  men  are  beginning  to  forget  plain  common- 
sense  in  dealing  with  important  questions.  I  am  a  plain  matter-of-fact 
man;  no  politician  whatever;  and  therefore  I  intend  to  deal  plainly  and 
simply  with  facts.  First,  then,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  reasons  stated  in 
a  memorial  that  was  presented  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  asking  for  a  special 
inquiry  into  the  excise  duties.  It  is  alleged  that  under  the  present  system — 

“  1st.  That  drinking  had  of  late  years  greatly  increased,  more  particularly 
among  the  upper  classes. 

“  2nd.  That  the  revenue  authorities  had  promoted  the  spread  of  intempe¬ 
rance  by  multiplying  liquor  shops,  aDd  by  giving  praise  and  promotion  to  officers 
who  had  helped  to  increase  the  excise  revenue. 

“  3rd.  That  the  adoption  of  the  habit  of  drinking  had  been  facilitated  by 
■the  importation  of  low-priced  spirits,  and,  as  regards  Calcutta,  by  the  exten- 
tion  of  time  in  the  evening  during  which  shops  might  be  kept  open. 

“4th.  That  the  consumption  of  opium  and  of  janga  had  also  increased  of 
late  years. 

“  5th.  That  the  increased  habit  of  drinking  had  been  a  prolific  source  of 
crime  and  immorality. 

“  6th.  That  in  Calcutta,  facilities  were  afforded  for  drinking  at  night  by  a 
practice  prevalent  in  certain  dispensaries  of  supplying  liquor  under  the  guise 
of  medicine. 

“  7tli.  That  retail  shops  generally  possessed  back-doors,  through  which  liquor 
was  clandestinely  sold  at  prohibited  hours.” 

These  are  the  charges  brought  by  native  gentlemen  in  Bengal  against  the 
present  method  of  levying  revenue  by  excise  duty  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Now,  let  me  just  very  briefly  endeavour  to  set  before  you  the  two 
systems,  or  let  me  go  back  still  further  and  say  the  three  systems.  If  we  gc 
baok  to  the  time  of  Akbar,  when  the  Mohammedan  Emperor  ruled  in  the 
north-west  of  India,  we  find  that  there  was  no  excise  levied  upon  intoxicating 
liquor,  because  it  was  an  unclean  thing  to  aMohammedau  Government,  and  the 
use  of  it  was  limited  to  low  caste  Hindoos.  One  religious  sect  alone  employed 
intoxicating  liquor  in  their  devotions  to  their  idols.  Mohammedans  and  respect¬ 
able  Hindoos  did  not  use  intoxicating  liqnor;  the  nobles  of  the  land  did  not 
use  intoxicating  liquor ;  under  Mohammedau  rule  no  revenue  was  collected 
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from  excise,  and  the  consumption  was  confined  to  low  caste  Hindoos.  Now 
that  we  have  a  duty  upon  intoxicating  liquor,  however,  we  find  that  the  sale 
of  it  is  exceedingly  large  ;  and  we  also  find  that  drunkenness  is  spreading  like 
a  leprous  disease  right  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country — no 
longer  confined  to  low  caste,  hut,  we  may  say,  spreading  with  great  rapidity 
amongst  the  educated  and  better  classes  of  native  society,  to  whom  we  are 
looking  for  assistance  in  governing  that  country;  but  if  they  are  to  be 
demoralised  by  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor,  they  will  soon  incapacitate 
themselves  for  the  higher  duties  of  statesmanship  in  that  land.  We  are  con¬ 
sidering  a  great  and  important  question,  and  will  now  take  up  the  subject  with 
regard  to  the  two  systems  which  have  been  in  vogue  in  different  parts  of  India 
where  thiB  tax  has  been  levied  and  received.  First  of  all,  there  is  that  which 
is  called  the  “  sudder  still  ”  system.  “  Sadder  ”  means  a  central  station,  and 
yon  all  know  what  a  "  still"  is.  The  “  sudder  still  ”  system,  then,  was  that 
whereby  intoxicating  liquor  was  distilled,  under  Government  control,  by  a 
native  Government  officer,  and  no  one  else  was  allowed  to  distil  spirituous 
liquors  in  the  district.  We  find  that  the  change  to  the  “out  still"  system 
has  been  productive  of  an  increase  in  drunkenness,  just  as  it  has  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  avast  increase  in  revenue.  The  “out  still”  system  means  stills 
that  are  outside  Government  control.  Any  man  who  buys  the  excise  contract 
of  a  province  can  open  stills  all  over  it ;  and  so  you  have  got  at  this  present 
time,  instead  of  one  central  still,  a  great  many  stills  all  over  the  province> 
where  liquor  is  distilled  and  sold  to  the  people — very  muoh  in  the  same  way 
as  you  are  now  breaking  up  your  central  beer  establishments — Bass  and 
Allsopps’ — and  turning  them  into  joint  stock  companies.  Every  shareholder 
is  constituted  a  brewer,  and  the  consequence  is  he  pushes  the  trade  in  every 
way,  so  that  the  dividend  may  be  larger.  By  the  “  out  still  "  system  these 
contracts  have  become  exceedingly  valuable.  They  are  sold  by  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder ;  and  when  a  man  pays  some  thousands  of  rupees  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  intoxicating  liquor  in  a  district,  I  do  not  think  yon  can 
blamo  the  contractor  very  muoh  for  doing  his  utmost  not  only  to  recoup  him¬ 
self  for  his  outlay,  but  to  make  a  profit.  With  him  it  is  a  plain  matter  of 
business,  not  a  question  of  morality.  It  has  been  bought  in  the  open  market, 
and  he  is  bound  to  make  the  best  of  his  bargain.  How  far  it  is  right  for 
Government  to  sell  licenses  in  that  way  is,  I  think,  open  to  question.  I  very 
much  prefer  that  Government  should  control  one  central  still,  rather  than 
spread  out  stills  right  through  the  province.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of 
revenue.  To  show  how  very  much  ihe  revenue  has  increased  by  this  system, 
in  the  year  1S73-74  the  total  revenue  was  23  lakhs  of  rupees  ;  in  1883-84  it 
was  52  lakhs,  giving  an  increase  of  29  lakhs  of  rupees  in  ten  years  by  the 
change  from  the  “  sudder  still "  to  the  "  out  still  ”  system.  With  all  due 
respect,  I  Bay  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  for  the  Board  of  Revenue  to  see 
that  a  system  was  bad  with  29  lakhs  of  rupeeB  piled  before  them  as  tbe  result 
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of  the  alteration.  When  you  have  got  a  very  empty  exchequer,  and  a  very 
ready  means  of  bringing  into  your  exchequer  lakhs  upon  lakhs  of  rupees,  the 
temptatiou  is  so  strong  that  I  should  not  like  to  have  the  temptation,  if  I  were 
a  revenue  officer,  screwed  down  by  authority  to  get  as  much  as  I  could  out  of 
the  province  which  I  ruled.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  this  is  that  it 
prevents  illicit  distillation  ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  for  any  Govern¬ 
ment  to  demoralise  a  people  by  allowing  them  to  carry  on  this  dishonest  traffic. 
And  surely  it  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  Government  by  a  change  in  the  excise  to 
demoralise  the  people  by  increasing  drunken  habits  ;  and  I  question  very  much 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  allow  dishonesty  in  the  matter  of  smuggling  than 
to  make  a  whole  province  drunken.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  itself,  and 
here  we  appenl  to  the  authority  of  the  Commission.  It  is  not  what  I  think, 
hut  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  Commission  on  the  question  of  illicit 
distillation  : — 

“  In  6pite  of  all  this,  it  seems  to  the  Commission  safe  to  conclude  that  there 
never  was  much  illicit  distillation  in  those  districts  in  which  the  consumption 
of  spirit  has  always  been  small,  or  where  detection  would  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  easy,  particularly  if  there  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
practice  did  not  exist,  and  if  cases  of  detection  were  few.  Ou  these  grounds 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  illicit  distillation  was  never  prevalent 
in  districts  like  Backergunge,  Furreedpore,  and  Pubna,  where  Mussulman 
Ferazis  predominate ;  in  the  districts  of  Orissa,  where  drugs  are  largely  con¬ 
sumed  ;  and  in  the  districts  near  Calcutta ;  nnd  in  many  other  districts,  what 
little  illicit  distillation  existed  was  confined  to  small  classes,  6uch  as  the 
■Christian  communities  of  Dacca  and  other  parts  of  East  Bengal.” 

Another  opinion  which  I  have  taken  from  the  Commission  is  this: 

“  Many  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Commission  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  that  illicit  distillation  could  be  carried  on  with¬ 
out  detection  owing  to  the  smell,  and  the  general  difficulty  of  concealing  the 
operation.” 

The  police  must  be  troubled  with  very  bad  colds  if  they  could  not  smell  a 
still.  The  smell  of  native  liquor  is  so  offensive  that  soldiers  call  it,  “  Billy 
Stink.”  The  opinion  of  the  Commission,  then,  was  that  there  was  not  after 
all  very  much  illicit  distillation  in  these  districts ;  and  if  that  were  the  case 
they  had  no  ground  whatever  for  changing  a  system  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  that  which  it  is  now  admitted  did  not  exist.  If  it  did  exist  it  was  a 
.question  for  the  police  to  see  that  smuggling  was  not  carried  on.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  have  now,  however,  got  before  them  the  evidence  I  have  read  to  you, 
which  proves  beyond  all  controversy  that  the  statement  then  made— that  the 
change  was  necessary  to  prevent  smuggling  and  illicit  distillation — was  simply 
a  fancied  theory  ;  one  of  those  bubbles  that  burst  as  soon  as  they  are  pricked ; 
one  of  those  miserable  political  excuses  which  Governments  sometimes  fall 
back  upon  for  doing  that  which  they  know  to  be  wrong.  Again,  we  are  told 
that  it  is  not  true  that  drunkenness  has  increased  in  the  country,  and  as  we  are 
all  supposed  to  be  very  grave  exaggerators  of  fact,  I  am  anxious  to-night  to  give 
jou  facts  that  come  from  the  cool,  calm,  and  collected  opinions  of  men  who  sit 
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on  a  Commission,  who  never  get  excited,  and  never  make  extravagant  state¬ 
ments.  They  tell  us  in  this  Commission: — “There  has  been  undoubtedly  a 
very  great  increase  of  late  years  in  the  number  of  spirit-drinkers  among  the- 
wage-earning  classes,  including  those  who  cultivate  land  on  their  own  account 
in  addition  to  working  for  hire.  This  has  been  moBt  marked  in  the  Behar 
spirit-drinking  tract,  in  the  cities  of  Bengal,  and  in  the  centres  of  the  jute- 
pressing,  cotton  and  jute. spinning,  and  coal-mining  industries.”  I  say  to  you 
to-night,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  going  to  paralyse  and  impoverish  the  working 
classes  of  India  in  order  to  get  revenue,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  you 
will  be  spending  your  money  in  building  workhouses  for  the  paupers.  At 
present  there  is  not  a  workhouse  in  the  whole  of  India  for  natives,  but  you,  by 
your  drinking  habits,  are  manufacturing  a  race  of  paupers  who  will  require 
them.  Again  I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Commission  : — “  The  city  of 
Mongliyr  rivals  Patna  in  drunkenness,  and  the  evidence  taken  at  Jamalpore, 
even  after  the  necessary  deductions  have  been  made  for  exaggerations  and 
innccuracy,  proves  that  there  ha3  been  a  great  increase  of  drinking  among  the 
workmen  of  that  place.”  Let  us  take  the  evidence  of  Mr.  French,  the  manager 
of  the  Churnman  Ward’s  estate  in  Dinapore,  a  man  who  has  had  fifty-two 
years'  experience  of  the  country  : — “  After  forcibly  describing  the  increase  in 
drinking  observed  by  him,  he  stated  his  belief  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  the 
increased  facilities  with  which  liquor  can  be  obtained  at  his  very  door.  A  depu¬ 
tation  of  the  East  Bengal  Landowners'  Association,  who  met  the  president  of 
the  Commission  at  Dacca  stated  to  him  that  in  their  opinion  the  increase  of 
drinking  among  the  lower  classes  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  shops  being 
situated  in  markets  and  snoh-like  places,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
selection  of  improper  sites  for  shops  has  had  muoh  to  do  in  most  districts  with 
the  increase  of  drinking  and  drunkenness.”  It  is  very  amusing  to  read  that 
drunkenness  has  been  increased  by  selecting  improper  sites.  A  man,  for 
instance,  who  pays  a  very  large  sum  for  the  contraot,  will  be  shrewd  enough 
to  select  the  best  place  for  selling  his  liquor.  He  will  start  a  shop  near  to 
some  tea  plantation,  or  to  the  Jamalpore  works  of  the  East  Indian  Railway 
Company,  where  some  thousands  of  men  are  coming  nnd  going  along  the  road. 
No  man  in  England  would  start  a  beer-shop  in  the  centre  of  a  forest ;  he 
would  rather  have  it  situated  where  the  people  are;  and  so  in  India  the  man  is 
shrewd  enough  to  make  the  most  ofhis  opportunity.  The  Commission  tell  us 
distinctly  that  this  increase  is  very  muoh  to  be  deplored ;  but  if  the  increase  is 
deplored,  why  not  also  deplore  the  system  that  has  caused  it  ?  Why  not,  to 
put  it  in  military  language,  change  your  front,  and  if  you  find  that  you  are  going 
the  wrong  way  with  a  fancied  philanthropic  purpose,  especially  when  wo  are 
expected  to  believe  that  the  excise  duty  almost  amounts  to  a  temperance  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  Board  of  Revenue.  It  is  evident  that  by  the  increase  of  revenue, 
amounting  to  twenty-nine  lakhs  of  rupees  in  ten  years,  that  instead  of  dimi¬ 
nishing  drunkenness  by  the  out-still  system,  it  has  greatly  increased.  It  is 
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self-evident  that,  with  an  increased  revenue,  there  is  a  great  increase  of 
drunkenness;  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  revert  to  the  Mohammedan  rule  of 
Akbar,  of  preventing  drunkenness  by  refusing  to  colleot  revenue  from  the 
drink  traffic,  especially  when  the  people  of  India  are  nationally  and  religiously 
abstainers  from  it  ? 

“  An  intelligent  shopkeeper  (vendor  of  brandy)  in  Jamalpore,  tells  mo  that 
native  gentlemen  who  can  talk  English  appear  to  acquire  a  taste  for  brandy 
with  the  language.”  Think  of  it ! 

“  Moorshadabad”— (this  is  one  of  the  largest  Mohammedan  cities  m  Bengal). 

“  As  education  and  civilisation  of  the  European  type  increase,  it  may,  I  think, 
be  expected  that  Intemperance  will  increase.”  Think  of  it— written  calmly 
and  deliberately  !  “  But  the  evil  will  probably  wear  itself  out  in  time.  The 

probability  is  that  it  will  wear  out  the  people. 

“An  English  medical  offioer,  of  many  years’  experience  in  the  Mofussil, 
writes ‘  But  it  is  not  the  occasional  and  formal  indulgence  in  intoxication 
that  has  caused  the  present  outcry,  but  the  much  more  demoralising  habit  ot 
private  drinking  indulged  in  by  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  Bengalis  instructed 
at  our  English  colleges  and  schools.’ 

“  It  is  sad  to  think  that  this  has  been  the  effect  of  education,  but  it  is  too  true 
to  be  overlooked.  No  Hindu  can  become  acquainted  with  European  science 
without  disbelieving  his  own  religion.  Without  any  religious  convictions,  and 
without  moral  training,  he  leaves  the  college  a  slave  to  his  own  passions,  and 
blindly  follows  the  example  of  the  rioh  and  influential  around  him.  inis 
corroborates  the  opinion  given  to  me  by  the  late  Keshub  Chunder  Sen.  Be 
said  “  So  long  as  the  men  are  in  the  University  we  can  hold  them,  because 
they  are  not  allowed  to  drink  ;  but  the  moment  they  pass,  away  they  go,  and 
now  the  Sabbath  day  in  Calcutta  is  simply  a  Bacchanalian  festivity  for  the 
educated  Bengalees  of  the  city.”  .  ,.  ..  , 

“  Having  no  fixed  ideas  to  guide  him,  he  yields  to  his  own  inclinations,  and 
adopts  habits  which  are  foroign  to  his  race.  Caste  observances  are  broken 
through,  and  all  that  a  Hindu  regards  as  obligatory  is  neglected,  and  otten 

“  Social  intercourse  is  more  unrestrained  than  formerly,  but  friends  never 
meet  nowadays  without  spirit  being  consumed.”  .  . 

“  The  quantity  of  intoxicating  liquor  drunk  on  holidays  is  incredible,  in 
the  course  of  practice  I  have  met  patients  who  have  astonished  me  by  describing 
their  powers  of  drinking.  One,  a  Mohammedan  moonshee,  asserted  that  he 
had  finished  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  three  bottles  of  beer  at  an  evening  sitting  ; 
another,  a  Kuyasth  a  vakil,  that  he  had  swallowed  a  bottle  of  brandy  almost 

“  Amono  Mohammedans  again,  both  Sunnis  and  Shiahs,  and  not  excluding 
the  Ferazis,  intemperance  is  much  more  common  than  formerly.  Even  the 
moonshee  and  hafiz  indulge  freely,  and  among  the  degenerate  representatives 
of  the  old  families  intoxication  is  regarded  as  a  very  venial  offence. 

“  While  I  entirely  go  with  petitioners  in  their  regret  that  sobriety  is  not  a 
characteristic  of  the  Bengali  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  I  cannot  but  think 
they  have  painted  in  exaggerated  colours  the  evils  of  increased  consumption  ot 

liquor.  Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  thus  describes  them 

“  «  Crime  and  immorality  are  also  in  a  large  measure  attributable  to  this 
cause.  The  instances  of  petty  crimes  and  heinous  offences  committed  under  the 
influence  of  drink  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  criminal 

records  °^he  -ndee^ybarrow-ing  anij  painful  to  contemplate  the  extent  to  which 
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sensuality,  profligacy,  and  brutal  revels  on  the  one  hand,  and  irreligion,  blas¬ 
phemy,  and  practical  atheism  on  the  other,  are  making  ravages  among  all 
classes  of  the  native  community  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  drunkenness, 
and  undermining  the  religious  and  moral  life  of  the  nation.”  .  In  short, 

the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  degrade  the 
physical,  moral,  and  social  condition  of  my  countrymen,  and  has  proved  a  stu¬ 
pendous  obstacle  in  the  path  of  reformation.  Patriots  and  philanthropists  of 
all  classes,  who  are  engaged  in  diverse  ways  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  people,  always  complain  that  this  great  evil  seriously  counteracts  and  frus- 
rates  their  efforts.” 

”  The  Commission  consider  that  there  lias  been  a  very  serious  increase  of 
drunkenness  in  many  parts  of  Bengal  and  Behar ;  but  they  think  this  to  have 
been  relatively  less  thnn  the  increase  in  consumption,  and  they  also  hold  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  increase  in  habitual  drinking  and  in  drunkenness  has  been  greater 
in  urban  than  in  rural  traots.” 

“  The  amount  manufactured  in  1875-76  was  equivalent  to  1,763,095  gallons 
of  proof  spirit,  and  in  1883-84,  4,131,832  gallons,  giving  an  increase  of 
2,308,737  gallons  of  proof  spirit.” 

Statement  showing  the  approximate  number  of  consumers  of  country  spirits 


in  Bengal : — 

Population  . .  ...  . .  66,589,859 

Area  of  square  miles  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  145,168 

Estimated  drinking  population  ...  ...  ...  4,829,000 

Estimated  consumption  of  country  spirits  in  imperial 

gallons  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4,145,832 

Revenue  from  country  spirits,  1883-84  ...  ...  Rs. 5, 222, 731 

Number  of  country  Bpirit  shops,  1882-83  ...  ...  ...  4,560 

Proportion  per  shop  to  whole  population  ...  ...  ...  14,603 


If  this  1b  the  deliberate  conviction  of  a  man  who  lived  more  than  most  men 
for  the  purpose  of  reforming  his  countrymen,  it  is  time  that  we,  the  Christians 
of  tbis  land,  set  to  work  much  more  energetically  and  thoroughly  than  we  have 
done,  that  we  may  persuade  our  Government  to  withdraw  from  encouraging  a 
traffic  which  is  productive  of  the  miseries  which  have  been  specified  by  this  Ben¬ 
galee  reformer.  In  the  next  place,  we  have  to  consider  the  question  as  to  the 
manner  in  whioh  the  drink  traffic  may  be  stopped.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  for 
ns  to  complain,  but  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  us  to  advise  a  remedy.  There  are 
certain  things  whioh  we  cannot  stop,  such  as  the  spread  of  education  and  the 
increase  of  social  intercourse  between  Europeans  and  natives.  These  things 
are  going  on  and  advancing.  Now,  when  you  consider  that  drink  increases  the 
crime  and  misery  of  the  people  of  India,  I  say  that  we,  as  Christians,  must 
find  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  Sometimes  our  friends  in  England  are  very  delighted 
to  hear  that  caste  is  giving  way.  I  tell  you,  however,  deliberately  and  calmly, 
t  hat  for  my  own  part  I  am  excessively  sorry  that  it  is  giving  way,  and  I  will 
give  the  following  reason  :  When  men  were  in  caste  they  were  amenable  to  the 
counoil  of  their  caste ;  for  drunkenness  they  could  be  expelled  their  caste ;  for 
adultery  they  could  be  expelled  their  caste  ;  and  for  other  crimes  they  could  be 
expolled  their  caste.  They  were  amenable  to  the  tribunal  in  the  caste  of  which 
they  were  members.  When,  however,  they  break  their  caste  membership  by 
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I  education  and  sooial  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and  no  restraining  power  or 
I  high  moral  principle  takes  its  place,  you  simply  let  these  men  go  out  into  the 
!  world  with  no  bridle  or  bit  in  their  mouths,  unrestrained  either  by  moral  or 
Divine  influences.  I  say  it  is  better  to  have  some  restraint  than  none,  and  con 
seqnently  unless  you  can  give  to  the  people  something  that  is  higher  and  better 
than  the  caste  influence  and  restraint,  let  them  remain  in  it  until  they  are 
j  capable  of  receiving  Divine  truth,  whioh  is  better  because  it  is  Divine. 

Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  a  movement,  and  a  very  striking  one,  in 
Bombay,  which  has  been  brought  before  the  public,  but  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
has  not  received  all  the  attention  it  deserves.  After  very  nearly  thirty  years’ 
experience,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  found  a  native  gentleman  ready  and 
willing  to  spend  his  own  money  and  to  do  his  utmost  to  remove  drinking  habits 
from  his  countrymen.  The  circumstance  I  now  refer  to  came  to  my  notice  ^ 
when  I  was  in  Bombay  last  January,  when  I  found  a  native  gentleman  spend-  1 
ing  bis  money  and  doing  his  very  utmost  to  spread  temperance  through  the  ) 
Colaba  district,  which  has  become  somewhat  notorious  by  reason  of  the  unhappy 
prosecution  against  a  native  Temperance  League  in  Bombay,  composed  entirely 
of  native  gentlemen,  who  are  endeavouring  to  stop  the  increase  of  drunkenness,^ 
amongst  the  Mahrattas  and  people  of  Western  India.  These  people  went 
through  the  villages  lecturing  upon  total  abstinence  or  temperance,  and  I  asked 
the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  referred,  the  following  questions,  to  find  out  his 
motive  for  this  crusade  against  drink :  “  Is  it  against  Government  ?  “  No. 

“  Do  you  threaten  the  people  with  violence?”  “No.”  “Do  you  obstruct 
them  in  going  to  these  shops  ?  ”  “No.  My  only  reason  is  that  I  do  not  want 
the  vice  of  drunkenness  to  spread  amongst  my  countrymen,”  was  his  reply. 
These  men  went  through  the  villages  for  this  laudable  object,  and  now  I  will 
read  you  the  magisterial  order  which  was  issued  and  posted  np  throughout  the 
district : 


“  Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  that  I  have  heard  that  some  bad  people  are 
endeavouring  to  force  people  who  have  a  right  to  buy  liquor  and  consume  the 
same,  not  so  to  buy  or  consume  the  same,  and  use  threats  on  those  who  would 
not  listen  to  them.  This  waining  is  therefore  given  to  suoh  (bad)  people  that 
by  so  doing  they  are  only  incurring  the  risk  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  The 
people  are  at  liberty  to  drink  or  not  to  drink  liquor  as  they  choose ;  and  who¬ 
ever  shall  threaten  them,  saying  that  they  shall  not  drink,  or  commit  assault, 
shall  be  prosecuted  and  severely  punished  with  the  punishment  prescribed  in 
law. — A.  Keyser,  District  Magistrate,  Colaba.” 

When  this  case  came  up  before  the  High  Court,  the  petitioner  was  asked 
why  he  dissuaded  the  people  from  drinking,  and  thus  caused  loss  to  the 
Government  revenue,  he  replied,  “  that  the  people  were  not  under  his  influ¬ 
ence,  and  that  he  bad  done  nothing  beyond  merely  pointing  out  the  evil  effects 
of  the  habit  of  drinking.  Furdoonjee,  the  farmer,  offered  petitioner  money  as 
a  temptation  to  him  to  move  in  the  matter  in  his  interest,  and  advise  the 
people  to  drink.  He,  however,  declined  the  offer,  saying  he  was  not  the 
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originator  of  the  temperance  movement  in  the  taluka,  and  had  no  personaL 
interest  in  the  matter.  He  was  informed  that  while  he  was  absent  from  home, 
the  superintendent  of  police  went  to  his  house  and  threatened  the  inmates  that 
petitioner  would  be  deprived  of  his  inam  (village)  if  he  persisted  in  actively 
encouraging  the  temperance  movement.  He  never  forced  anyone  in  the  taluka 
or  elsewhere  to  give  up  the  habit  of  drinking  with  the  view  of  causing  injury 
to  either  the  liquor  contractor  or  the  Government.  Notwithstanding  this,  how¬ 
ever,  a  charge  of  criminal  intimidation  has  now  been  laid  against  him  and  seven 
others  before  Mr.  Drew,  First-olass  magistrate  of  Colaba,  at  the  instigation  of 
Furdoonjee,  after  an  interview  with  the  magistrate  ;  and  a  summons  affixed  to 
hi6  house  while  he  was  absent  from  home." 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  the  Bombay  Government  can  give  sanction 
and  support  to  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  Magistrate  of  Colaba.  I  believe 
that  the  officer  exceeded  his  jurisdiction  and  his  powers;  he  saw  clearly  and 
distinctly  that  if  a  widespread  temperance  movement  went  through  that  district, 
the  contractor  would  never  realise  the  money  that  he  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  selling  liquor  in  the  district.  He  felt  bound  to  stand  by  the  man  who 
farmed  the  grog-shops  rather  than  the  people  who  did  not  want  the  liquor. 
There  is  another  movement  of  the  same  kind  in  Bengal.  “  We  find  that  there 
was  a  mass  meeting  of  some  8,000  ryots  in  the  district  of  Krishnaghur,  at  which 
an  address  to  the  Queen  was  adopted,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  announce  the 
bestowal  of  a  representative  institution  on  the  Jubilee  day.  A  strong  protest 
was  made  against  the  introduction  of  the  out-still  system."  Whilst  they  are 
asking  Her  Majesty  to  do  something  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee,  they  also  send  a 
petition  against  the  out-still  system.  What  a  blessed  thing  it  would  be  just  to 
make  it  a  memorial  of  the  Jubilee  in  India  to  wipe  out  the  out-still  altogether, 
and  so  let  the  natives  of  India  know  that  we  do  not  wish  to  enrich  our  exchequer 
upon  the  vices  of  the  people,  or  the  orime  whioh  we  are  likely  to  oreate  by  the 
uso  of  intoxicating  liquor.  I  would  like  to  close  this  part  of  my  subject  by 
saying  that  native  gentlemen  are  very  muoh  astonished  at  the  aotion  that  we 
take  in  relation  to  this  liquor  traffic.  I  will  just  quote  the  statement  of  one — 
a  man  who  passed  away  some  two  years  ago — the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  and  a 
most  intelligent  and  highly  educated  man.  He  said  he  could  not  understand 
the  English  people.  They  held  a  great  many  meetings  and  had  a  very  strong 
political  agitation  against  the  opium  traffic  ;  he  held  that  if  it  was  wrong  to  send 
it  to  China,  and  wrong  to  get  money  out  of  it  in  India,  it  must  be  equally  wrong 
to  get  revenue  out  of  intoxioating  liquor  in  India.  Why  is  it  not  just  as  criminal 
to  degrnde  Hindoos  as  it  is  to  degrade  John  Chinaman  ?  Why  is  it  not  as  wrong 
to  send  brandy  and  whisky  to  Calcutta  as  to  send  opium  to  Shanghai  or  Hong 
Kong  ?  Let  us  above  all  things,  Christian  men,  be  consistently  honest  in  our 
convictions,  and  let  us,  come  what  will  or  what  may,  do  our  utmost  to  cause 
England  to  be  true  to  herself,  endeavouring  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  her  high  purpose  in  India.  I  think  I  have  gone  through  nearly 
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tbe  whole  question  of  revenue.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  there  is  something 
behind  the  mask— “the  maximum  revenue  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
drunkenness.’’  The  Commission  has  distinctly  proved  you  cannot  have  a 
maximum  revenue  and  a  minimum  amount  of  drunkenness.  The  maximum 
revenue  means  a  maximum  of  drunkenness,  and  an  increase  of  twenty-niuo 
lakhs  of  rupees  in  the  revenue  means  increased  pauperism  in  the  district.  Do 
not  let  us  suppose  that  the  Government  is  a  temperance  sooiety  collecting  money 
through  the  excise  for  restraining  drunkenness.  What  we  want  is  plain  and  simple 
integrity  in  dealing  with  the  question  whioh  we  are  now  bringing  before  you, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Government,  with  the 
evidence  of  the  Commission  before  them,  bringing  out  two  important  facts 
1.  That  there  is  a  great  increase  of  drunkenness.  2.  That  there  is  no  illicit 
distillation— to  revert  to  the  sudder  still  system,  whioh  brings  the  regulations 
of  the  liquor  trade  under  direot  Governmental  control,  instead  of  its  being 
farmed  out  to  native  contractors  under  the  out-still  system,  which  is  spreading 


drunkenness  through  the  Empire. 

The  Times  of  India  says  :  “  Yesterday  afternoon  the  Town  Hall  was  the  scene 
of  a  good  deal  of  excitement.  The  last  public  auction  sale  of  liquor  licenses 
was  held  there  by  the  Collector  of  Bombay.  Parsees,  Hindoos,  Goanese,  and 
native  Christians,  mustered  in  great  force,  the  large  hall  being  nearly  full  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  first-class  shops  were  put  up  first  at  the 
reserved  price  of  Rs.  500  each,  and,  in  spite  of  the  moan  made  to  Govern¬ 
ment  regarding  the  rigid  laws  that  obtain  with  regard  to  spirit  licenses,  every 
shop  fetched  a  considerable  amount  over  the  price  fixed  on  it  by  Government. 
Though  there  will  be  no  sale  next  year,  these  prices  will  hold  good  for  three 
years,  as  the  licenses  will  only  be  renewed  on  payment  of  their  value  at  this 
auction.  After  that,  of  course,  the  value  will  be  assessed  by  the  Abkan 
inspectors.  Out  of  the  fifty  licenses  put  up,  forty-nine  were  sold,  the  fiftieth 
was  bought  in,  as  the  police  objected  to  tho  locality.  The  sale  will  continue  to¬ 
morrow,  and  for  some  days  to  come  yet,  as  450  licenses  remain  to  be  sold.  It 
is  hardly  worth  mentioning  that  the  Government  are  turning  a  pretty  penny 
by  the  rivalry  of  the  bidders,  for  even  here  every  caste  88ems  to  exult  over  the 
downfall  of  another.  The  sales  are  fetoh'mg  more  this  year  than  they  did 
this  time  twelve  months  ago." 


Tbe  increase  in  the  consumption  of  native  liquor  is  attributable  to  the 
method  now  adopted  of  taxing  native  liquor,  which  is  consumed  by  low  caste 
Hindoos.  We  have  now  to  account  for  the  spread  of  drunkenness  among  high 
caste  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  who  never  took  intoxicating  drink  before 
we  introduced  it  as  a  social  beverage ;  so  that  whenever  a  native  gentleman 
gave  a  dinner  to  the  Europeans  of  the  Station,  or  his  personal  friends  in  one 
of  the  Presidency  towns,  he  always  provided  a  very  large  supply  of  beer, 
champagne  and  whisky :  then  as  native  gentlemen  associated  with  Europeans, 
and  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  English,  and  imitated  Europeans 
in  their  style  of  dress  and  living,  they  began  to  eat  and  drink  with  their 
guests,  and  now  they  drink  very  freely  among  themselves.  The  rigid  restraints 
of  caste  have  become  considerably  relaxed  in  relation  to  social  habits,  so  that 
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Brahmins  and  Mohammedans  are  no  longer  considered  unorthodox  by  drinking 
champagne  or  brandy.  The  following  incident  in  connection  with  high  caste 
natives’  drinking  will  show  how  drink  has  overcome  the  iron-bound  caste 
custom  of  the  Hindoo  “  A  high  caste  Brahmin  entered  a  grog  shop,  and 
aske  d  for  liquor.  He  observed  that  as  he  was  entering  the  shop  a  very  low 
caste  Sudra  was  leaving  it.  Being  afraid  of  losing  his  caste,  if  he  drank  out 
of  the  same  vessel  as  the  Sudra,  he  asked  the  liquor  seller  to  be  sure  to  give 
his  liquor  in  a  vessel  out  of  which  none  but  Brahmins  drank.  The  liquor 
seller  with  regret  told  him  that  he  had  only  one  vessel  for  all  customers.  The 
Brahmin  thereupon  left  the  shop  in  disgust.  But  loving  his  drink  better  than 
his  caste,  ho  soon  returned  to  the  shop,  and  asked  the  liquor  seller  to  point 
out  the  side  of  the  cup  out  of  which  the  Sudra  had  drunk.  The  shrewd  liquor 
seller  of  course  did  not  really  know,  but  he  pointed  out  very  distinctly  the 
identical  place  where  the  mouth  of  the  low  oaste  man  touched  the  cup  when 
he  drank  his  liquor:  as  soon  as  the  high  caste  Brahmin  saw  the  place  where 
the  low  caste  Sudra  was  supposed  to  have  touched  the  drinking  vessel,  he  said, 
‘  I’ll  drink  on  the  other  side  and  so  retain  my  caste.’  The  liquor  seller  soon 
filled  the  cup,  and  the  proud  Brahmin  swallowed  his  liquor  and  retained  the 
purity  of  his  Brahminical  caste.” 

The  condition  of  educated  native  gentlemen  is  becoming  more  and  more 
deplorable.  A  leader  of  native  thought  writes  as  follows :  “  The  educated 
classes  betake  themselves  chiefly  to  imported  liquors;  this  section  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  ns  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  nothing  which  will  check  the 
drunkenness  except  hard  moral  persuasion.  We  consider  Government  to  he 
entirely  responsible  for  this  state  of  things.”  Again  I  quote  from  another 
authority  :  “  The  statistics  of  the  numbers  of  native  gentlemen  who  drink  are 
Bimply  terrible.  I  nsked  a  first-rate  native  doctor  some  time  ago  what  he 
thought  was  the  proportion  of  men  who  drank  among  the  educated  classes, 
and  he  at  once  said  about  90  per  cent.  Making  all  allowance  for  Oriental 
oxaggoration,  this  is  very  sad  testimony,  and  native  doctors  have  told  me  that 
deaths  from  delirium  tremens  are  very  common.  It  is  very  common  for  native 
gentlemen  to  drink  at  their  dinner  parties,  and  drunkenness  is  the  invariable 
result,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  drink  is  being  introduced  into  the 
Zenana  for  the  women  to  indulge  in  the  liquor  their  husbands  are  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fond  of.”  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  another  extract  from  a 
native  gentleman  who  deplores  the  spread  of  European  customs  among  his 
own  people :  “  The  introduction  of  secular  English  education,  together  with 
European  customs  and  the  spread  of  what  is  called  *  Nateria  *  (natural  religion), 
is  destroying  all  distinctions  amongst  the  rising  generation  of  Mohammedans 
as  to  meats  and  drinks.  Soarcely  a  sooial  meal  takes  place  amongst  them 
without  European  wines  being  used,  and  the  custom  is  spreading  all  over 
India.  Amongst  Hindoos  the  drink  custom  is  spreading  with  young  men  who 
have  received  what  is  called  a  liberal  education.” 
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There  was  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  Government  in  the  days  of  Lord  1 
William  Bentinck  in  framing  laws  for  the  suppression  of  Sutteeism  and 
infanticide.  Hindoo  widows  were  taught  by  law  that  a  Christian  Government 
conld  not  tolerate  suicide,  when  she  ascended  the  funeral  pile  of  her  deceased 
husband  and  immolated  herself  by  the  side  of  his  dead  body,  while  the  blazing 
flames  of  the  snttee  consumed  the  living  and  the  dead.  No  excuse  was  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  extinction.  No  matter  how  ancient  or  religious  the 
Hindoo  rite,  English  law  branded  it  as  a  crime,  and  called  it  self-murder. 
When  Hindoo  mothers  took  their  female  infants  from  their  breasts  and 
splashed  them  into  the  saored  river,  qb  an  offering  to  Gunga  Jee,  again 
English  law  stepped  in  and  denounced  female  infanticide  as  murder  and 
treated  it  as  a  crime.  When  the  devoted  Fakeer  cast  himself  under  the 
blood-stained  wheels  of  Juggut  Nath,  once  more  the  law  asserted  its  right 
to  protect  men  from  fanatical  suicide,  and  held  the  priests  of  the  temple 
responsible  to  prevent  the  worshippers  of  the  great  idol  from  destroying 
themselves  in  hononr  of  their  god.  Thus  we  find  that  the  Government  took 
very  effective  measures  for  the  suppression  of  crimes  which  were  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  social  and  religious  usages  of  great  antiquity  and  veneration.  In 
.  estimating  the  consequences  of  drinking  customs  imported  in  the  country  by 
Europeans  and  forced  upon  them  for  the  requirements  of  social  intercourse  A 
and  exacting  revenue,  we  believe  them  to  be  crimes  of  equal  magnitude  as  J 
those  caused  by  sutteeism,  infanticide,  and  fanaticism,  and  therefore  require 
the  same  prohibitory  legislation  to  remove  the  curse  of  drink  which  is  settling 
upon  the  Empire  like  a  black  thunder-cloud  dooming  and  destroying  its 
inhabitants,  with  relentless  cruelty  and  without  mercy,  either  to  rich  or  poor, 
educated  or  uneducated. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Professor  Parkes  : — 

“  A  great  evil  is  growing  up  in  India  which  now  could  be  cheoked,  but 
which  we  shall  be  powerless  to  meet  in  a  few  years.  The  Hindoos,  former  y 
the  most  temperate  of  races,  are  rapidly  becoming  addicted  to  drink.  Ihie  is 
said  to  be  partly  owing  to  the  regulations  of  the  Government  permitting  and 
even  encouraging  the  sale  of  spirits,  although  alcoholic  liquors  form  no  part 
of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people,  and  therefore  tbeir  prohibition  is  not 
difficult :  and  partly  from  the  bad  example  of  the  Europeans  in  India,  who, 
as  the  dominant  race,  are  impressing  more  and  more  the  nations  whom  they 
control.  It  seems  a  matter  which  our  statesmen  may  well  look  into,  tor  it 
involves  the  happiness  of  many  nations.” 

I  take  np  the  second  part  of  my  subject  very  slowly  and  very  sadly,  because 
that  has  reference  to  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question  in  introducing  amongst 
Christian  communities  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor.  What  a  blessed  thing  it 
would  have  been  if  we  could  have  said  to  the  natives  of  India  that  thore  was 
perfect  sobriety  amongst  Christians— a  line  clear  and  intelligible  that  the  man 
who  is  a  Christian  is  a  man  who  does  not  drink.  I  say  wo  should  to-day  have 
had  a  force  in  India  which  does  not  now  exist.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  power  of  Christ’s  kingdom  cannot  stand  upon  statistics.  Yoa  can  snap 
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yoar  fingers  at  returns.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  success  of  missions  depends 
upon  the  number  of  mission  stations.  The  power,  the  strength,  the  efficiency 
of  the  cause  of  Christ,  if  that  is  synonymous  with  the  cause  of  missions,  must 
depend  upon  its  purity — and  that  is  its  power.  I  say  what  we  want  there— 
and  maybe  you  want  it  here  also— is  the  purity  of  the  life  that  is  to  all  men 
the  ovidence  that  they  are  the  -witnesses  of  the  Christ  they  have  received- 
Now,  I  observe  we  are  dealing  with  the  question  religiously,  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  ohurch  or  community— the  American  Episcopalian  Methodist 
Churoh  of  India— you  will  find  that  the  slime  of  drunkenness,  like  the  slime  of 
a  serpent,  is  aoross  the  church  door.  I  will  not  stop  to  tell  you— it  would  be 
too  sad — of  men  of  all  classes  and  grades  whom  I  have  known,  some  from 
whom  the  greatest  things  were  expected,  who  have  filled  a  drunkard’s  grave. 
And  where  did  they  learn  to  drink  ?  A  man  was  once  asked,  “  Where  did  yon 
get  your  liquor?  What  caste  do  you  belong  to?”  He  replied,  “Master’s 
caste,”  and  that  permitted  him  to  drink.  Had  he  been  a  Hindu  or  a  Moham- 
modan  he  could  not  have  taken  the  brandy  bottle ;  but  when  he  became  a 
Christian  and  belonged  to  his  master’s  caste  ho  was  permitted  to  get  drink.  I 
say  we  have  to  deal  with  the  condition  of  things  as  they  are  to-day  in  India, 

and  I  am  speaking  of  that  condition  from  my  own  personal  observation _ the 

condition  of  the  Christian  community  as  it  exists  to-day  in  India— and  what  we 
want  is  for  that  community  to  be  a  faithful  witness  for  Christ.  I  speak  as  a 
friend,  not  as  a  foe,  of  missions.  I  speak  as  a  man  who  loves  his  country,  and 
tho  Christ  who  has  redeemed  him.  For  the  sake  of  my  country,  I  appeal  to 
political  statesmen  and  say,  Remove  this  dreadful  blot  upon  our  political 
statesmanship  in  India;  I  say  to  my  brother  Christians  in  the  Churoh  of 
Christ,  Remove  this  slur  from  the  purity  of  the  name  of  Christ.  And  then,  I 
say,  when  politically  and  religiously  we  have  achieved  these  two  things,  then 
no  man  can  sneer  at  the  honour  and  purity  of  our  policy,  or  at  tho  sobriety  and 
holiness  of  our  faith.  Wo  want  you,  then,  to  use  your  influence  in  Christian 
circles  aud  amongst  Christian  men.  First,  I  would  say,  let  ns  ask  men  to  con¬ 
sider  the  condition  of  things,  aud,  with  the  condition  of  things  before  them  as 
they  are  to-day  in  India,  to  consider  the  best  method  that  can  be  adopted  for 
rectifying  the  evil  that  exists.  Lot  us  stop  the  fire ;  and  the  only  way  you 
can  stop  fire  is  by  preventing  more  fuel  being  put  on.  Let  what  exists  burn 
out.  Do  not  let  us  put  more  fuel  on,  and  then  let  us  ask  meu  to  consider  the 
“present  emergency.”  You  profess  Christ ;  then  abstain  from  drink  that  no 
man  may  question  your  position,  and  that  we  may  get  that  dreadful  saying  in 
Iudia  cast  into  oblivion—1'  to  bo  a  Christian  is  to  be  a  drunkard.”  Let  us  get 
that  wiped  out  somehow.  Let  ns  get  that  removed  from  the  language  of 
Hindoostan  by  some  means,  and  when  we  can  say  “  It  was  so  in  the  past,  but 
it  is  not  so  now,”  we  shall  be  bringing  all  the  force  of  practical  Christianity  to 
bear  upon  the  people,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  soy,  There  is  no  need  for  yon  to 
drink  liquor  when  you  become  Christian,  any  more  than  it  was  necessary  for 
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you  to  do  so  when  you  were  Mohammedan  or  Hindoo.  If  it  can  be  done  in 
one  large  community  like  the  American  Episcopalian  Church  of  India — why 
not  in  all?  Now  if  this  is  so,  it  is  essential  that  those  who  go  there  should 
he  abstainers.  Perhaps  some  men  may  say  this  is  a  very  hard  and  fast 
line.  It  has  been  said  publicly  that  you  have  no  right  to  expect  gentlemen 
who  go  out  to  India  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and 
other  colleges  to  accept  such  a  position  as  this.  With  all  dae  respect  to  their 
learning  and  to  their  wisdom,  to  their  prudence,  their  position,  and  their 
power,  I  ask,  What  are  you  going  for,  if  you  are  not  going  to  give  up  a 
luxury  for  the  sake  of  your  Master  and  set  the  people  an  example  which  they 
can  follow  ?  I  know  enough  to  say  that  natives  drink  in  India  for  the  sake  of 
getting  drunk.  That  is  what  the  native  does.  He  wants  the  bottle,  amd  if  he 
does  not  get  drunk  he  thinks  it  is  wretchedly  bad  liquor.  I  say,  when  we  send 
men  there,  let  them  be  men  who  live  lives  that  can  bo  followed  by  those  whom 
they  desire  to  teach.  I  know  an  instance  of  a  missionary  whose  servant  was 
found  dead  in  one  of  the  outhouses,  smothered  iu  drink.  He  called  up  his 
other  servants  and  asked  where  he  got  the  liquor  from.  He  could  not  get  an 
answer.  At  last  he  pressed  them  and  said,  “I  most  know — where  did  he  get 
the  liquor  from  ?  ”  “  From  your  table,”  was  the  reply.  He  said  to  me,  “  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  been  that  man’s  murderer,”  and  every  bottle  that  he  had  was 
then  destroyed  before  the  eyes  of  his  servants,  and  he  has  never  touched  the 
liquor  since.  He  cannot,  however,  bring  that  man  back  to  life  again.  I  say, 
let  us  see  to  it  that  we  speak  very  kindly  and  lovingly,  but  very  firmly  and 
honestly  to  all  those  who  go  out  there  to  be  missionaries,  so  that  they  may  not 
take  with  them  the  drinking  habits  of  our  own  country  and  nationality.  We  have 
got  evidenoe  which  cannot  be  questioned,  that  men  can  live  in  India  better  as 
teetotalers  than  as  drinkers.  If  12,000  British  soldiers  in  India  can  do  with¬ 
out  it,  a  few  hundred  missionaries  can  do  without  it.  I  say  if  officers  in  the 
service  are  prepared  to  give  it  up  for  the  sake  of  their  men,  as  they  are,  mis¬ 
sionaries  can  give  it  up  for  the  sake  of  their  converts.  We  are  uot  asking 
these  men  to  go  and  kill  themselves  with  water;  we  are  not  asking  them  to 
go  out  there  and  go  to  an  early  grave  because  they  are  abstainers ;  but  I  say,  with 
thirty  years  at  my  back,  and  with  the  evidence  of  all  the  temperance  men  in 
the  army  in  India  for  the  last  twenty-six  years — I  say  yon  will  live  better 
without  the  liquor  than  you  ever  can  with  it.  Such  boing  the  case,  it  seems 
to  me  you  are  not  denying  yourself,  or  making  a  martyr  of  yourself,  because 
you  go  out  there  as  a  teetotaler.  Yon  will  live  the  longer  and  better  by  not 
touching  intoxicating  drink.  Just  one  word  more,  and  that  is  a  point  upon 
which  there  should  not  be  any  divergence  of  opinion,  and  I  hope  not  if  you 
have  followed  the  position  we  have  taken  thus  far.  If  drink  is  the  destroyer 
of  souls,  the  curse  of  the  Christian  community,  let  us  use  at  the  Communion 
Service  what  the  Master  Himself  commanded — the  fruit  of  the  vine  in  which 
wo  are  to  commemorate  His  death.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  wine 
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ia  whioh  we  commemorate  the  death  of  our  blessed  Lord,  that  a  Hindoo,  seeing 
the  service,  will  not  turn  away  with  scorn  and  say,  “These  Christians  are 
drinking  shrab — look  at  these  Christiana  drinking.”  Let  me  suppose  that  you 
had  the  whole  of  India  Christian,  what  wine  could  be  used  at  the  Communion 
Service  ?  Are  they  to  be  supplied  with  hundreds  of  dozens  of  port  wine  from 
England  ?  What  would  they  have  to  do  ?  They  could  not  pay  for  wine  from 
England.  Whereas  there  are  raisins  to  be  purohased  in  every  bazaar  in  India 
— the  fruit  of  the  vine— and  they  could  make  from  the  fruit  of  the  vine  the 
wine  that  Jews  make  to-day  when  they  keep  the  Passover.  So  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  are  not  starting  some  strange  fanatical  faucy,  but  simply  obeying  the 
command  in  using  the  fruit  of  the  vine — which,  for  a  few  annas,  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  any  bazaar  in  India.  In  conclusion,  let  me  Bay  that  I  have  not 
uttered  a  word  overweighted  by  exaggeration.  I  have  not  coloured  a  single 
fact  for  a  purpose.  I  have  fulfilled  a  solemn  responsibility  thrown  upon  me, 
in  endeavouring  to  give  you  the  unvarnished  truth,  exactly,  honestly,  faithfully, 
and  the  statements  I  have  uttered  here  can  be  read  in  any  part  of  India,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  verify  every  one  of  them,  not  from  things  I  have  read  in  re¬ 
ports,  but  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts.  And  now,  Christian 
men  and  women,  if  these  things  are\so,  then  it  does  seem  to  me  that  you  have 
a  grave  responsibility  resting  upon  you4gtrying  to  remove  this  evil ;  and  in 
your  anxiety  to  benefit  the  natives  of  India  may~you-be-in8pired_with  the  self¬ 
same  spirit  to  benefit  the  natives  of  England  also. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gregson’s  lecture  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting  :  — 

Moved  by  Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P, ;  seconded  by  Nanda  Lai  Ghosh,  Esq. 

“  That  this  meeting  of  members  and  friends  of  the  National  Temperance 
League,  having  learned  with  profound  regret  that  habits  of  Intemperance  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  many  parts  of  India — alleged  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
extension  of  spirit  licenses  for  revenue  purposes  :  Resolves  to  ask  the  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  cause  immediate  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
facts  of  the  case,  with  a  view  to  the  application  as  speedily  as  possible  of 
an  efficient  remedy  for  this  great  and  growing  evil.” 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  D.D. :  seconded  by  Surgeon-Moior 
Pringle,  M.D. 

“That  as  the  uso  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  professing  Christians  in  social 
life  and  at  religious  services  has  led  many  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  converts 
to  suppose  that  what  they  had  previously  regarded  as  an  ‘unclean  thing’  iB 
an  essential  element  of  Christianity,  this  meeting  resolves  to  request  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  leading  Missionary  Societies  to  caution  their  missionaries  against 
sanctioning  any  practice  that  might  lead  to  such  an  erroneous  and  misohievous 
conclusion,  and  to  ask  them  to  consider  seriously  whether  they  should  not  en¬ 
deavour  to  remove  this  stumbling-block  to  the  progress  of  their  great  work  by 
becoming  abstainers  from  alcoholio  drinks,  and  by  introducing  'unintoxicating 
wine  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  order  that  the  heathen  and  Mohammedan  popu¬ 
lations  may  no  longer  associate  the  uso  of  intoxicating  wine  with  Christian 
service  and  worship.” 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  pamphlet  embodies  the  information  which 
has  been  collected  by  Delegates  appointed  by  the  various 
Missionary  Societies  working  in  Africa  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  traffic  in  liquor  in  that  continent. 

It  should,  however,  be  understood  that  the  writer  is 
wholly  responsible  for  the  wording  of  the  pamphlet,  and 
that  the  Delegates  have  not  as  yet  formulated  any  pro¬ 
posals  as  the  result  of  their  inquiry.  Any  course  of  action 
which  the  Delegates  may  hereafter  propose  will  have  to 
be  submitted  to  the  various  Societies  by  whom  they  have 
been  appointed. 

HORACE  WALLER,  F.R.G.S. 


ls£  January,  1887. 
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Our  pity  for  the  oppressed  is  apt  to  range  itself  under  three 
degrees  of  comparison.  We  are  sorry  for  the  man  -who  is 
■weighed  down  by  his  adversary,  more  grieved  still  when  he 
struggles  to  be  delivered  from  his  friends ;  but  when  in  his 
exhaustion  he  mutters,  “  Save  me  from  myself,”  none  hut 
the  hardhearted  will  turn  away,  careless  as  to  what  his  case 
may  be. 

Now  a  cry  has  come  to  this  country  of  late  from  a  people 
with  whom,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  Providence  evidently 
intends  to  keep  us  face  to  face. 

Our  ears  are  pretty  well  accustomed  by  this  time  to 
plaints  on  the  score  of  humanity  from  both  North,  Central, 
and  Southern  Africa  ;  but  the  present  appeal  has  something 
so  very  strange — so  totally  unlooked-for  about  it,  that  it 
must  surely  gain  a  hearing  without  much  difficulty. 

In  a  word,  there  has  broken  out,  not  only  in  one  or  two, 
but  in  several  densely  populated  tracts  of  Africa,  an  intense 
desire  to  shake  off  the  drunkenness  which  has  arisen  as  a 
consequence  of  contact  with  civilisation. 

To  fully  understand  the  import  of  this,  we  must  first  of 
all  diagnose  the  disease  of  our  poor  African  patient,  the 
better  to  comprehend  his  anxiety  about  himself. 

Perhaps  some  discoverer  will  yet  find  a  people  in  an  odd 
corner  or  odd  island  of  the  world  with  whom  the  knowledge 
of  making  the  wherewithal  to  become  intoxicated  does  not 
exist ;  but  he  must  give  up  all  search  in  Africa,  because  it 
is  hopeless.  The  sap  of  various  palm-drees^  the  juice  from 
the  cashew  apple,  the  thick  acid  beer  of  the  Kaffir  kraal  of 
the  Zambesi  tribes  and  the  people  about  the  lakes ;  the 
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plantain  wine  of  Uganda — these  and  many  other  stimulating 
concoctions^  some  very  nice,  others  very  nasty,  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  are  to  he  found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  continent,  together  with  an  almost  universal  desire  to 
abuse  them  rather  than  use  them  in  a  rational  way.  Since 
the  days  of  the  great  dispersion  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  man 
has  wandered  hither  and  thither,  never  relaxing  his  hold  of 
the  few  facts  which  he  started  with — his  little  stock  in  trade 
which  was  to  preserve  him  in  the  lands  of  his  strangership. 
To  make  fire,  to  whittle  a  bow  and  feather  an  arrow,  to  char 
and  dig  out  a  tree  trunk  for  a  canoe,  to  make  a  net  for  bird, 
beast,  and  fish,  these  he  has  clung  to,  and  to  his  brew  !  Brew 
ho  must,  and  brew  he  does  indeed,  when  we  find  him  settled 
down  in  some  valley  in  Central  Africa,  in  the  short  glinting 
time  of  peace  and  plenty  which  occasionally  throws  a  bright 
beam  for  him  across  his  village  gathering-place,  through 
holes  in  the  dark  thunder-cloud  of  bloodshed  and  misery 
that  seldom  or  never  lifts  entirely.  So  matters  have  been  for 
many  a  day,  indeed  long  before  that  time  when,  in  the  forked 
stick  we  still  see  everywhere  in  tropical  Africa,  he  was 
marched  off  with  galled  neck  that  he  might  take  his  place 
with  other  famous  slaves  in  Egypt.  "We  find  him  depicted 
in  the  old  wall-paintings  doing  the  same  steps  in  the  land  of 
his  bondage  which  in  nights  of  freedom  he  had  danced  round 
his  chief’s  “  pombi  ”  pot :  steps  which  are  the  current  fashion 
to-night  in  the  Manganja  hills,  if  it  is  full  moon. 

So  far  he  was,  perhaps,  neither  better  nor  worse  by  flux 
of  time  when  the  Bristol  merchant  found  him  out,  and 
when  plantations  yearned  for  his  presence. 

Here  then  we  come  to  the  indictment  against  the  white 
merchant  which  is  spread  back  over  many  generations.  He 
is  accused  of  having  found  the  African  very  given  to  carouse 
and  drink,  and  he  has  engrafted  upon  this  desire  of  his 
nature  an  intensified  one,  which  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  gin  and  rum.  If  pombi  has  slain  its 
thousands,  alcohol  has  in  turn  destroyed  its  millions,  and 
every  drop  of  it  has  been  taken  to  the  tribes.  The  trader  of 
to-day  has  much  to  contend  with.  His  ancestors  have  sown, 
and  he  reaps  the  consequences.  For  generations  the  West 
I  Coast  negro  has  been  accustomed  to  see  the  ocean  cast 
f  up  the  powder-ke",  the  rum  cask,  and  the  demijohn — 
these  have  been  the  shells  of  his'  strand.  Borne  from 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  and  Holland,  they  come  rolling 
through  the  surf  out  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  For 
hundreds  of  miles  in  the  interior,  the  square-shouldered 
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bottles  are  as  well  known  as  the  beads  and  brass  wire 
which  are  the  usual  currency,  and  along  their  path  sorrow 
follows. 

The  idea  of  drinking  spirits  is  inseparable  from  the 
notion  of  European  life  in  the  ken  of  the  native.  Owing 
to  the  relaxing  climate  of  the  rivers,  there  are  few  factories 
which  cannot  tell  their  tale  of  hard  drinking  and  certain 
death  as  a  consequence.  But  we  are  repeating  an  oft-told 
story,  and  those  who  are  likely  to  read  these  pages  have 
probably  made]  themselves  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
West  Coast  in  some  degree.  Whatever  milk  of  human 
kindness  the  traders  may  have  possessed  at  one  time  seems 
to  have  passed  into  a  milk-punch  stage;  competition  is 
relentless,  times  are  very  bad,  palm-oil  has  fallen  to  a 
ruinous  rate — true,  the  price  of  spirits  has  fallen  too ;  but 
the  degradation  of  the  wretched  tribes  of  West  Africa  has 
reached  a  depth  which  is  appalling.  Nor  is  this  altogether 
to  be  wondered  at  when  we  turn  to  a  few  facts  and  figures 
before  us.  Here  is  a  statement,  for  instance,  showing  the 
quantities  and  value  of  spirits  of  all  kinds  exported  to 
Africa  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  (Hamburg  and 
Bremen),*  Portugal,  and  the  United  States,  of  recent  years  : 


Gallons.  £ 

Great  Britain  sent  in  1884  .  .  .  602,328  value  117,143 
Germany  „  „  7,136,263  ,,  713,634 

Portugal  „  1882  .  .  .  91,524  „  6,166 

America  „  1884-5  .  .  921,412  „  56,889 


Total  8,751,527  £893,832 


Few  men  can  be  more  fitted  to  testify  concerning  the 
extent  to  which  Liquor  Trafficking  with  the  Africans  has 
reached  than  Mr.  James  Irvine  of  Liverpool,  and  as  the 
following  statement  written  to  us  by  him  shows,  it  is  not 
without  its  very  strange  anomalies  ;  he  says : — 

“  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  ramification  of  the 
drink  traffic  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa — not  because  there  is  little  to 
be  said,  but  because  what  is  to  be  said  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  oft-told 
story  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

“  The  extent  of  the  trade  is  so  prodigious,  that  I  think  the  following 
estimate  of  the  quantity- annually  poured  into  ‘  the  rivers ' — or  the  delta 


*  There  are  probably  other  shipments  from  Germany  to  Africa,  but 
we  can  only  get  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen  statistics,  accurately  and 
officially. — Editor. 
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&  of  the  Niger— is  sufficiently  eloquent,  and  relieves  me  from  the  necessity 

of  further0 remark  regarding  the  evil.  . 

“  Such  a  flood  of  rum  and  gin  cannot  be  consumed  without  causing  an 
awful  amount  of  demoralization.  ,  ,  i 

“  It  is  not  possible  to  get  at  actual  shipments,  but  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
overestimate  the  quantity,  when  I  put  down  60,000  Wheadsof  60  gallons 
each  as  the  annual  consumption  in  the  rivers  of  Niger,  Benin,  Brass, 
New’  Calabar,  Bonny,  Opobo,  Old  Calabar,  Cameroons,  Sc. 

“  In  other  words,  this  compressed  space  lying  between  4  8  cast  longi¬ 
tude,  or  say  250  miles  of  coast  consumes  20,000  tons,  or  say  twenty  ships 
full  of  1000  tons  each  every  year.  ......  .  , 

“  The  amazing  thing  is  that  all  this  traffic  is  conducted  in  the  mam  by 
not  over  a  dozen  firms,  the  members  of  which  are  most  excellent  men, 

many  of  them,  I  believe,  sincere  Christians. 

V-  “  Convince  them  they  are  wrong  and  induce  them  to  withdraw,  what  is 
accomplished?  Simply,  worse  men  take  their  place. 

“When  for  fifteen  years  I  conducted  my  business  without  it,  I  was 
constantly  asked  what  was  accomplished,  and  told  that  if  1  continued  to 
decline,  as  much  rum  as  ever  would  go  in — I  felt  between  me  and  Africa 
that  was  true,  but  between  me  and  my  conscience,  it  was  another  matter, 
and  ultimately  I  withdrew,  as  success  was  impossible  without  it, 

“Notwithstanding,  I  cordially  join  with  you  in  believing  that  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  stop  or  reduce  the  evil— it  is  the  Lord  s  work,  and  He 
\  cau  make  it  succeed  in  ways  unthought  of  by  us  at  present. 


We  think,  then,  we  have  here  a  tolerably  clear  guidance, 
hut  we  cannot  get  at  the  full  extent  of  the  disease.  For 
instance,  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil  with 
which  France  is  mixed  up,  and  her  trade  and  energy  are  just 
now  conspicuous  on  the  African  seaboard.  Neither  can  we  go 
into  the  quality  of  the  stuff  dealt  out  to  the  native  tribes. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  some  instances,  and  to  save  carriage 
/  expenses,  spirit  of  great  strength  is  used  in  this  trade  ;  it 
must,  of  course,  be  “  washed,”  to  use  a  technical  term— that 
is,  diluted  many  times  before  even  the  throat  of  a  Brass 
Elver  negro  can  tolerate  it;  the  traffic  in  this  particular 
article  is  forcing  its  way,  we  regret  to  add,  in  East  Africa, 
So  we  stand  round  our  very  “  sick  man.”  It  has  been  a 
Ion"  and  furious  fever  in  his  veins,  but  our  attention  is 
called  to  symptoms  which,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know 
him  best,  make  it  appear  that  a  crisis  has  come  at  last. 
But  let  us  not  disguise  from  ourselves  how  ill  he  really  is. 

"Writing  from  Brass  River,  at  the  end  of  1883,  Archdeacon 
Hamilton5 says :  “  To  give  you  some  faint  idea  of  its  extent 
(the  drink  traffic),  one  of  the  National  African  Co.’s  steamers 
recently  carried  25,000  cases  of  gin  and  demi-johns  of  rum, 
and  this  was  to  supply  two  factories  only.”  As  a  natural 
result  we  find  that  towns  like  Bonny  are  almost  given  over 
to  drinking.  Look  at  a  specimen  of  everyday  life  there.  As 
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a  sample,  we  take  March  5tli,  1885.  Archdeacon  Hamilton 
writes : — 

“  la  all  parts  of  the  town  we  found  tumbo  (palm  wine)  being  sold,  and 
it  was  evident  there  was  a  very  large  consumption  of  it,  and  many  were 
under  its  pernicious  influence.  ...  In  going  through  the  town  on 
Monday  morning  to  call  on  some  of  the  chiefs,  I  noticed  that  almost 
every  few  yards  gin  was  being  sold,  just  as  tumbo  was  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  common  practice  in  the  place — to 
drink  gin  in  the  morning  and  tumbo  in  the  evening,  so  that  there  are 
other  evils  to  contend  with  besides  heathenism  and  cannibalism.” 

The  Kev.  Hugh  Goldie  has  been  at  his  post  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Old  Calabar  for  almost  forty  years.  He  has 
recently  returned  to  Africa  and  this  is  what  he  says  in  the 
‘  United  Presbyterian  Magazine  ’  before  his  departure  : — 

“  But  as  the  outlying  work  of  our  Church  in  its  various  mission  fields 
is  greatly  affected  -by  the  drink  traffic,  permit  me  to  supplement  the 
report  of  the  Committee  by  a  few  statements  regarding  this  evil  influence, 
so  far  as  it  is  felt  in  the  Calabar  Mission.  The  children  of  Ham  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  regions  of  inter-tropical  Africa  have  ever  been  the  outcasts  of  the 
human  family,  counted  as  lawful  prey  by  the  so-called  Christian  races, 
and  taught  to  prey  upon  each  other  until  they  became  as  much  assimilated 
to  the  beasts  of  their  forests  as  they  could  be  and  yet  continue  human. 
Thus  brutalized  by  the  slave  trade,  they  give  themselves  without  restraint 
to  the  indulgence  of  their  lusts  and  appetites  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
their  means.  This  being  the  case,  the  utter  degradation  into  which  that  i 
traffic  sunk  them  is  being  perpetuated  by  t ho  flood  of  fire-water  found 
amongst  them ;  and  the  efforts  which  the  Church  through  its  missionary  k 
agency  so  zealously  puts  forth  to  raise  them,  find  in  this  that  which  goes 
to  neutralise  them  more  than  even  the  heathenism  of  the  country.  Among  I 
the  tribes  which  traffic  with  Calabar  our  native  Christians  find  it  difficult  f 
to  propagate  the  truth  they  have  acquired,  remarking  that  the  people  are 1 
generally  found  in  a  state  of  semi-intoxication,  and  are  disinclined  to 
fisten, — caring  for  nothing  but  strong  drink.  As  far  into  the  interior  as 
we  have  yet  penetrated,  we  found  the  gin  bottle  had  preceded  us,  and  saw  it 
at  various  places,  having  been  emptied  of  its  contents,  built  up  in  orderly 
structure,  apparently  to  make  a  potent  juju.  In  such  a  state  of  things 
half  of  the  expense  of  missions  in  money  and  life  may  be  fairly  charged 
to  the  account  of  the  drink  traffic,  and  while  it  continues  the  Church 
cannot  hope  for  the  success  she  aims  at,  in  the  bringing  of  the  heathen 
peoples  among  whom  she  labours  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the 
gospel.  . 

“  The  moral  aspect  of  the  question  is  supreme,  but  its  economical  aspect 
is  also  very  important.  Commerce  is  employed  as  a  means  of  elevating 
Africa ;  aod  if  of  a  useful  kind,  is  a  most  powerful  means.  But  in  ' 
opening  new  roads  for  our  manufactures,  we  open  new  channels  to  the 
destructive  flood,  so  that  the  benefit  intended  to  be  conferred  is  neutralized 
by  the  accompanying  evil.  I  was  much  disappointed  to  see  it  stated  in 
the  newspaper  account  of  the  Berlin  Conference  on  the  formation  of  the 
‘Free  Congo  State,’  that  the  motion  of  the  British  representative  to 
exclude  the’ drink  traffic  therefrom  was  not  entertained.  A  great  part  of 
the  ‘  fire-water’  poured  into  the  west  coast  tribes  comes  from  Germany,  and 
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’  probably  trade  influence  in  that  country  was  powerful  enough  to  put 
aside  this  proposal,  so  wise  and  beneficent.  Should  the  philanthropic 
design  of  the  projectors  of  the  ‘Free  State’  find  accomplishment  in  its 
formation,  and  put  an  end  to  the  slave  raids  which  lay  waste  various 
'  parts  of  the  interior,  little  benefit  after  all  will  be  conferred  on  the  poor 
people,  the  way  being  thereby  opened  for  the  entrance  of  the  drink  traffic 
among  them. 

^  “  One  principal  cause  of  the  depression  of  trade  existing  at  present  in 
this  country  is  doubtless,  as  is  alleged,  the  vast  amount  of  money  spent 
in  intoxicating  drink ;  and  we  may  well  wonder  that  God  continues  to 
clothe  our  fields  with  harvests,  when  so  much  of  the  food  He  provides  for 
us  is  destroyed  and  converted  into  that  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much 
evil.  But  the  same  cause  operates  against  our  manufacturing  interest 
throughout  the  world.  When  Africa  expends  so  great  a  part  of  the 
product  of  its  industry  in  strong  drink,  it  can  have  little  to  give  for  that 
which  is  profitable  to  itself  or  to  us.  A  friend  mentioned  to  me  lately 
that  a  member  of  a  Glasgow  firm  stated  to  him  that  he  formerly  employed 
a  large  number  of  looms  weaving  cloth  for  the  African  market ;  now  he 
has  not  one.  A  trader  in  the  Calabar  river  wrote  recently  to  his  principals 
to  send  no  more  cloth, — drink  was  the  article  in  demand.  Mr.  Joseph 
Thomson,  in  his  recent  journey  into  the  Niger  regions,  found  this  evil  so 
abounding  therein,  that  it  will  render  hopeless  the  demand,  anticipated 
by  some,  by  the  natives  for  unlimited  supplies  of  calico,  as  effectually  as 
will  the  sterility  of  the  eastern  countries  through  which  he  formerly 
travelled.  J 

“In  all  its  effects,  moral  and  economical,  this  traffic  is  only  evil:  im¬ 
peding  the  work  of  the  Church  at  home,  marring  her  mission  work  abroad 
and  destroying  beneficial  industry.  The  Christian  community  in  past 
times  aroused  the  nation  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  in  British 
territory.  A  like  task  is  now  before  it,  the  awakening  of  the  nation  to 
abolish  this  drink  traffic.” 

One  could  continue  this  story  of  misery  indefinitely  from 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  on  the  spot,  but  it  is  useless. 
The  disease  is  plain  enough  to  its  most  repulsive  details. 
We  have  in  the  African  one  whose  strength  of  character  is 
so  far  below  that  of  the  European  that  he  easily  becomes  a 
victim  when  a  dead  set  is  made  at  him,  and  he  is  driven  in 
upon  his  weak  points.  You  have  no  need  to  go  farther 
than  the  storehouse  of  the  first  West  African  factory  to 
know  what  those  weak  points  are,  and  the  form  of  the  attack. 
His  natural  propensity  to  drink  has  been  pandered  to  untii 
things  could  hardly  be  worse. 

Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  E.R.G.S.,  recently  laid  before  the 
.  members  of  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society  his  views 
upon  the.  subject.  His  experience  of  the  African  tribes  is 
now  considerable,  and  his  observations  are  shrewd  and  to 
the  point.  We  may  presently  have  occasion  to  quote  him 
again.  Speaking  of  the  West  Coast  trade  in  general  he 
says : — 

“ 111  the  notorious  giu  trade,  however,  lies  a  still  greater  evil.  It  is 
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indeed  a  scandal  and  a  sliame,  well  worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  detested  | 
slave  trade,  in  which  we  had  ourselves  ever  so  prominent  a  part.  We  •  i 
talk  of  civilising  the  negro,  and  introducing  the  blessings  of  European 
trade,  while  at  one  and  the  same  time  we  pour  into  this  unhappy  country 
incredible  quantities  of  gin,  rum,  gunpowder,  and  guns. 

“  We  are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  a  delightful  list  of  the  useful  articles 
which  the  negro  wants  iu  return  for  the  products  of  his  country  that  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  the  trade  in  spirits  must  he  quite  a  minor  affair. 
Banish  all  such  pleasing  illusions  from  your  minds.  The  trade  in  this  1 
baleful  article  is  enormous.  The  appetite  for  it  increases  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  desire  for  better  things,  and,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  we 
are  ever  ready  to  supply  the  victims  to  tho  utmost,  driving  them  deeper  j 
and  deeper  into  the  slough  .of  depravity,  ruining  them  body  and  soul,  j 
while  at  home  we  talk  sanctimoniously  as  if  the  introduction  of  our  trade  ' 
and  the  elevation  of  the  negro  went  hand  in  hand.  The  time  has  surely 
come  when,  in  the  interests  of  our  national  honour,  more  energetic  efforts  • 
should  be  made  to  suppress  the  diabolical  traffic.  There  can  be  no  excuse 
for  its  continuance,  and  it  is  a  blot  on  Christian  civilisation.”  (‘  Man¬ 
chester  Geo.  Mag.’  Jan.  27, 1886.) 

We  liave  purposely  begun  with  the  West  Coast,  because 
it  is  more  closely  in  touch  commercially  with  England  than 
other  parts  of  the  Continent ;  hut  what  we  are  about  to 
relate  has  its  remarkable  counterpart  in  more  remote 
quarters. 

Then  it  appears  that  these  unfortunate  people,  who  have 
so  long  suffered  from  the  liquor  traffic,  now  realise  what 
national  intoxication  is  rapidly  bringing  them  to,  and  they 
appeal  to  be  delivered  from  themselves,  for  they  feel  they 
are  powerless  to  resist  temptation.  They  have  had  to  do 
with  Europeans  and  Europeans.  In  the  hand  of  one  there 
is  the  Bible,  the  other  rolls  his  rum  cask  on  shore ;  but 
truth  has  so  far  prevailed  that  the  native  leaves  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  missionary.  We  must  not 
wonder  if  he  is  a  little  strange  to  the  ways  of  getting  a 
hearing  in  England  ;  but,  making  allowances  for  that,  we 
will  let  King  Malike  of  Nupe  speak  for  himself  and  his 
people. 

Here  is  a  translation  of  a  letter  written  in  the  Housa 
language  to  gain  Bishop  Crowther’s  ear ;  he — himself  an 
African — for  his  part,  calls  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  authorities  to  its  purport.  King 
Malike  is  a  Mahomedan,  but  none  the  less  quite  ready  to 
ask  the  advice  and  accept  the  good  counsel  of  the  Bishop 
whenever  he  or  his  people  get  into  difficulties  which  are 
beyond  them ;  so  in  October,  1885,  he  makes  this  appeal 
(the  intermediary  is  the  Eev.  C.  Paul)  in  the  following 
words : — 

“  Salute  Crowther,  the  great  Christian  minister.  After  salutation,  please 
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tell  him  he  is  a  father  to  us  in  this  land  ;  anything  he  sees  will  injure  us 
in  all  this  land,  he  would  not  like  it.  This  we  know  perfectly  well.  The 
matter  about  which  I  am  speaking  with  my  mouth,  write  it ;  it  is  as  if  it 
is  done  by  my  hand.  It  is  not  a  long  matter ;  it  is  about  barasa  (rum 
or  gin).  Barasd,  barasd,  barasd ;  by  God !  it  has  ruined  our  country ;  it 
has  ruined  our  people  very  much  ;  it  has  made  our  people  become  mad. 
J.  have  given  a  law  that  no  one  dares  buy  or  sell  it ;  and  any  one  who  is 
found  selling  it  his  house  is  to  be  eaten  up  (plundered) ;  any  one  found 
drunk  will  be  killed.  I  have  told  all  the  Christian  traders  that  I  agree 
to  everything  for  trade  except  barasd.  I  have  told  Mr.  McIntosh’s  people 
to  say  the  barasd  remaining  with  them  must  be  returned  down  the  river. 
Tell  Crowther,  the  great  Christian  minister,  that  he  is  our  father.  I  beg 
you,  Malam  Kipo  (Mr.  Paul),  don’t  forget  this  writing,  because  we  all 
beg  that  he  (Crowther)  should  beg  the  great  priests  (Committee  C.  M.  S.) 
that  they  should  beg  the  English  Queen  to  prevent  bringing  barasd  into 
this  land. 

"For  God  and  the  Prophet’s  sake!  for  God,  and  the  Prophet  His 
messenger’s  sake,  he  must  help  us  in  this  matter! — that  of  barasd.  We 
all  have  confidence  in  him.  He  must  not  leave  our  country  to  become 
spoiled  by  barasd.  Tell  him,  may  God  bless  him  in  his  work.  This  is 
the  mouth-word  from  Malikd,  the  Emir  of  Nupd.” 

!r  There  is  another  feature  in  this  appeal  which  deserves 
passing  notice.  A  current  belief  prevails — indeed,  it  was 
conspicuous  at  the  Berlin  Conference — that  the  Mahomedan 
tribes  are  very  little  exposed  to  this  devastating  traffic  in 
spirits.  Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful ‘Emirs  having 
his  own  say  on  the  matter,  and  it  appears  to  he  pretty  con¬ 
clusive.  From  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson’s  account  in  the  lecture 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  it  would  seem  that 
King  Malike  and  the  National  African  Company  do  not  hit 
it  off  together  very  well,  and  Mr.  Thomson  had  to  fetch  a 
compass  round  the  Nupe  territory,  and  trust  to  hearsay  for 
what  goes  on  there.  However,  it  is  a  matter  for  congratu¬ 
lation  that,  owing  to  laudable  purposes  on  the  part  of  the 
Company,  combined  with  the  determination  of  the  king,  the 
importation  of  spirits  fell  off  some  25  per  cent,  last  year 
in  these  negro  districts,  and  the  business  appears  to  be 
generally  on  the  decline.  Writing  from  Sierra  Leone, 
Mr.  Thomson  says : — 

“  To  a  man,  the  Krilboys  Lave  spent  years  in  contact  with  such 
ameliorating  influences  as  are  to  be  found  in  those  parts,  yet  their  tastes 
have  risen  no  higher  than  a  desire  for  gin,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder. 
These  they  get  in  return  for  a  few  months’  or  a  year’s  labour,  to  go 
back  home  and  for  a  few  short  days  enjoy  a  fiendish  holiday.  I  visited 
one  of  their  villages,  and  such  a  scene  of  squalor  and  misery  1  have  rarely 
seen.” 

Writing  from  inland  : — 

“  In  my  last  letter  you  will  remember  in  what  strong  terms  I  spoke 
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of  the  traffic  in  gin  and  other  spirits  on  the  coast.  With  great  pleasure 
I  have  noticed  a  vast  change  for  the  better  as  we  proceed  inland  ;  and  now, 
at  such  places  as  Abutshi,  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  look  through  the 
warehouses  and  note  the  immense  stores  of  bales  of  cloth,  along  with  a 
great  variety  of  European  hardware,  and  the  relatively  insignificant  supply 
of  gin.”  (‘  Good  Words,’  January  and  February.  1886.) 

Very  naturally  tlie  whole  question  of  native  demoralisation 
cropped  up  at  an  early  stage,  when  the  delegates  from  the 
European  Powers  assembled  themselves  around  Prince 
Bismarck’s  “  horseshoe  table  ”  at  Berlin.  All  seemed  agreed 
that  such  a  gigantic  scheme  as  the  formation  of  a  Congo 
State  carried  with  it  the  gravest  responsibilities.  Count  de 
Launay,  on  behalf  of  Italy,  expressed  a  sincere  desire  that  the 
liquor  traffic  should  be  placed  under  strict  control,  and 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were,  through  their 
delegates,  of  the  same  mind.  Anxiously  hovering  around 
the  members  of  the  Conference  were  honest  Scotch  traders 
and  missionaries,  who,  for  the  very  love  of  Livingstone,  have 
followed  his  footsteps,  and  taken  up  his  role  in  the  lake 
districts  of  Africa.  These  urged  strenuously  that  the  tribes 
with  whom  they  have  their  dealings  might  be  spared  deci¬ 
mation,  for  hitherto  not  a  keg  of  spirits  has  ever  sullied 
their  own  converse  with  the  Africans. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  turn  to  some  of  the  transactions  at 
the  Conference.  We  find  them  in  a  special  Blue  Book.* 

Without  being  uncharitable,  and  certainly  in  full  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  great  difficulties  surrounding  the  whole 
question  of  restricting  an  already  rampant  and  lucrative 
trade,  we  are  fain  to  confess  that  we  meet  with  disappoint¬ 
ment.  On  the  basis  that  “  if  you  have  not  a  virtue  affect 
one  ”  (and  whilst  you  are  about  it  we  suppose  you  may  as 
well  flavour  it  heavily  with  sentiment),  we  find  the  Portu¬ 
guese  representative  (p.  46)  stimulating  his  colleagues  to 
great  efforts.  M.  Serpa  (Portugal)  reminds  them — 

“  that  the  Italian  ambassador,  on  the  grounds  of  moral  considerations, 
demanded  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  spirituous  liquors  and  ot 
powder  into  the  territories  in  question.  Animated  by  the  same  motives, 
M.  Serpa  proposes  to  prohibit  also  tbo  importation  of  wooden  collars, 
whips,  and  other  instruments  of  torture  made  use  of  by  slave-proprietors. 

“  As  the  result  of  the  explanations  exchanged  on  this  subject,  Count 
de  Launay  and  M.  Serpa  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  the  President  in 
admitting  that  an  insertion  of  their  wishes  in  the  protocol  will  suffice  to 
fulfil  their  intentions.” 

We  do  not  wish  to  digress  into  side  issues,  but  the  slave 

*  Africa,  No.  4, 1885.  Protocols  and  General  Act  of  the  West  African 
Conference. 
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trade  and  the  rum  trade  have  been  inseparable  for  a  century 
and  more.  M.  Serpa  must  know,  and  none  better,  that  the 
deportation  of  slaves  from  the  West  Coast  to  the  Portuguese 
islands  of  S.  Thome  and  Principe,  within  the  last  two  years, 
has  become  a  distressing  scandal.  British  officers  of  high 
rank,  who  have  had  to  witness  these  disgraceful  transactions 
on  their  way  home  from  the  Congo  river,  must  have  despaired 
when  they  read  such  attempts  as  those  of  Portugal  to  pose 
as  the  friend  of  the  slave. 

However,  as  time  goes  on,  we  find  that,  to  prevent  mis¬ 
conception,  it  is  very  necessary  for  the  members  of  the 
Conference  to  control  the  expression  of  their  personal  feel¬ 
ings,  lest  it  should  come  about  that  the  liquor  traffic  would 
end  in  being  controlled  too  !  This  eventuality  would  have 
struck  dismay  into  the  very  heart  of  Hamburg,  and  was,  of 
course,  a  thing  to  consider ;  not  that  Hamburg  stands  alone, 
by  any  means. 

Count  de  Launay  (Italy),  before  tlie  Assembly  enters  upon  the 
deliberations  indicated  for  the  day’s  proceedings,  begs  to  nakc  a  few 
observations  on  the  subject  of  Protocol  No.  3.  He  desires  to  place  on 
record,  in  order  to  avoid  any  erroneous  commentary  on  the  subject  of  the 
explanations  exchanged  at  the  sitting  of  the  ‘27th  November,  that  he  never 
spoke  of  a  prohibition  of  the  traffic  of  arms  and  spirituous  liquors.  He 
believed  only,  aud  lie  said  so  at  the  third  meeting,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  try  and  remedy  possible  abuses  by  ulterior  regulations  (p.  67). 

Sir  Edward  Malct  (England)  recalls  the  observations  to  which  the 
commerce  in  spirituous  liquors  gave  rise.  The  Commission  has  decided, 
as  a  last  resource,  to  propose  to  the  Conference  the  adoption  of  a  wish,  the 
text  of  which  is  reproduced  in  the  30th  page  of  its  Report.  The  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Great  Britain  requests  of  the  Conference  to  sanction  this 
desire,  aud  to  order  its  insertion  in  the  Protocol 

Count  de  Launay  (Italy)  establishes  that  lie  was  the  first  to  raise  the 
humane  question  with  which  the  Conference  is  at  present  occupied,  and 
ho  supports  the  proposal  of  Sir  Edward  Malet. 

Count  van  dor  Strateu  (Belgium)  says  that  he  has  still  some  doubt 
relative  to  the  practical  efficacy  which  the  wish  submitted  to  the  High 
Assembly  will  possess,  if  the  Powers  consider  themselves  relieved  of  their 
moral  responsibility  in  consequence  of  this  manifestation.  1  he  welfare  of 
the  native  races  of  Control  Africa  is  at  stake.  Count  van  der  Straten  urges 
the  extension  to  all  the  territories  of  the  free  zone  of  the  declaration  of  the 
principle  which,  in  accordance  with  the  present  text  of  the  wish,  would  be 
applied  to  tho  basin  of  the  Niger  alone.  The  Belgian  plenipotentiary 
retraces  tho  discussions  which  have-  taken  place  on  this  subject  in  the 
Commission.  He  recounts  with  emotion  how,  having  lived  in  the  midst 
of  Indian  populations,  in  contact,  with  the  missionaries  who  strove  to 
impress  upon  them  the  seal  of  civilisation,  he  had  noted  the  despair  ot 
those  Christian  priests  who  saw  the  Indian  race  perishing,  succumbing  to 
the  excess  of  strong  liquors.  Count  van  der  Straten  has  observed  in  tho 
plantations  of  South  America  the  same  ravages  caused  by  alcohol  amongst 
black  races,  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  inhabit  the  centre  of  Africa. 
Tho  Belgian  Plenipotentiary  savs  that  the  native  races  of  the  free  zone 
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will  be  sober,  or  will  soon  cease  to  exist.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  I 
between  the  effects  produced  by  alcoholism  on  the  Indian  races  and  those  I 
of  African  origin.  The  negro  does  not  succumb  physically  to  drunkenness,  f 
he  succumbs  morally.  If  the  Powers  do  not  save  him  from  this  vice,  they 
will  make  of  him  a  monster  which  will  swallow  up  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  Therefore  Count  van  dcr  Stratcn  considers  the  wish  mentioned 
in  Baron  Lambermont’s  (Belgium)  Beport  to  be  insufficient.  He  would 
wish  the  Powers  to  take  the  moral  engagement  to  continue  their  work, 
as  they  took  it  formerly  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  regard  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  slavery.  The  object  is  to  reconcile  the  legitimate  interests  of 
commerce  with  those  of  humanity.  Really  to  attain  this  end  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  complete  the  resolution  of  which  the  text  was  proposed  by  the 
Commission ;  the  Belgian  Plenipotentiary  proposes  to  supply  this  want  by 
adding  to  the  wish  actually  under  discussion  the  following  paragraph, 
equally  intended  to  be  inserted  in  the  Protocol,  with  the  sanction  of  a  vote 
of  the  Conference : — 

“  In  expressing  the  wish  that  an  understanding  should  be  come  to  , 
between  the  Governments  to  regulate  the  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors,  the  j 
Conference  does  not  consider  that  it  has  altogether  fulfdled  its  mission  of 
humanity.  It  considers  that  it  leaves  the  completion  of  its  task  to  future 
negotiations  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Governments  represented  at  the 
Conference  as  circumstances  permit,  with  a  view  to  reconciling  the  interests 
of  commerce  with  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  African  races  and  the 
principles  of  humanity  throughout  the  territory  of  the  Congo.” 

Count  de  Launay  (Italy)  recognises  the  lofty  sentiments  just  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Count  van  der  Straten.  The  Italian  Ambassador  is  anxious  to 
observe  on  this  occasion  that,  in  his  two  previous  speeches  on  this  subject, 
he  had  in  view  the  territories  of  the  Congo  ns  well  as  those  of  the  Niger, 
but  that  he  did  not  pronounce  himself  in  favour  of  an  absolute  prohibition 
of  the  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors.  Animated  by  these  opinions,  Count  de 
Launay  willingly  supports  Count  van  der  Straten’s  proposal,  because  it 
meets  the  object  which  he  himself  has  in  view — that  of  reconciling  the 
rights  of  humanity  with  the  legitimate  interests  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Kasson  (U.  S.  America)  thinks  it  indispensable  to  control  the 
traffic  in  spirituous  liquors.  He  is  anxious  that  one  more  effort  should  be 
made  with  this  object,  and  that  for  this  purpese  the  question  should  be 
referred  to  examination  by  the  Commission. 

M.  van  der  Hoeven  (Netherlands)  is  of  opinion  that  they  cannot  do 
more  than  recognise  the  rights  of  the  States  established  in  Central  Africa 
to  take  steps  to  regulate  and  supervise  the  sale  of  drinks. 

M.  Busch  (Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs)  expresses  his  entire  sympathy  with  the  philanthropic  cause  so 
eloquently  pleaded  by  Count  van  der  Straten ;  nevertheless,  the  ideas  of 
the  German  Representative  are  still  undecided  as  regards  what  practicable 
solution  it  could  be  possible  to  arrive  at.  He  agrees  with  M.  van  der 
Hoeven  that  the  only  practical  means  for  the  time  being  will  be  the  control 
of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  but  that  measures  of  this  nature  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  Conference.  Consequently  he  could  not  venture 
to  support  the  proposal  of  Count  van  der  Straten,  but  he  is  prepared  at 
once  to  associate  himself  with  the  wish  formulated  by  the  Commission. 

Baron  de  Courcel  (France)  thinks  that  they  must  devote  themselves 
to  facilitating  the  control  over  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  but  that  is 
one  of  the  attributes  of  the  administration  and  the  internal  police  which 
result  naturally  from  local  sovereignties. 

The  wish  formulated  by  the  Commission  meets  the  views  of  Sir  Edward 
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Malet,  as,  in  common  with  those  of  the  Conference,  it  will  furnish  the 
Governments  with  the  moral  force  necessary  to  comhat,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  pest  against  which  it  is  a  question  of  guarding  themselves. 

M.  Kussevow  (Germauy)  draws  attention  to  a  precedent  which  he  had 
already  referred  to  before  the  Commission ;  the  Siamese  Government  has 
recently  concluded  with  various  Powers  a  Treaty  which  permitted  it  to 
remedy  the  abuses  of  the  trade  in  spirituous  liquors.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the 
initiative  taken  by  the  local  Governments  that  the  best  remedy  against 
the  demoralisation  of  the  populations  by  the  abuse  of  strong  drinks  will 
be  found.  The  wish  which  at  this  moment  the  Conference  is  deliberating 
upon  is  a  guarantee  that  the  local  Governments  will  always  find  at  the 
hands  of  the  Powers  represented  in  the  High  Assembly  the  co-operation 
which  they  may  ask  of  them  with  this  end  in  view. 

Count  van  der  Straten  (Belgium)  recognises  the  difficulties  which  the 
question  presents,  but  he  fulfilled  a  duty  of  conscience  in  presenting  his 
motion. 

In  reply  to  a  question  of  M.  Busch  (Germany),  Mr.  Kasson  (U.  S. 
America)  says  that  he  should  wish  a  last  effort  to  be  made  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  find  a  formulary  which  ■will  unite  the  support  of  all. 

Sir  Edward  Malet  (Great  Britain)  also  believes  an  attempt  of  this 
nature  to  be  useful. 

The  President  consults  with  the  Conference  as  to  the  order  in  which  it 
desires  to  pronounce  upon  the  proposals  which  are  now  before  it. 

Count  de  Launay  (Italy)  requests  priority  for  the,  wish  presented  by 
the  Commission.  Its  adoption  would  mark  a  minimum  which  might 
ultimately  be  completed  by  the  adoption  of  a  proposal  of  larger  scope,  if 
they  could  arrive  at  one  which  would  unite  all  votes. 

The  President  puts  to  the  vote  the  wish  proposed  by  the  Commission, 
and  the  Conference  adopts  it. 

M.  Busch  then  asks  if  the  High  Assembly  wishes  to  continue  to  study 
the  question,  in  order  to  seek  a  solution  less  restricted  in  its  scope. 

Baron  do  Courcel  (Franco)  thinks  that  the  wish  already  voted  renders 
account,  to  a  just  degree,  of  the  various  considerations  which  it  was 
necessary  to  conciliate,  and  that  it  will  practically  have  useful  results. 

Sir  Edward  Malet  (Great  Britain)  asks  if  the  effects  of  the  wish  in 
question  will  extend  to  the  territories  comprised  in  the  basin  of  the 
Congo.  ■ 

Baron  Lambermont  (Belgium)  replies  that  the  Commission  confined 
itself  to  considering  the  English  proposal,  which  only  had  the  Niger  in 
view. 

Count  do  Launay  (Italy)  says  that  the  opinions  which  he  was  the  first 
to  propound  extended  to  the  region  of  the  Congo,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
Nigor. 

Sir  Edward  Malet  (Great  Britain)  thinks  that  it  is  right  .to  examine 
now  whether  the  effects  of  the  wish  ought  not  to  bo  extended  to  the  basin 
of  the  Congo. 

M.  van  der  Hooven  (Netherlands),  points  out  that  the  adoption  of  the 
wish  by  the  Conference  was  brought  about  by  what  it  knew  of  the  presence 
on  the  Niger  of  Mussulman  populations,  which  as  yet  have  not  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors.  In  the  basin  of  the  Congo, 
on  the  contrary,  habits  have  been  created  which  it  would  be  impossible  not 
to  take  account  of ;  notably  certain  commercial  customs  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  according  to  which  spirituous  liquors,  to  some  extent,  replace 
money  and  are  the  principal  instrument  of  exchange. 

The  President  returns  to  the  question,  and  proposes  to  refer  it  again  to 
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the  Commission,  in  conformity  with  the  desire  manifested  by  a  certain 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

It  is  agreed  to  refer  it. 

Mr.  Kasson  (U.  S.  America)  imagines  even  now  that  the  declaration 
relative  to  commercial  freedom,  which  has  already  obtained  the  votes  of 
the  members  of  the  Conference,  would  not  prevent  the  Riverain  Govern¬ 
ments  from  controlling  the  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors  amongst  the  popu¬ 
lations  which  are  under  their  jurisdiction  (p.  133  et  scq.). 

The  Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain  proposed  to  add  to  the  Act  of 
Navigation  of  the  Niger  an  Article  conceived  as  follows : — • 

“  The  transit  of  spirituous  liquors  is  prohibited  along  the  course  of  the 
Lower  Niger.” 

This  proposition  afterwards  took  the  following  shape  : — 

“The  Powers,  so  long  as  the  waters  of  the  Niger,  of  its  branches  and 
issues  and  its  affluents,  are  or  shall  be  under  their  sovereignty  or  protec¬ 
tion,  shall  have  the  power  to  adopt,  with  regard  to  the  transit  of  spirituous 
liquors  along  the  said  waters,  the  precautions  which  they  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  interest  of  the  native  populations.  According  to  information 
that  his  Excellency  was  good  enough  to  give  to  the  Commission,  the 
Mussulman  populations  of  these  regions  neither  drink  nor  manufacture 
alcoholic  liquors.  The  introduction  of  spirituous  drinks  would  seriously 
endanger  their  moral  and  physical  well-being.” 

The  Conference,  as  the  Protocols  of  the  19th  of  November  and  1st  of 
December  testify,  had  already  dealt  with  this  question  at  the  initiative  of 
Count  de  Launay. 

The  Commission  could  not  fail  to  identify  themselves  with  the  lofty 
sentiment  which  inspired  the  proposition  of  the  English  Ambassador ;  and 
they  unanimously  proposed  to  the  Conference  to  express  the  wish  that 
an  agreement  should  be  established  between  the  Governments  to  regulate 
the  question  now  treated  of  in  a  manner  which  will  reconcile  the  claims 
of  humanity  with  the  interests  of  commerce,  so  far  as  the  latter  can 
legitimately  be  considered  (p.  150  et  scq.). 


Observations  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  the  Discussion  on  Spirituous 
Liquors. 

“  We  are  desirous  of  drawing  attention  to  the  exceptional  conditions  in 
which  the  African  populations  which  inhabit  the  basin  of  Middle  Niger 
and  the  regions  to  the  east  of  this  river  and  of  Lake  Tchad  are  placed. 

“  The  population  of  this  country  has  been  approximately  estimated  at 
about  40,000,000.  The  majority  is  composed  of  Mussulmans ;  the 
minority,  in  a  proportion  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  of  heathens. 
We  have  every  reason  for  believing  that  these  people  do  not  consume 
spirituous  liquors. 

“The  moral  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Congo  differs  absolutely  from 
that  of  the  coast  tribes.  The  narratives  of  travellers  and  merchants 
acquaint  us  that  the  latter  had  the  habit  of  fabricating  and  consuming 
intoxicating  drinks  before  the  introduction  into  their  country  of  foreign 
liquors.  Whilst  very  desirous  of  seeing  a  practical  measure  of  some  sort  or 
other  taken  to  repress  the  trade  in  spirituous  liquors  in  those  regions,  we 
make  full  allowance  for  the  difficulties  which  are  raised  by  the  existence  of 
this  want  among  the  natives,  and  the  tendency  of  trade  to  minister  to  its 
requirements;  but  in  Mussulman  countries  the  want  does  not  exist,  and 
will  not  make  itself  felt,  unless  the  supply  causes  a  demand. 
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“  It  would  be  a  disaster  for  the  humane  cause,  and  a  reproach  to  all 
civilised  nations,  if  the  result  of  contact  with  foreign  commerce  should 
give  birth  to  a  passion  among  the  natives  which  would  demoralise  and 
degrade  them.  The  interests  of  commerce  do  not  demand  the  opening-up 
of  this  field  to  the  traffic  of  spirituous  liquors ;  that  which  it  has  is  already 
too  vast.  Besides,  if  the  commerce  of  any  country  must  suffer  from  it,  it 
would  certainly  be  our  own,  as  the  English  merchants  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  reached  the  Mussulman  regions. 

“  The  African  Company,  which  possesses  several  establishments  on  the 
Benud,  the  river  by  which  the  districts  in  question  are  reached,  is  itself 
very  strongly  desirous  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors. 
It  knows  that  the  advantages  which  might  result  from  it  from  a  financial 
point  of  view  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  bad  effect  which  would  be 
produced  on  commerce  by  the  return  to  barbarism  of  these  countries, 
which,  compared  with  those  of  the  coast,  have  made  certain  advances  in 
the  path  of  civilisation. 

“  I  should  like  to  remark  that  the  fact  that  Mussulmans  are  forbidden  by 
their  religion  to  drink  spirituous  liquors  does  not  amount  to  an  impassable 
barrier  to  them.  Experience  shows  that  the  passion  for  strong  drinks, 
when  once  developed  in  Africans,  can  no  longer  be  restrained.  In  addition, 
one  must  not  forget  that  the  non-Mussulman  slaves  do  not  find  themselves 
boimd  by  any  religious  prohibition  of  this  kind. 

“  Finally,  I  would  beg  to  remark  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Powers  would 
find  a  precedent  for  a  general  understanding  on  this  question  in  the  assent 
which  a  recent  proposal  of  Siam  received.  This  kingdom  demanded  the 
modification  of  its  treaties  with  the  European  Powers  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  allow  it  to  repress  the  abuse  of  the  trade  in  liquors.  This  fact  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  goodwill  which  the  civilised  nations  display  in 
co-operating  in  the  interests  of  humanity  ”  (p.  1G6  ct  seq.). 

Passing  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  President  read  a  proposition 
drafted  by  the  Commission  with  a  view  to  forewarn  the  native  populations 
against  the  abuse  of  spirituous  drinks,  and  thus  expressed  : — 

,  “  The  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference,  wishing  that  the  native 

I  population  should  be  forewarned  against  the  evils  resulting  from  the  abuse 
/  of  spirituous  drinks,  express  the  wish  that  an  understanding  should  be 
\  established  between  them,  to  settle  the  difficulties  that  may  arise  on  this 
score  in  a  manner  which  reconciles  the  rights  of  humanity  with  the 
interests  of  commerce,  in  so  far  as  these  latter  are  legitimate.” 

The  President  consults  the  High  Assembly,  and  declares  that  the 
proposition  is  adopted. 

,  M.  Busch  (Germany)  adds  that,  in  agreeing  to  the  wish  drawn  up  by 
the  Commission,  he  desires  it  to  be  known  that  his  Government  would 
not  consent  that  this  wish  should  be  interpreted  in  the  future  in  a  sense 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  or  that  it  should  serve  as  a  pretext 
for  rules  vexatious  for  the  freedom  of  trade.  All  the  stipulations  concern- 
commercial  liberty  that  the  Conference  had  just  sanctioned  would 
become  illusory  if  different  States  were  given  the  right  to  exercise  a 
control  over  the  trade  of  others.  The  freedom  of  trade  would  then 
depend  on  the  employes  charged  with  its  control,  and  they  would  easily 

1  follow  it,  on  account  of  the  rivalry  between  the  different  nations,  who 
would  establish  in  fact  that  differential  treatment  which  all  the  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  have  joined  to  resist  (p.  179  el  seq."). 

“Articlo  (i. — Provisions  relative  to  Protection  of  the  Natives,  of  Mis¬ 
sionaries  and  Travellers,  as  ivell  as  relative  to  Religious  Liberty. 

“  All  the  Powers  exercising  sovereign  rights  or  influence  in  the  aforesaid 
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/territories  bind  themselves  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  the  native 
/  tribes,  and  to  care  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  their  moral 
C  and  material  well-being,  and  to  help  in  suppressing  slavery,  and  especially 
\  the  Slave  Trade.  They  shall,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  nation, 
protect  and  favour  all  religious,  scientific  or  charitable  institutions,  and 
undertakings  created  and  organised  for  the  above  ends,  or  which  aim  at 
instructing  the  natives  and  bringing  home  to  them  the  blessings  of 
I  civilisation.' 

*  “Christian  missionaries,  scientists  and  explorers,  with  their  followers, 
property,  and  collections,  shall  likewise  be  the  objects  of  especial 
•  protection. 

“  Freedom  of  conscience  and  religious  toleration  are  expressly  guaranteed 
to  the  natives,  no  less  than  to  subjects  and  to  foreigners.  The  free  and 
public  exercise  of  all  forms  of  Divine  worship,  and  the  right  to  build  edi¬ 
fices  for  religious  purposes,  and  to  organise  religious  missions  belonging  to 
all  creeds,  shall  not  be  limited  or  fettered  in  any  way  whatsoever  ”  (p.  306). 

I  We  have  thus  given,  at  some  length,  the  widest  senti- 
>  ments  of  the  several  delegates,  and  our  readers  will  detect 
between  the  lines  quite  sufficient  to  make  them  aware  of 
the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who,  whether 
I  they  be  of  the  white  race  or  the  native  tribes,,  are  most 
I  anxious  to  see  the  trade  in  spirits  fairly  held  within  hounds. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  in  the  opening-up  of  the 
!  Congo  regions  the  shrewd  trader  has  reckoned  that  he  can 
j  safely  pit  his  demijohns  against  Mr.  Stanley’s  “  Manchester 
'  goods,”  and  his  voice  is  heard  in  a  refrain  all  through  the 
(  duration  of  the  Conference. 

The  rum-seller  of  the  coast  has  only  to  take  a  glance 
•over  the  shoulder  of  the  philanthropist  as  he  sits  poring 
over  the  brightly-coloured  map  of  the  new  Congo  State,  and 
he  takes  heart  of  grace.  He  smiles  in  his  sleeve  at  the 
comfort  which  lies  in  the  contemplation  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  local  option  in  all  its  beautiful  simplicity,  police 
regulations,  and  what  not !  There  is  plenty  of  time  for 
him  before  these  obstacles  are  likely  to  trouble  him ;  he  says 
little,  but  that  does  not  prevent  him  planning  the  more ! 

We  insert  the  testimony  of  the  Eev.W.  Holman  Bentley,* 
as  being  likely  to  add  weight  to  the  above  considerations,  and 
the  more  willingly  as  we  are  now  brought  down  to  Loango, 
on  the  West  Coast,  and  must,  without  loss  of  time,  proceed 
to  the  better-known  tribes  of  the  south.  He  writes : 

(“  As  to  the  trade  in  spirits  itself,  it  is  very  rife  iu  all  the  factories  of 
the  lower  river.  I  believe  that  once  I  heard  of  50,000  or  60,000  cases 
of  gin  at  Mtoma  as  the  annual  sale  in  the  factories  of  the  Dutch  House. 
Gin  is  nearly  always  sold  in  casks,  but  rum  in  demijohns  Qarge  bottles) 


Member  of  the  Baptist  Mission  on  the  Congo  for  seven  years. 
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or  casks.  Much  stuff  is  doctored  ou  the  coast  with  absolute  alcohol  and 
colouring  and  flavoring  matter,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  district  or 
a  stock.  Liquor  is  made  up  at  a  central  factor}',  and  ‘  washed  ’  (watered) 
to  the  utmost  extent  which  will  he  accepted  by  the  natives  at  the  various 
branch  factories. 

‘  As  so  much  strong  stuff  is  sent  out,  the  number  of  gallons  sent  from 
Europe  are  multiplied  many  times  before  dealt  out  in  Africa.  In  many 
places  on  the  coast  the  natives  will  not  accept  ‘washed’  liquor,  while  in 
other  parts  they  will  themselves  assist  in  ‘  washing,’  carrying  the  water 
,  themselves. 

(  ‘‘The  demand  for  spirits  is  certainly  great  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lactones ;  indeed,  it  is  about  the  only  thing  the  natives  seem  to  care  for, 
and  our  trade  friends  laughed  at  the  idea  of  our  mission  being  able  to 
travel  and  work  without  it.  But  we  and  our  brethren  of  the  L.  M.  S. 
have  been  able  to  do  without  it,  although  the  Bornan  Catholic  missionaries 
do  not  shrink  from  using  it  freely. 

‘‘Doubtless  we  may  hear  from  old  traders  that  spirit  is  the  only  thin" 
that  will  induce  a  lazy  African  to  work;  but  it  would  be  a  wild  folly  to 
seek  information  as  to  Africa  and  Africans  from  traders.  They  only  know 
the  people  living  near  to  their  factories,  who  are  debased  by  their  contact 

[with  what  is  misnamed  commerce  and  civilisation. 

“  When  at  Loango  four  yearn  ago,  spirits  were  the  chief  article  of  barter, 
lhe  trader  with  whom  I  was  staying  laughed  at  the  idea  of  my  talkin'- 
to  the  chiefs  about  labourers  for  our  mission  after  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
“°  sai(*  tbat  tbe  principal  men  would  be  drunk  at  that  hour. 
The  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  favourable  to  any 
industry,  either  native  or  European,  except  to  a  few  distillers.  Such 
natives  will  not  have  sufficient  energy  of  mind  and  body  for  tradin" 
expeditions  into  the  interior,  while  the  heavy  commissions  or  customs 
levied  by  such  chiefs  discourage  tho  native  trader.  Sometimes  as  much 
as  one-half,  or  at  least  one-third  of  the  payments  in  barter  is  put  aside  for 
the  native  broker  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  factory. 

“  Our  manufacturing  districts  ought  to  second  every  effort  to  put  a  stop, 
to  this  traffic,  which  fills  the  pockets  of  a  few  distillers,  chiefly  German 
and  Dutch,  while  all  legitimate  trade  and  manufacture  suffer  considerably 
in  consequence.  J 

“I  suppose  no  one  will  deny  the  evil  influence  of  such  a  traffic  •  but 
tew  have  any  hope  of  being  able  to  check  it,  and  certainly  philanthropic 
reasons  only  will  not  compel  tho  public  opinion  to  move.  If  however 
a  good  case  can  be  made  as  to  its  effects  on  trade  and  manufacture  the 
chance  of  success  is  sure. 

1  ' <  ^al!iiDS  to  Congo  lad,  Nlemoo,  about  it  the  other  day  and 

he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  putting  the  matter  in  the  form  of  a  question  and 
regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  energy  would  be  destroyed  if  the 
preseut  native  traders  were  to  be  saturated  with  spirits. 

“If  the  liquor  traffic  is  wisely  restricted,  and  some  governments  set  up 
to  restrain  the  violence  and  greed  of  the  strong,  better  days  will  come. 
Missions  unfettered  by  such  hindrances  would  make  better  progress. 

..  •  1^llCJ1  Spirit  is  carried  iuto  tbe  interior  on  account  of 

its  weight.  Salt  cloth,  &c.,  are  worth  more  than  people  would  give  for 
spirits.  I  hope  that  if  the  statesmen  of  Europe  shrink  from  attempting  to 
curtail  this  traffic  in  spite  of  its  ruinous  economy,  the  Congo  Railway  and 
Navigation  Company  may  be  induced  to  impose  restrictive  rates  on  the- 
transport  of  spirits,  traders  would  never  complain  of  curtailing  a  form 
ot  barter  which  close  competition  renders  as  little  profitable  as  anythin" 
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else.  At  present  no  one  can  refuse  to  give  spirits.  If  they  did,  they 
would  necessitate  the  relinquishment  of  the  trade  itself. 

“  English  houses  may  have  shrunk  from  the  slave  trade,  hut  few  have 
done  as  our  friend  Mr.  Bennett  (of  Bury,  Lancashire),  who  gave  up  his 
African  business  because  he  was  compelled  otherwise  to  use  spirits. 


South  Africa. 

Wo  now  come  to  nations  whose  history  has  been  inter¬ 
locked  with  the  enterprise  of  the  European  for  many 
generations.  . 

The  Dutch  and  English  Governments  in  South  Africa 
have  witnessed  the  extirpation  of  some  tribes  entirely,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Hottentots,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  name 
“  brandy  ”  as  the  agent  here. 

It  is  not  the  less  to  he  deplored  when  we  see,  as  one 
outcome  of  this  state  of  things,  a  prevalence  of  Dutch 
ascendency  in  the  Cape  Parliament  at  the  present  time, 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  those  who  would  prevent  the 
trade  in  liquor  to  succeed  in  their  efforts.  The  interests  of 
the  distillers  of  “Cape  Smoke  ”  are  now  studied,  the  natives 
in  many  parts  have  become  too  prosperous  for  some  people  s 
way  of  thinking,  and  the  mot  d’ordre  is  to  thrust  in  the 
brandy  cask  under  the  altered  regime  wherever  it  is  possible. 

The  reason  of  the  bitter  controversy  which  has  been  going 
on  of  late  regarding  the  sale  of  spirits  to  natives  in  the 
Transkeian  territory  will  he  better  understood  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Government  Commissioners’  Report  on  the  Liquor 
Traffic,  held  some  three  years  ago.  We  recognise,  amongst 
the  names  of  members,  some  of  those  most  honourably 
known  in  modern  Cape  history  : — 

Report  of  Government  Commission  on  Liquor  Traffic: 

The  Commission  were :  Sir  Jacob  Dirk  Barry,  Kt.,  Judge President 
of  the  Eastern  Districts  Court;  Hon.  Charles  Brownlee,  Chief  Magistrate 
of  Griqualand  East;  William  Buchanan  Chalmers,  Esq.  Civil  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  Resident  Magistrate  of  the  Division  of  Stellenbosch;  Rev. 
James  Stewart,  M.D.,  Principal  of  the  Lovedale  Institution,  Victoria 
East:  Walter  Ernest  Stanford,  Est[„  Magistrate  of  Engcobo,  rembnland 
Hon.  Thomas  UpiDgton,  Q.C.,  M.L.A. ;  Jonathan  AyhB,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 
William  Bisset  Berry,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  Emile  Samuel  Rolland,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Richard  Solomon,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law  ;  John  Noble,  Secretary. 

LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

“  The  Commission  has  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  emphatic  and 
urgent  representations  contained  in  nearly  all  the  evidence  taken,  and 
especially  from  the  natives  themselves,  on  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  sale 
and  consumption  of  strong  drinks.  All  this  evidence  points  in  the  clearest 
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.  way  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  (chiefly  ardent  spirits,  the  produce  of 

Bthc  distilleries)  as  an  unmitigated  evil  to  the  native  races,  and  that  no 
other  cause  or  influence  so  directly  increases  idleness  and  crime,  and  is  so 
completely  destructive,  not  only  of  all  progress  or  improvement,  but  even 
of  the  reasonable  hope  of  any  progress  or  improvement.  Those  members 
of  the  Commission  who,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence,  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  Border  districts,  were  eyewitnesses  of  the  mischief,  wretched¬ 
ness,  and  misery  which  multiplied  facilities  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  by 
licensed  canteens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  native  locations,  are  producing ; 
it  unchecked,  it  can  only  have  one  result,  and  that  is  the  entire  destruc¬ 
tion  of  that  portion  of  the  natives  who  acquire  the  taste  for  brandy.  All 
the  better  class  of  natives,  and  even  the  heathen  and  uneducated  portion, 
appear  to  be  conscious  of  this,  and  have  implored  the  Commission  to 
suppress  the  evil  which  is  bringing  ruin  on  themselves  and  their  country. 

“  In  the  territories  of  Transkei  and  Griqualand  East,  a  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  natives  has  heretofore  existed  and  been  en¬ 
forced  by  law ;  and  by  Clause  8  of  the  conditions  of  the  Convention  with 
the  I  embus,  under  which  the  Tembus  became  British  subjects,  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  ‘  it  is  understood  that  Government  will  prohibit  the 
sale  of  liquors  to  all  natives ;  ’  and  the  Amagwate  Chief,  Dalasile,  who  for 
a  time  relused  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  Convention,  but  whose 
country  now  forms  part  of  Tembuland,  ‘begged  that  the  Government  would 
strenuously  prohibit  the  sale  of  brandy  in  his  country.’  The  Government 
appear  to  have  earnestly  endeavoured  to  fulfil  these  conditions;  and  we  find 
that  when  application  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Licensing  Board 
at  Umtata,  the  Under-Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  in  addressing  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  Major  Elliot,  in  a  letter  dated  7th  January,  1880,  stated  :  ‘  It 
is  important  that  the  sale  of  spirits  to  natives  should  be  prevented  in  every 
reasonable  manner  possible,  and,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  the  Government 
would  rather  that  no  licences  for  the  sale  of  spirits  should  be  granted. 
The  Government,  however,  yields  to  the  opinion  you  express  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  sale  to  Europeans,  and  consents  to  the  issue  of  licences 
for  sale  to  this  class  of  persons  alone.  As  a  means,  and  an  effectual  one, 
for  preventing  the  sale  to  natives,  care  should  be  taken  in  the  choice  ot 
men  to  whom  licences  are  given,  and  to  secure  this  it  is  undesirable  that 
they  should  bo  granted  otherwise  than  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  who  will 
thus  alone  bo  accountable  to  the  Government  on  this  important  matter.’ 
l'he  eflect  of  such  prohibition  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  beneficial  to 
the  well-being  of  the  natives,  and  helpful  and  necessary  to  the  good 
government  of  the  territories;  and  the  Commission  recommends  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  prohibitory  law  as  provided  for  in  sections  256  to  262  of  the 
Native  Territories  Penal  Code.” 


But  it  may  be  as  well  to  dip  at  haphazard  into  these 
“  emphatic  and  urgent  representations.”  For  once  it  seems 
that  the  old  proverb  quot  homines,  tot  sententife,  is  at 
lault :  here  we  find  ex-Governors  like  Sir  Theo.  Shepstone, 
K.C.M.G. ;  ex-kings  like  Cetewayo ;  great  chiefs  like  Kama 
(one  of  the  most  intelligent  Africans  that  we  know  of) ; 
English  Bishops,  Local  Magistrates,  District  Inspectors, 
Doctors,  and  men  of  all  conditions  running  together  from 
diflerent  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  making  common  cause 
against  this  desolating  brandy-drinking  : — 
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Sir  Theo.  SUepstone,  K.C.M.G.,  says,  in  reply  to  the  question :  lou 
look  upon  it  (drinking)  as  an  evil  ?  There  can  he  no  doubt  about  that. 

It  causes  more  breaches  of  the  peace  than  anything  else,  and  there  are 
many  other  social  evils  which  it  creates.  ,  r  ,  , 

Rev.  J.  A.  Chalmers,  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Graham  s 
Town,  says :  If  the  people  are  to  be  saved  at  all,  we  must  restrict  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  among  them. 

It.  J.  Dick,  Special  Magistrate,  King  Williams  Town,  says:  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  liquor  should  be  sold  in  any  native  location. 

J  think  they  (the  natives)  would  support  such  law. 

Rev.  Dr.  Callaway,  Bishop  of  St.  John), :  Prohibited  a  [together  if 
possible.  The  more  sensible  natives  in  this  matter  would  be  thanktul 
for  a  law  which  would  preserve  them  from  their  own  wishes. 

W.  C.  Jeffrey,  Superintendent  of  Natives,  Kamastone :  1  would  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  entirely  and  everywhere.  In  this 
matter  I  would  have  class  legislation,  that  it  would  be  an  oflenco  to  sell 
liquor  to  a  native.  .  .  .  .  7  T.  ■ 

Captain  Blytli,  Chief  Magistrate,  Transltci,  says :  Most  certainly.  It  is 
so  at  present  in  this  district,  and,  considering  the  difficulties  attending  the 
prevention  of  the  sale  of  spirits,  it  is  well  carried  out  (prohibition  ot 
importation),  and  it  is  the  desire  of  all  the  best  of  the  natives  that  liq 
should  not  he  sold  in  their  district.  The  difficulties  are  that  natives  can 
cross  the  Kci  bridge  or  elsewhere  in  the  Colony  and  buy  what  spirits  they 
want.  Were  canteens  established  in  this  district,  utter  nun  won  d  be 
the  result.  It  is  a  difficult  question,  and  a  uniform  system  should  ho 
established  in  all  the  districts.  T  rtT>;ninn  1 

Major  Elliot,  Chief  Magistrate,  Tembuland  Territory  :  In  my  opinion  1 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquor  to  natives  should  be  prohibited,  not  only  in 
the  Territory  beyond  the  Colony,  but  in  the  Colony  itself.  This  opinion  I 
has,  I  am  aware,  an  odour  of  class  legislation,  but  where  classes  are  so 
dissimilar  as  those  forming  the  population  of  Her  Majesty  s  South  African 
Dominious,  I  consider  class  legislation  not  ouly  desirable  hut  absolutely 
essential.  It  would  be  abortive  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  spirituous l  MWEg 
to  natives  in  territories  beyond  the  Colony  if  they  could  procure  them  by 
steDnin**  across  the  colonial  border.  .  . 

Edward  C.  Bell,  to  the  question:  Should  wo  listen  to  natives  who 
appeal  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  altogether  in  their  locations,  or 
wherever  they  live ?  Yes,  we  should.  .  .  ..  . 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Driver,  Resident  Magistrate:  Are  you  of  opinion  that 
there  should  he  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives?  I  think  theie 
ought  to  be  some  restriction.  ,,  „ 

E  J.  Warner,  Wesleyan  Missionary,  Mount  Arthur  :  Would  you  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  in  locations  generally,  or  in  the  Oolony . 

I  would  prohibit  the  sale  generally.  XT  T  1  n,;nv  tint 

W.  G.  Gumming,  Esq.,  Resident  Magistrate :  No,  I  do  not  think  that 
liquor  should  be  sold  anywhere  to  a  native  in  native  territory.  I -  woul d 
apply  the  same  principle  to  natives  in  the  Colony.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
that  the  natives  themselves  would  approve  of  a  law  carrying  out  that 

princq  e^  Missionary  of  the  Church  of  England  at  All  Saints: 

Would  recommend  that  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  bo  strictly  prohibits . 

James  Rose  Innes,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Under  Secretary  for  Native  Aflan* . 
Do  you  approve  of  the  existing  regulations  in  the  iranskeian  territories, 
that  no  brandy  should  be  sold  to  natives?  Certainly.  .  f 

Make,  Sigidi,  Smith  Poswa,  and  about  sixty-eight  other  headmen  of 
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'  Idutywa  :  We  do  not  wish  to  have  canteens  among  us.  A  canteen  ruins 
a  man  :  brandy  destroys  our  manhood.  We  say  we  are  happy  in  this 

(country  because  there  are  no  canteens . Brandy  is  a  fearfully  bad 

thing.  We  would  become  wild  animals  here  if  it  were  introduced.  If  we  had 
brandy  we  should  lose  everything  we  possessed :  goats,  sheep,  and  every¬ 
thing  else;  and  these  many  wives,  of  which  we  are  so  proud  at  present, 
would  become  scattered  to  the  winds.  I  say,  do  not  let  brandy  come  into 
the  country. 

Umqueko  said  :  I  am  a  brandy-drinker  myself,  but  I  know  that  what 
has  been  said  is  right.  If  brandy  is  introduced  among  us  we  shall  lose 
everything  we  have. 

Yeldtman,  Nogida,  James  Bangnni,  and  about  seventy-eight  other 
Fingo  headmen  :  We  do  not  want  to  see  a  bottle  of  brandy  if  it  could  be 
helped.  If  possible  it  should  be  stopped  altogether. 

Zalala  Tanka,  George,  and  nine  other  headmen  :  I  have  nothing  to  say 
in  reference  to  the  brandy,  because  we  objected  to  that  a  long  time  ago. 
It  is  very  bad,  and  causes  destruction  among  the  people. 

Cetewayo,  ex-king  of  Zulus  :  Do  you  think  it  a  good  thing  to  allow  the 
unrestricted  sale  of  brandy? — It  is  a  very  bad  thing,  and  would  ruin  the 
country. 

lvaulclo  aud  Fingoe  headmen  of  Peddie  say :  Stop  the  canteens ;  that 

(is  where  our  misfortunes  come  from. 

W.  S.  Kama  and  his  Councillors  say:  All  the  headmen  said  yesterday 
that  they  would  like  to  see  all  the  canteens  driven  out  of  Kama’s  country. 
Even  the  drunkards  themselves  see  that  they  are  going  to  the  bad  with 
the  evil,  but  cannot  stop  their  thirst.  We  should  like  to  have  only 
coffee,  sugar,  and  wheat.  Our  wives  go  to  the  canteens  and  drink.  They 
will  throw  away  their  clothes  and  arc  naked.  They  are  becoming  lost  to 
all  sense  of  decency.  There  should  be  no  canteens  at  all  in  the  location. 
The  white  man  must  stop  from  giving  us  brandy  if  ho  wishes  to  save  us. 

Nathaniel  Umhala,  in  reply  to  the  question :  Do  you  think  brandy 
selling  to  the  natives  should  be  stopped  ?  Yes. — Would  the  natives  them¬ 
selves  support  this?  I  think  so. 

Petrus  Mahonga  and  Sam  Sigenu :  This  brandy  is  destroying  our 
nation,  and  no  law  would  give  us  greater  satisfaction  than  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  it,  to  ourselves  included. 

Mankai  Renga,  a  Ternbu  headman  :  In  my  opiuion  there  should  be  no 
canteens  iu  the  couutry.  I  think  the  people  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
purchase  brandy  at  all.  It  is  killing  the  people,  and  destroying  the  whole 
country.  I  repeat,  the  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  buy  it  upon  any 
consideration. 

Umgudlwa,  Mangele,  Sandilc,  Yena,  Sigidi,  Sitonga,  Ngcengana,  Tembu 
headmen  :  We  do  not  want  canteens  at  all  in  the  couutry.  The  canteen 
destroys  the  people.  The  people  would  not  look  upon  it  as  class  legisla¬ 
tion  if  the  natives  were  altogether  forbidden  from  getting  drink. 

Rev.  W.  Sigenu:  I  should  be  glad  if  I  did  not  see  a  single  bottle  of 

brandy  in  the  whole  country . Yes ;  I  think  that  in  the  Colony 

brandy  should  not  be  sold  to  natives . Most  of  those  who  really 

have  the  good  of  the  people  at  heart  would  agree  with  me  in  saying 
so. 

Conditions  on  which  the  Tembus  agree  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Colonial 
Government:  8th.  It  is  understood  that  Government  will  prohibit  the 
sale  of  liquors  to  all  natives. 

Chief  Dalasilo’s  proposals :  8th.  Dalasile  also  begs  that  the  Government 
will  strenuously  prohibit  the  sales  of  brandy  in  his  country. 
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Gan^elizwe,  Nyanga,  Sangoui,  Mepiti  Xelo,  Silas  Pantshwa,  Nqayi 
Cutalele,  Dinase,  Umgendiki,  Umsengi,  and  twelve  others:  The  people  do 
not  want  free  sale  of  brandy.* 


At  present  licences  are  issued  to  keepers  of  canteens,  &c., 
to  sell  spirits  to  natives  of  all  classes  (at  first  chiefs,  petty 
chiefs  and  councillors  only  were  permitted  to  drink),  a 
permit  signed  by  a  magistrate,  field-cornet  or  justice  of  the 
peace  being  first  exhibited  by  the  native. 

One  consequence  of  this  is  that  our  Home  Government 
have  been  petitioned  from  many  missionary  and  temperance 
societies  to  interfere.  Mr.  Upington,  the  Gape  Minister, 
however,  is  quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  indignantly 
resents  the  interference  of  those  whose  ignorance  he  deems 
to  be  profound  (see  Blue  Book.  Cape  Colony.  Sale  of  In- 
cating  Liquors  :  Transkeian  Territory.  March  1886). 

So  on  the  whole  we  shall  perhaps  do  better  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  one  who,  from  circumstances,  may  even  know 
more  than  Mr.  Upington.  Here  are  quotations  from  a 
memorandum  transmitted  on  the  17  th  June,  1886,  to  the 
delegates  sitting  on  the  inquiry  at  the  Church  Missionary 
Society’s  rooms,  by  the  Bev.  Alan  G.  S.  Gibson,  M.A.,  a 
Missionary  working  in  the  Transkei  for  the  S.P.G.  Society : 


“  As  far  as  I  have  observed,  drunkenness  is  not  prevalent  among  the 
natives  as  a  whole.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  we  have  few  white  people, 
and  those  are  generally  separated  from  the  natives,  being  concentrated 
into  the  farming  districts  of  the  north  (Maclenr,  Matntieln,  Kokstad,  &c.), 
or  gathered  into  the  two  towns  of  Umtata  and  Kokstad.  In  the  native 
magisterial  districts  the  white  people  are  very  few. 

“  Kokstad  is  not  surrounded  by  a  native  population  ;  Umtata  is  so,  and 
there  has  been  there  a  good  deal  of  liquor  traffic  done  with  the  natives, 
which  the  Government  has,  I  believe,  exerted  itself,  locally,  to  repress. 
The  traders’  stores,  scattered  among  the  Kaffir  population  from  place  to 
place,  have,  as  a  rule,  no  licence;  and,  though  often  visiting  them,  I 

have  never  noticed  illicit  consumption  of  liquor. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  the  native  races  have  an  intense  liking  tor  drink, 
when  they  have  once  tasted  it.  With  them  drink  passes  very  speedily 
into  drunkenness,  and  then  demoralisation  and  ruin  ensue.  I  should  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  future  of  the  Kaffir  depended  upon  arm  n. 
being  kept  from  them;  and  if  it  be  recognised  that  the  future  ot  the 
country  really  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  a  truth  which  is  now 
winning  for  itself  recognition  as  a  statement  of  common  sense  viewed 
entirely  apart  from  any  claims  of  philanthropy  or  Christianity,  then  we 
see  that  the  interests  of  the  empire  demand  the  restriction  of  the  liquor 

traffic  in  this  part  of  her  colonial  possessions.  .......  , 

“The  bulk  of  our  people  are  heathen  and  uncivilised:  they  have 
naturally  strong  passions,  and  no  moral  or  social  or  religious  checks  to 


*  Extracts  from  Blue  Book  on  Native  Affairs  for  1883.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 
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restrain  them  ;  they  must  be  restrained  by  the  law  ab  initio.  It  is  a  case 
where  there  can  he  no  medium. 

^  “  And  this  the  natives  are  fully  aware  of  themselves.  "When  the  recent 
Transkei  liquor  proclamation  was  promulgated,  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
the  natives  themselves  who,  by  means  of  meetings  held  all  through  the 
country,  protested  against  the  increased  facilities  for  purchase  of  liquor 
which  they  themselves  would  derive  through  this  proclamation ;  aud  so 
strong  a  public  opinion  was  brought  to  hear  upon  Government  that  the 
proclamation  was  amended. 

“  At  that  time,  by  order  of  the  coadjutor-bishop,  all  the  missionaries 
of  the  St.  John’s  diocese  brought  the  action  before  their  people.  At  the 
meeting,  held  at  my  central  station  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  Ncolosi,  my  people 
were  all  unanimous,  whether  Christian  or  heathen,  in  condemning  the 
proclamation,  stating  that  drink  had  ruined  other  tribes,  and  that  if  they 
got  it  amongst  themselves  it  would  ruin  them  also.  The  natives,  as  a 
whole,  have  sufficient  common-sense  to  see  this  ;  they  have  not  sufficient 
self-restraint  to  abstain  from  drinking  when  it  is  in  their  power. 

“  I  should  then  say  that,  from  my  own  observation,  the  evil  is  not  yet 
great  among  us,  but  that  there  is  a  very  real  danger,  amply  proved  by  the 
past  and  the  present,  and  that  drunkenness  would  probably  become  very 
prevalent,  against  the  wishes  of  the  natives  aud  to  the  ruin  of  the  country, 
if  drink  were  more  widely  possessed  or  greater  facilities  were  given  for  its 
purchase  by  Kaffirs.  The  former  would  be  the  case  if  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  increased  and  were  more  spread  through  the  country;  the  latter 
eventuality  depends  on  the  actiou  of  Government.  This  looks  ominous 
for  the  future,  as  the  liquor  proclamation  has  now  been  followed  up  by  a 
measure,  carried  in  parliament,  abolishing  the  tax  on  brandy.” 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nupe  people,  we  see  in  this 
instance  that  the  unfortunate  natives  heg  to  be  delivered 
from  themselves,  and  it  is  indeed  providential  that  the 
dread  of  the  canteen  prevails,  for  we  can  trace  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  a  Colonial  Government,  swamped  as  it  is  by 
the  Dutch  element,  to  respond  to  the  appeal;  in  fact,  the 
recent  removal  of  the  brandy  tax  fairly  unmasks  all  remain- 
ystery. 

if  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  there  may  yet  he 
a  strength  raised  up  from  within,  whilst  the  helping  hand  is 
denied  from  without,  such  an  augury  is  more  than  justi¬ 
fied  when  we  turn  to  Basutoland. 

A  very  startling  account  is  given  of  a  movement  amongst 
the  Basutos  in  an  article  before  us  written  in  the  Christian 
Express,  published  at  Lovedale,  in  South  Africa,  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1SS6,  and  we  heartily  commend  every  word  of  it 
to  our  readers. 


ing  m 
But 


“SOBER  BASUTOLAND. 

“  The  two  words,  ‘  Sober  Basutoland,’  which  stand  at  the  top  of  this 
paper,  will  undoubtedly  seem  a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  all  who  know 
the  history  of  that  unhappy  country  for  some  years  past.  When  its  sub¬ 
jugation  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  bullet  of  the  Colonial  forces, 
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another  conqueror  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  silent  spirit  in  the  brandy 
bottle.  For  a  time  this  foe  carried  all  before  him — sending  the  Basutos 
in  numbers  to  their  graves,  and  leaving  many  more  but  wrecks  of  their 
former  selves.  But  a  change  came  over  the  minds  of  the  Basutos,  and 
they  resolved  to  exorcise  this  devil  which  was  destroying  them — and 
apparently  they  have  actually  carried  out  their  resolution,  and  become  a 
sober  people.  We  stated  this  in  our  last  issue  on  the  authority  of  the 
Rev.  A  Mabille,  whose  initials  only  were  given.  But  the  fact  was  doubted 
by  several  of  our  contemporaries,  and  a  desire  was  expressed  for  further 
information,  with  a  view  to  the  confirmation  of  the  news.  We  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  offer  our  readers  a  lull  account  of  how  this  change  was 
brought  about.  It  comes  from  an  esteemed  correspondent  and  missionary 
in  Basutoland,  whose  well-written  papers  have  before  now  appeared  in  our 
pages.  He  justly  states  that  such  a  change  has  *  seldom  been  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  human  kind.’ 

“  This  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Basuto  people — described  fully  below — is 
a  curious  comment  ou  the  recent  attempt  to  legalise  the  liquor  traffic  in 
the  Transkei.  It  justifies  the  conclusion  that  nowhere  has  responsible 
government  more  signally  failed  in  this  country  than  in  the  attempt  to 
ileal  with  the  native  question,  especially  in  the  extra-colonial  native 
territories.” 

We  have  not  space  to  give  the  account  alluded  to  in 
extenso,  hut  here  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  details : — 

“  Some  particulars  about  the  wonderful  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  Basutoland  deserve  to  be  published,  not  only  in  a  mission  paper,  but 
also  in  those  colonial  papers  in  which  native  questions  have  so  often  been 
discussed. 

“  What  the  state  of  affairs  in  Basutoland  was  six  months  ago  is  very 
well  known.  ‘Drunken  Basutoland!  Riotous  Basutoland!’  has  been 
the  common  talk  of  all  who  take  any  interest  in  its  future.  .  .  .  From 
Caledon  to  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Mountains  brandy  had  become  a  curse 
under  which  individuals,  families,  and  the  whole  tribe  were  crushed  with¬ 
out  any  visible  hope  of  rescue. 

“  And  yet,  incredible  as  it  may  look,  matters  have  suddenly  taken  a 
new 'turn.  Our  chiefs  had  all  become  ‘total  abstainers,’  and  use  now 
their  great  influence  to  oblige  their  subordinates  to  renounce  strong  drinks. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  fact  that  for  the  last  six  months  Lctsie,  Lerathodi,  Mama, 
Masupha,  and  all  the  principal  chiefs  in  Basutoland  have  not  even  tasted 
liquor,  and  that  the  bulk  of  their  people  have  done  the  same.  Strict 
watch  is  kept  on  the  border  to  prevent  either  the  Basutos  going  into  the 
Free  State  and  buying  brandy  there,  or  the  white  smugglers  entering 
Basutoland  with  their  accursed  merchandise.  Canteens,  which  were  very 
common  in  Masupha’s  district,  have  disappeared,  and  heavy  fines  are 
imposed  on  those  who  have  been  caught  in  the  act  of  trespassing  against 
the  orders  of  the  powers  that  be. 

“The  representatives  of  the  Queen’s  Government-— with  a  conscience 
not  of  the  Upingtonian  brand,  save  the  mark — I  am  happy  to  say,  were 
of  course  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  missionaries.  Besides  advising 
the  chiefs  to  give  up  driuking,  they  sent  night  and  day  patrols  along  the 
border;  and  not  without  effect,  loads  of  brandy  having  been  seized,  and 
a  wholesome  fear  being  impressed  on  both  white  and  black  smugglers. 

“The  death  of  an  important  headman,  called  Mapeshuane,  was  a 
solemn  warning  given  to  our  drunken  chiefs.  Delirium  tremens  at  last 
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got  the  better  of  the  iron  constitution  of  the  deceased  chief.  Everybody 
knew  that  drunkenness,  and  nothing  else,  had  brought  him  to  an  untimely 
and  dreadful  end.  And  nearly  all  the  other  chiefs  being  more  or  less 
affected  with  that  horrible  malady,  every  one  of  them  had  good  reason 
to  think  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him  if  he  did  not  speedily  renounce 
drinking. 

“  Six  months  ago  our  Conference  wrote  to  the  paramount  chief  and  all 
the  headmen  of  the  country  a  strong  address,  in  which,  after  having  stated 
the  present  unsatisfactory  position  of  the  affairs  of  the  tribe  and  the 
ultimate  results  of  drunkenness,  they  entreated  the  chief  to  set  his  face 
against  the  danger,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  brandy  into  his 
territory,  and  by  giving  his  people  a  good  example  by  renouncing  the 
baneful  drinking.  That  address  was  solemnly  presented  to  Letsie  and  to 
the  principal  chiefs  by  the  missionaries  and  delegates  of  their  congrega¬ 
tions.  The  answers  we  received  were  encouraging,  and  led  us  to  hope 
that  at  last  some  effort  would  be  made  to  save  the  country. 

“  Letsie  himself  took  the  matter  to  heart,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  on  his  people  to  realise  the  evils  that  brandy  had  already  brought 
on  the  country,  and  urging  them  to  put  a  stop  to  the  demoralisation  whoso 
effects  were  only  too  apparent. 

(“  Last,  but  not  least,  we  had  the  visit  from  the  Chief,  Paulus  Mopeli, 
Moshesh’s  own  brother,  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  our  church,  but 
who  long  ago  became  a  heathen  again  by  taking  to  polygamy  and  other 
native  customs.  Much  of  the  good  seed  seems  to  have  remained  in  his 
heart.  He  has  at  least  kept  a  clear  mind  and  a  sound  intelligence,  as  was 
becoming  one  who  had  long  been  in  constant  intercourse  with  that  note¬ 
worthy  chief  Moshesh.  From  his  location  in  the  Free  State  he  has  looked 
with  a  watchful  eye  on  the  present  distressing  state  of  Basutoland,  and  six 
or  seven  months  ago  he  undertook  a  long  journey  through  that  country, 
holding  meetings  with  the  principal  chiefs  in  order  to  persuade  them  to 
reform.  Mixing  hymns  and  prayers  with  his  moral  and  political  orations, 
he  accomplished  a  sort  of  missionary  trip  through  Basutoland,  and  made  a 
great  impression  on  all  those  who  heard  his  strong  and  clever  appeals  for 
temperance  and  unity.  To  him,  I  believe,  is  Basutoland  indebted  to  a 
large  extent  for  the  happy  change  which  has  already  been  recorded. 

“  Let  us  not  omit  to  say  that  famine  and  scarcity  of  money  have  also 
something  to  do  with  the  present  temperance  mood  in  which  we  rejoice  to 
sec  our  people.  No  doubt  the  battle  would  have  been  fought  under  very 
unfavourable  circumstances  had  the  Basutos  been  provided  with  plenty  of 
money,  and  thus  been  enabled  to  yield  more  easily  to  temptation. 

“  All  these  causes,  working  at  the  same  time  and  towards  the  same 
issue,  have  been  the  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  drunkenness  in 
Basutolaud,  and  of  relieving  the  people  of  the  curse  which  was  weighing 
so  heavily  on  public  and  private  life.  We  have  not  won  the  day°yet°; 
triumph  is  not  yet  at  hand.  We  know  too  well  that  the  rescue  of  a  single 
drunkard  is  almost  a  miracle ;  a  fortiori  the  rescue  of  a  whole  tribe.  A 
little  break  in  the  dyke  that  keeps  the  stormy  waters  from  the  land  may 
cause  the  whole  country  to  be  flooded  agaiu.  One  moment  of  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  may  throw  them  back,  along  with  their  people, 
iuto  the  hands  of  an  enemy  that  has  not  given  up  its  prey.  Temptations 
are  plentiful,  and  the  people  are  weak. 

“  With  trembling  hearts  and  much  prayer  we  are  looking  at  the  course 
of  events— every  day  of  temperance  being  one  more  security  against  au 
overthrow  of  our  hopes. 

“  What  is  to  happen  in  coming  days  no  one  knows.  But  this  we  know, 
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that  six  months  of  temperanco  is  a  wonderful  achievement ;  that,  to  the 
present  time,  no  sign  of  an  impending  relapse  of  the  Basutos  into  drunken¬ 
ness  is  to  be  discerned ;  and  that,  with  God’s  help,  what  seems  now  to  be 
a  temporary  lull  may  become  the  normal  and  definitive  state  of  the  tribe.” 


When  we  go  farther  north,  and  ascend  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa,  we  do  detect  a  spirit  of  earnest  endeavour  amongst 
the  Natal  colonists  to  keep  drink  away  from  the  Kaffir.  It 
is  an  unlawful  act  to  give  spirits  or  anything  which  may 
intoxicate  him  to  the  native,  and  an  import  duty  of  six 
shillings  per  gallon  is  levied  so  as  to  put  brandy,  gin,  &e., 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  would  turn  it  to  a  had 
account. 

But  somehow  or  other  “things  always  go  wrong  in 
Africa,”  and  we  find  the  Portuguese  a  few  miles  up  the 
coast  admitting  spirits  of  all  kinds  at  threepence  per  gallon ! 
There  is  some  probability  of  the  Transvaal  being  opened 
out  by  a  railway  from  the  Portuguese  port  of  Delagoa  Bay, 
and  then  the  tribes,  which  at  present  are  cut  off  from 
intoxicants,  will  come  under  the  scathing  influence  of  a 
state  of  things  mainly  confined  to  the  West  Coast  hitherto. 

We  reach  the  Portuguese  settlements  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
the  scenes  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  heroic  explorations  in  the 
Lake  districts,  and  here  we  see  good  and  evil  intent  set 
violently  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

The  African  Lakes  Company  is  manned  by  Scotch  agents 
and  employes  who  would  do  honour  to  any  enterprise  in  the 
world.  Their  trading  operations  extend  from  the  Port  of  . 
Quillimane  throughout  the  length  of  the  Lower  Zambesi,  I 
the  Shire  river,  Lake  Nyasa,  and  up  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  ! 
and  during  their  sojourn  in  the  land  not  a  glass  off 
spirits  has  been  sold  or  given  to  the  natives.  Two  attempts 
have  been  made  by  other  traders  to  follow  on  their  good 
name  and  fame  and  to  sell  liquor  to  the  natives,  and, 
singularly  enough,  both  these  men  have  died  violent  deaths. 
In  the  one  instance  the  trafficker  was  drinking  from  a 


demijohn  in  a  chief’s  hut ;  by  some  means  the  spirit  caught 
fire,  and  he  was  enveloped  in  flames,  and  died  in  a  few 
hours,  horribly  burnt !  In  the  second  case  a  violent  alter¬ 
cation  took  place  between  the  trader  and  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Makololo  chiefs  respecting  some  ivory  transactions ; 
the  white  man  finally  shot  Chipitula  dead,  and  was  in 
turn  killed  by  members  of  the  tribe.  Nor  are  these  the 
only  instances  in  a  series  of  the  most  marvellous  tragedies 
which  have  happened  to  men  whose  deeds  in  this  country 
have  been  calculated  to  thwart  and  undo  the  good  brought 
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about  by  Livingstone’s  followers :  tragedies  startling  enough 
to  make  the  most  sceptical  admit  that  God’s  Hand  is  very 
plainly  visible  in  the  history  of  these  efforts  to  raise  the 
natives  above  that  level  to  which  the  slave-trader  has 
depressed  them. 

Mr.  John  Moir,  the  representative  of  the  African  Lakes 
Trading  Company  (Limited),  who  is  at  present  in  England, 
supplies  some  facts  which  we  should  like  to  put  on  record. 
He  tells  us  that  in  the  flat  country  lying  near  the  sea, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi  river  and  the  Quilli- 
mane  estuary,  many  distilleries  exist.  The.  material  from 
which  the  spirit  is  made  in  some  cases  comes  from  Bombay, 
and  is  the  well-known  blossom  of  the  “  Moura  ”  tree.  At 
Inyando,  on  the  Kwa-kwa  stream,  there  is  a  distillery 
which  makes  8  demijohns  per  day  from  H  sacks  of  Moura. 
There  is  another  large  one  at  Micahune  on  the  Olindo  river 
in  the  same  district.  Sugar-cane  and  the  Cashew  apple  are 
cultivated  largely  for  distilling  purposes  here.  He  adds : — 

j  '  Ibe  profits  on  the  sale  of  spirits  is  700  per  cent,  as  conducted  by  sonic 
!  mi .  ?  European  houses.  I  heard  it  all  figured  out  by  one  of  themselves. 
;  Ibis  included  a  pretty  liberal  addition  of  water  to  some  of  the  fouler  liquid, 
so  you  have  a  very  hard  enemy  to  fight.  I  have  seen  boys  and  "iris  of 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  getting  their  wages  in  this  poison.” 

It  is,  alas !  true  also  that  in  the  programme  which  the 
Portuguese  Government  fosters  for  the  development  of 
its  African  dependencies,  an  opium  factory  figures  rather 
largely !  But  let  Mr.  Moir  speak  for  himself : — 

!(.  '*  A*1.  Opium  Company’s  place  nearly  the  whole  wages  are  paid 
m  spirits.  The  Portuguese  defend  their  action  in  this  matter,  saying  it  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  induce  the  natives  to  work.  So  it  is  to  a  very 
yreat  extent  wherever  the  craving  is  established,  and  generally  where  the 
custom  of  trading  in  spirits  has  been  introduced,  it  is  very  difficult  and 
very  costly  to  buy  anything,  without  paying  in  part  at  least,  with  liquor. 
Tt  very  soon  leaves  disorder,  dirt,  dissipation  and  enervation  behind  it.  1 
remember  well  the  description  given  by  one  of  my  men  of  the  havoc 
wrought  by  the  drink  of  another  trader  in  a  beautiful  little  village  where 
the  head  man  had  promised  to  sell  us  his  ground  nuts.  The  look  of  the 
village  and  the  dispositions  of  the  people  seemed  alike  dreadfully  changed 
for  the  worse.” 

By  latest  accounts  two  Russian  Poles  have  begun  to  trade 
in  spirits  with  the  Shire  people  at  a  station  just  within  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  in  territory  claimed  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  spirits  are 
never  lound  in  the  interior  of  this  part  of  Africa.  It  is  a 
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common  thing  to  find  in  the  villages  of  the  Hill  Country 
the  gin-bottles  which  have  been  taken  thither  by  half-castes 
and  others,  but  the  thing  is  within  very  small  compass,  and 
has  never  attained  as  yet  to  the  dimensions  of  “  trade.” 

In  times  of  plenty  the  natives  manufacture  immense 
quantities  of  native  beer  from  maize,  mapira  (Kaffir  corn), 
and  other  grains.  Drunkenness  and  dancing  prevail,  and 
an  enormous  waste  of  corn  (which  would  otherwise  suffice  to 
feed  them  towards  the  end  of  the  year)  is  the  consequence ; 
then  comes  famine,  with  all  its  horrible  accompaniments  of 
fighting  for  food,  and  deaths  through  starvation.  We 
mention  this  in  passing  to  show  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  people  of  the  Lake  districts  have  not  passed  into  the 
state  of  ultra-degradation  which  is  at  once  the  result  of 
putting  facilities  before  them  for  obtaining  ardent  spirits. 
Should  this  catastrophe  be  launched  amongst  them  there 
is  no  doubt  but  what  the  infamous  history  of  the  liquor 
traffic  and  its  results,  as  attached  to  our  name  in  West 
Coast  annals,  will  in  due  time  be  repeated.  It  is  impossible 
to  look  upon  the  philanthropic  work  of  the  African  Lakes 
Company,  and  also  that  of  the  planters  of  Mount  Zomba, 
without  sympathy  and  hope.  It  is  a  new  experiment  under¬ 
taken  in  faith. 

Steamers,  we  repeat,  are  plying  on  lakes  and  rivers  of  East 
Central  Africa  :  plantations  of  coffee  and  sugar  are  flourishing 
on  Zomba ;  produce  of  all  sorts  is  collected  from  the  natives, 
but  neither  the  Messrs.  Moir,  of  the  Steam  Navigation  enter¬ 
prise,  nor  the  Messrs.  Buchanan,  of  Zomba,  will  permit  any 
transactions  in  liquor.  We  need  hardly  add  that  the  large 
Mission  stations  of  the  English  and  Scotch  churches  through¬ 
out  East  Africa  uphold  this  regime  to  the  utmost.  We  are 
anxious  to  emphasize  this  new  departure  in  African  trading, 
as  it  may  serve  to  prove  what  is  possible  where  the  will  is 
present,  and  it  does  establish  an  invaluable  precedent,  we 
repeat. 

Few  persons  who  have  studied  the  wonderful  development 
of  prosperity  at  Zanzibar  during  the  reign  of  Seyyid  Burgash 
can  have  seen  the  efforts  made  by  Germany  of  late  to  annex 
territory  in  East  Africa  without  grave  apprehensions.  Resi¬ 
dent  as  our  Political  Agent  for  twenty-two  years,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Sir  John  Kirk,  G.C.M.G.,  has  supplied  just  the 
backbone  which  was  wanted  to  enable  the  State  to  take  its 
place  amongst  the  responsible  and  industrious  kingdoms  of 
the  East.  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  a  very  strict  Mahomedan, 
would  of  course  be  powerless  to  prohibit  the  development  of 
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German  trade,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation 
to  find  that  an  arrangement  has  been  come  to  by  which  the 
obstacle  of  a  25  per  cent,  duty  on  the  importation  of  spirits 
is  interposed  between  the  Hamburg  distiller  and  the  native, 
who  is  too  weak  in  the  presence  of  temptation  to  avoid 
poisoning  himself  with  rum.* 

How  far  the  Hamburgers  are  likely  to  join  hands  with 
us  in  trying  to  help  the  African  to  raise  himself  may  be 
inferred  if  we  introduce  a  letter  recently  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Hamburg  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
epistle  is  in  reply  to  one  addressed  to  him  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Lang,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remember  the  opinions  we  have  gathered  up 
from  various  travellers,  agents  and  commissioners,  whilst 
we  have  been  making  the  circuit  of  Africa;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  at  last  we  have  one  here  very  different  to  the 
general  run ! 

[  Translation .] 

“  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

“  Hamburg,  18/6/86. 

“Honoured  Sir, 

“  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  10th  inst.,  I  beg  to  state  that  tire 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  had  uo  opportunity  to  go  into  the  question  of 
the  liquor  traffic  in  Africa,  nor  is  it  known  to  them  that  in  any  part  of 
Africa  spirituous  liquors  arc  used  as  a  currency  and  a  circulating  medium 
with  the  natives.  The  question  of  the  liquor  traffic  has  been  brought 
before  the  public  through  the  press,  and  frequently  by  the  Imperial  Diet 
warmly  discussed.  Merchants  of  this  place  interested  in  the  African  trade 
are  of  opinion  that  measures  for  the  limiting  of  this  trade  are  injurious 
to  the  development  of  the  trade  with  those  countries,  and  that  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  those  liquors  as  carried  on  at  present  has  no  injurious  effect  upon 
the  natives.  The  assertions  made  by  opponents  that  the  cheap  liquors 
imported  into  Africa  are  deleterious  on  account  of  ingredients  contained 
in  them  have  been  disproved  by  an  official  investigation  made  upon 
ordinary  so-called  trade  rum  which  was  sent  in  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Cameroons. 

“  Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  ,l  Dr.  C.  Gutsciiam. 

“  Secretary .” 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  ramifications  of  the 
liquor  traffic  into  the  neighbouring  island  of  Madagascar, 
or  the  sphere  of  our  observations  would  become  too  large  to 

*  We  deeply  regret  to  learn  that  France  refuses  to  join  England  and 
Germany  in  this  treaty,  and  insists  on  the  old  5  per  cent,  duty  for  her  own 
importations.  As  a  consequence,  an  English  house  recently,  on  arrival, 
transferred  a  cargo  of  spirits  consigned  to  them  iuto  the  hands  of  a  French 
agent  who  cleared  it  at  5  per  cent. !  A  German  has  since  availed  himself 
of  a  similar  arrangement ! — Editor. 
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be  drawn  into  focus.  It  is,  however,  much  the  same  tale, 
only  with  this  difference — we  have  a  more  intellectual  and 
capable  people  to  deal  with  in  the  Hova  nation.  But  we 
cannot  disguise  our  alarm  when  we  know  only  too  well  that 
the  influence  of  the  Bourbon  sugar  planters  is  incessantly 
at  work  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Thwarted  in  their  cruel  op¬ 
pression  of  British  coolies,  and  only  too  well  represented 
in  the  French  Chambers,  the  Madagascar  expedition  has  been 
the  consequence.  At  any  time  less  preoccupied  than  the 
present  it  is  most  probable  that  some  protest  would  have 
gone  from  this  country  against  the  Protectorate  (!)  now 
spread  over  the  Comoro  Islands  by  France.  All  these 
annexations  mean  simply  sugar  growing.  Hitherto  the 
extensive  sugar  plantations  in  the  principal  island  of  the 
Comoro  group — Johanna — have  been  carried  on  through 
slave  labour,  either  chartered  by  Europeans  or  used  at  first 
hand.  We  have  had  to  notice  through  many  long  years  the 
willingness  on  the  part  of  France  to  allow  her  flag  to  be  used 
in  what  for  the  sake  of  euphony  has  been  termed  the  Free 
Emigration  trade.  This  simply  means  populating  these 
newly  “protected”  islands  with  slaves;  and  we  dread  lest, 
with  all  the  facilities  for  making  it,  the  tribes  of  the  adjacent 
seaboard  will  become  deluged  with  rum. 

A  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  exportation  of 
slaves  from  the  East  African  Coast  lately,  and  England’s 
preoccupation  with  matters  relating  to  her  own  internal 
economy  is  being  felt  terribly  wherever  she  has  hitherto 
undertaken  to  make  her  influence  felt  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tribes  whence  the  captives  are  drawn. 

We  need  hardly  pursue  the  subject  of  the  liquor  traffic 
further  northwards.  When  we  leave  Zanzibar  and  approach 
the  Red  Sea,  we  leave  nations  such  as  the  Masai,  the  So- 
inauli,  and  the  Gallas,  with  whom  traffic  of  this  kind  will 
probably  not  be  opened  largely. 

Mahomedanism  has  firmer  hold  on  the  people  when  we 
approach  the  Soudan,  and  the  North  of  Africa  can  hardly  be 
classed  with  the  regions  through  which  we  have  traced  the 
baneful  effects  of  the  trade  in  alcohol  in  one  form  or  another. 

There  are  one  or  two  reflections  which  force  themselves 
again  to  the  front  for  a  parting  word  before  we  close  this 
inquiry. 

Perhaps  few  are  aware  (except  they  are  interested  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  subject)  of  the  extraordinary  diminution  of 
drinking  amongst  the  labouring  classes  of  our  own  country. 
Say  what  we  may,  or  think  what  we  like  of  some  of  its 
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pardonable  eccentricities,  the  “  blue-ribbon  ”  movement  has 
had  a  success  which  must  have  astonished  its  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  patrons.  We  find  it  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet 
“mineral- water”  carts  traversing  the  same  districts  where 
hitherto  the  brewer’s  dray  alone  has  gone  its  rounds  to 
cater  for  public-house  requirements.  When  we  see  the 
same  names  on  carts  and  bottles,  showing  that  the  breweries 
now  have  to  manufacture  these  mineral-waters,  it  tells  its 
own  tale,  and  we  know  that  a  great  change  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  habits  of  our  people. 

Is  it  not  startling,  then,  to  find  that,  amongst  the  least 
understood  and  the  most  hardly  used  of  any  of  the  nations 
with  whom  we  are  brought  in  contact,  there  should  suddenly 
arise  an  inclination  to  break  away  also  from  the  bondage  of 
habitual  intoxication  ?  Perhaps  we  should  least  expect  such 
a  phenomenon  in  the  rum-soaked  countries  we  have  traded 
with  so  long  in  West  Africa,  and  hardly  less  so  in  Basuto¬ 
land,  where — alas  that  we  must  say  it! — the  presence  of 
natives  at  all  is  an  inconvenience  to  some !  But  the  pheno¬ 
menon  does  exist  for  all  that,  and  it  seems  hard  if  the 
Africans  are  left  to  work  out  the  problem  by  themselves  of 
their  elevation  from  an  abnormal  degradation. 

Then,  again,  if  a  hundredth  part  of  the  aspirations  of 
some  are  to  be  realised,  the  opening  up  of  the  Congo  basin 
is  to  increase  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  savage 
Africa  a  thousandfold.  We  have  drawn  freely  from  the 
transactions  at  Berlin,  and  we  are  certain  that  no  one  who 
was  present  in  that  city  during  the  Congress  could  be 
unaware  of  the  enormous  importance  of  this  “  Drink  ” 
question,  because  we  maintain  that  the  trader  in  liquor,  once 
admitted  to  the  country,  will  force  his  way  farther  and 
faster  than  any  possible  organisation  which  might  be  in¬ 
tended  to  set  a  limit  to  his  activity.  Rum  is  his  skeleton- 
key  in  more  senses  than  one  ! 

A  glance  at  the  discoveries  and  the  waterways  alone 
which  have  been  opened  out  is  quite  enough  to  show  us  that 
it  must  be  many  a  long  day,  and  at  the  end  of  many  a  long 
purse,  before  either  the  slave  dealer  or  the  liquor  trafficker 
shall  feel  the  land  made  too  hot  to  hold  him.  Even  then  we 
are  reckoning  that  the  machinery  will  exist,  at  all  events, 
on  paper,  and  in  international  agreements,  to  curb  him ;  but 
it  is  perhaps  premature  to  make  certain  of  it:  nothin" 
opposes  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  the  liquor  traffic  on  the 
Congo  at  present. 

Summing  up  all  the  evils  of  the  past-evils  intensified 
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by  our  treatment  of  this  unhappy  Continent — and  looking 
towards  the  future,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  revelation  of  the 
Congo’s  course  is  as  the  joint-hole  in  Africa’s  harness. 
Straight  to  the  heart  of  the  Continent  can  the  merchant  go. 
No  plodding  journey,  day  by  day,  through  pathless  swamps 
and  deadly  forests  on  foot ;  all  this  makes  way  now  for  the 
uninterrupted  run  of  the  steamer,  week  after  week.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  the  result  ?  The  answer  should,  in  some 
degree,  depend  upon  the  amount  of  interest  and  sympathy 
which  can  be  assured  to  an  attempt  such  as  this  to  gain  a 
hearing  for  the  Africans.  They  are  putting  forward  their 
spokesmen,  who  appeal  to  us  in  a  tongue  easily  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  England  has  long  passed  the  A  B  C  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  liberty ;  and,  where  she  has  helped  to  enchain  a 
people  with  a  desolating  vice,  she  should  be  the  first  to  offer 
a  willing  ear  when  she  is  asked  to  undo  the  wrong. 

H.  W. 


*,*  Any  communications  likely  to  add  more  weight  and 
interest  to  the  subject  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
f  onsidered  by  the  Committee.  These  should  be  directed  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  Rev.  R.  Lang,  offices  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  and  headed 
“  Liquor  Traffic  in  Africa.” 

The  following  bodies  have  combined  and  are  represented 
in  the  course  taken  : — 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Mission  Committee. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Mission  Committee. 

The  London  Missionary  Society. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts. 

The  United  Methodist  Free  Churches. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  Foreign  Mission  Board. 

The  Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa. 

The  Wesleyan'  Missionary  Society. 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  LIQUOR  INTO  CONGO  AND  THE  WEST¬ 
ERN  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 


Minutes  of  an  interview  between  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate,  and  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Ouyler,  president ;  Rev.  J. 
P.  Newman,  vice-president;  J.  N.  Stearns,  corresponding  secretary ; 
and  W.  T.  Hornaday,  of  the  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publi¬ 
cation  House,  on  February  8,  1S8S,  in  respect  to  the  introduction  of 
liquor  into  Congo  and  the  Western  Pacific  Islands. 


United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
February  8,  1888. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call. 

Present,  Messrs.  Sherman  (chairman),  Edmunds,  Frye,  Evarts, 
Dolph,  Morgan. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  STEARNS. 

Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  represent  the  National  Temperance 
Society  and  Publication  House,  organized  twenty-two  years  ago  by  325 
delegates  from  twenty-five  States  and  Territories,  with  vice  presidents 
in  every  State,  and  members  all  over  the  Union.  Our  work  covers  the 
nation.  This  society  is  thoroughly  non-partisan  in  politics  and  non-sec¬ 
tarian  in  religion,  embracing  all  parties  and  denominations. 

We  have  published  over  1,G00  varieties  of  publications  from  the  pens 
of  300  first-class  writers,  and  circulated  over  700,000,000  pages  of  tem¬ 
perance  literature  in  every  State  iu  the  Union,  and  every  country  on 
the  globe. 

We  come  before  you  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
iu  Africa  and  the  Western  Pacific  Islands,  caused  by  the  free  introduc¬ 
tion  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  the  demoralization  which  resulted  there¬ 
from. 

The  great  continent  of  Africa,  aud  especially  the  new  Free  State  of 
the  Congo,  with  its  50,000,000  of  people,  has  recently  been  opened  up 
to  the  commerce  and  civilization  of  the  world.  The  Berlin  Congress  of 
1S8I-’S5,  consisting  of  fourteen  great  powers,  guarantied  absolute  free 
trade  to  the  new  Republic,  and  declared  that  rum  should  have  the  right 
of  way;  and  the  Free  State  of  the  Congo  is  helpless  to  stop  the  great 
tide  of  devastation,  ruin,  and  death.  The  result  is  simply  appalling. 
Drunkenness  everywhere  abounds.  Great  ship  loads  of  rum  go  to  Af¬ 
rica.  Gin  and  whisky  constitute  the  principal  medium  of  currency. 
Legitimate  commerce  is  crippled  and  displaced  by  the  devastation  from 
intoxicating  diinks.  This  great  nation  can  not  afford  to  sit  idly  by  and 
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see  this  deadly  traffic  go  on  to  the  destruction  of  the  multitudes  that 
dwell  on  the  dark  continent. 

Canon  Farrar  says: 

The  drink  traffic  is  becoming  to  Africa  a  deadlier  evil  tkau  the  slave  trade. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  says : 

It  is  a  system  which,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  threatens  with  extinction  all  trades 
but  one. 

Worse,  and  ten  times  more  destructive  than  the  slave  trade,  it  is  fast 
destroying  the  native  races  of  Africa.  It  is  the  curse  of  universal 
Christendom.  Your  petitioners  ask  that  prompt  and  effective  meas¬ 
ures  be  adopted  for  the  discouragement  and  suppression  of  this  waste¬ 
ful  and  destructive  traffic  by  American  citizens. 

Let  Congress  invite  the  original  great  powers  to  unite  in  a  remedy 
for  this  giant  evil.  Let  the  American  Government  champion  the  cause 
of  temperance  in  Africa.  We  should  pass  a  law  against  all  exportation 
of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage.  This  country  must  eventually 
prohibit  the  exportation,  importation,  and  transportation,  as  well  as  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage. 

Among  the  papers  submitted  to  you  will  be  found  an  extract  from  the 
London  Times,  which  shows  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  had 
taken  steps  to  arrive  at  some  international  agreement  on  the  question  of 
the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Western  Pacific  Islands, 
but  that  it  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  did  not  see  its  way  to  enter  into  the  agreement.  Thi  s 
committee  ought  to  test  this  matter  before  the  Department  of  State, 
and  see  if  the  United  States  Government  decline  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement. 

At  a  large  meeting  held  in  England,  called  by  the  Church  Temperance 
Society,  the  right  honorable  and  right  reverend  the  lord  bishop  of 
Loudon  presiding,  a  committee  on  “  Native  Races  and  the  Liquor  Traf¬ 
fic”  was  selected  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  people  of  England  and 
other  countries.  Also  a  “  National  Temperance  Federation  ”  of  some 
twenty  representative  organizations  of  Great  Britain  was  formed  for  the 
same  object.  I  submit  the  extract  from  the  London  Times  giving  the 
official  account  of  the  reply  of  the  British  House  of  Lords  to  an  inquiry 
on  this  subject. 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  president  of  our  society,  has  come  from  New 
York  expressly  to  present  this  matter  before  your  honorable  committee. 

Senator  Morgan.  Have  you  any  papers  you  would  like  to  leave  with 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Stearns.  I  will  leave  this  extract  from  the  London  Times. 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
fFrom  the  Loudon  Times  of  August  17,  1887.] 

The  drink  traffic  in  the  Western  Pacific  Islands. 

Enrl  Do  La  Warr  asked  whether  Her  Majesty’s  Government  proposed  to  take  auy 
steps  to  promote  an  international  understanding  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  sale 
ot  intoxicating  spirits  to  the  uatives  of  the  Western  Pacific  Islands ;  also  whether  there 
existed  auy  agreement  on  this  subject  between  Germany  and  this  couutry  which  was 
in  torce  at  the  present  time ;  and  whether  papers  could  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House.  He  believed  that  the  subject  to  which  ho  had  referred  had  been  under  the 
notice  and  consideration  of  successive  Governments,  and  also  that  attempts  had  been 
made  to  place  some  check  upon  an  evil  which  had  tended  in  a  great  measure  to  de¬ 
moralize  the  native  population  in  places  where  British  ot  other  European  settlements 
or  colonies  had  been  established.  But  it  did  not  appear  that  much  good  had  as  yet 
resulted. 
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Until  some  official  papers  were  before  the  House  it  would  be  premature  to  enter  into 
many  details ;  but  there  could,  he  regretted  to  say,  be  uo  doubt — and  he  believed  the 
fact  would  be  .admitted  by  colonial  governors — that  the  trade  in  intoxicating  spirits 
had  been  the  source  of  great  evil.  It  had  tended  to  demoralize  native  populations, 
and  to  hinder,  if  not  in  some  instances  to  neutralize,  efforts  which  had  been  made  in 
the  cause  of  civilization.  It  was,  he  believed,  a  notorious  fact  that  European  settlers, 
dating  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America,  had  not  infre¬ 
quently  introduced  vices  and  a  lower  tone  of  morality  than  previously  existed  among 
the  natives.  He  did  not  say  that  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  spirits  was  the  only 
cause,  but  it  added  greatly  to  it,  and  thus  traders,  who  invariably  followed  the  steps 
of  those  who  desired  to  be  the  bearers  of  civilization,  had  unhappily  too  often  pro¬ 
duced  the  very  opposite  results  of  vice  and  immorality.  A  great  check  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  put  upon  this  if  some  international  understanding  could  be  arrived  at  by 
which  traffic  in  spirits  and  intoxicating  liquors  could  be,  if  not  altogether  stopped, 
at  least  controlled. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  had  of  late  been  called,  for  political  reasons,  to  the 
Western  Pacific  Islands,  and  he  would  ask  the  noble  earl  below  him  whether  papers 
relating  to  those  islands  on  the  subject  to  which  he  now  referred  could  be  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House.  He  would  specially  mention  papers  referring  Is  an  agreement 
which,  as  he  was  informed,  existed  between  Germany  and  this  country  relative  to  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  islands  subject  to  their  influence.  He  might  also 
refer  to  the  Samoa  Islands,  where  German  trading  iu  spirits  appeared  to  be  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent.  He  would,  however,  ask  the  noble  earl  not  to  confine  the 
information  which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  was  prepared  to  give  to  the  places  only 
which  he  had  mentioned.  There  were,  it  was  to  be  feared,  many  others  which  were 
suffering  from  the  same  evil.  He  held  iu  his  hand  the  report  of  a  meeting  of  native 
chiefs  recently  held  at  King  William’s  Town,  iu  Cape  Colony.  One  of  the  speakers, 
a  Caffre  chief,  said  that  he  knew  it  was  a  custom  of  the  English  to  sell  drink  to  their 
subjects;  but,  he  added,  why  was  drink  brought  into  native  localities  to  impoverish 
and  degrade  the  people?  These  words  briefly  and  concisely  stated  the  case  which  he 
desired  to  briug  under  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  He  trusted  then- 
lordships  would  be  put  in  full  possession  of  information  generally  on  this  subject,  and 
especially  as  regarded  the  possibility  of  an  international  agreement  for  carrying  out 
a  united  course  of  action. 

The  earl  of  Onslow  said  the  Government  were  alive  to  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
trade  iu  intoxicating  liquors,  and  alsoiu  arms  and  ammunition,  in  the  Western  Pacific 
Islands.  Steps  had  been  taken  to  endeavor  to  arrive  at  some  international  agree¬ 
ment.  on  the  subject ;  bur.  unfortunately,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  did  not 
see  its  way  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  and  Her  Majesty’s  Government  had  therefore 
been  compelled  to  abandon  the  scheme.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would,  however, 
lose  no  opportunity  that  might  be  afforded  for  renewing  negotiations  upou  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Iu  the  absence  of  the  noble  marquis,  he  might,  he  thought,  say  that  there  was 
no  agreement  existing  with  Germany  on  the  subject.  Each  nation  prohibited  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  in  its  own  colonies  and  protected  territories  of  the  Western 
Pacific.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  lay  upon  the  table  any  papers  relating  to 
the  negotiations  on  this  subject  in  former  years,  and  he  hoped  that  upon  that  under¬ 
standing  the  noble  earl  would  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


REMARKS  OF  REV.  DR.  THEODORE  L.  CUYLER. 

Dr.  Cuyler.  Mr.  Chairman  and  geutleinen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
here  before  you  this  morning  for  a  few  moments  as  president  of  the 
National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House,  which  is  a  non¬ 
partisan  and  non-sectarian  organization,  founded  chiefly  by  our  old 
friend,  William  E.  Dodge,  who  held  the  office  I  have  the  honor  to  hold 
for  eighteen  years.  We  sent  to  your  honorable  committee  a  memorial, 
which  I  will  read  to  you  : 

To  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

Your  memorialists,  the  board  of  managers  of  the  National  Temperance  Society,  re¬ 
spectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  great  devastation  now  being  caused  among  the 
native  races  of  Africa  by  the  introduction  among  them,  by  American  and  other  traders, 
of  intoxicating  liquors;  to  the  fact  that  America  is  estimated  to  have  sent  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  alone  in  1884-85  an  aggregate  of  921,412  gallons  of  spirits  ;  that  the 
wholesale  demoralization  and  ruin  thus  resulting  from  strong  drink  is  a  great  injury 
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tain  men  and  women  of  our  own  country  seek  to  civilize  and  Cliristainize ;  and  we 
hereby  earnestly  ask  you,  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  vested  in  you  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  “to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations”  (article 
1,  section  8),  promptly  to  adopt  appropriate  and  effective  measures  for  the  discourage¬ 
ment  aud  suppression  of  this  wasteful  aud  destructive  African  exportation  of  intox¬ 
icating  liquors  by  Americau  citizens. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  committee  may  recall  the  fact  that  when  the 
Congo  Conference  was  held  four  of  the  representatives  earnestly  sought 
not  only  the  entire  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  but  to  prohibit  all 
traffic  in  intoxicants  with  the  native  tribes.  The  honorable  Mr.  Kas- 
son,  representing  this  country,  took  a  very  active  part.  Sir  Edward 
Mallett,  representing  Great  Britain,  took  an  equally  strong  position,  as 
did  also  the  representatives  of  Belgium  and  Italy.  But,  as  they  re¬ 
quired  unanimity,  these  four  were  overruled,  and  there  is  practically  a 
free  and  unhindered  traffic  in  intoxicants  iu  the  whole  vast  Congo  Free 
State. 

Two  results  are  clearly  to  be  seen.  The  first  is  the  enormous  impor¬ 
tation  of  liquor,  Germany  importing  7,000,000  gallons ;  Holland  comes 
next  with  about  1,000,000.  That  is  two  years  ago,  the  latest  reports  we 
have.  Gur  own  country  comes  third;  for  the  importation  in  1S66  from 
Boston  alone  was  733,000  gallons,  the  largest  cargo  of  rum,  I  suppose, 
ever  sent  out  of  Boston  in  one  solid  cargo  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  I7ow, 
Mr.  Stanley  will  tell  you,  as  will' the  commercial  men  and  the  mission¬ 
aries  there,  that  at  once  on  the  introduction  of  rum  or  spirituous  liquors 
among  the  tribes  of  Africa  (which  is  a  new  thing)  a  thirst  is  awakened 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  demand  at  once  is  made  on  the  arrival  of  ves¬ 
sels  from  this  country  or  England  for  strong  drink.  The  people  are 
becoming  very  rapidly  degraded  and  demoralized.  Their  chiefs  are 
being  made  drunkards.  Iu  fact,  the  demand  for  it  aud  the  habit  of  it 
surpasses  even  what  we  observed  among  the  aborigines  of  this  country 
in  times  past. 

The  first  point  we  make  is  this:  America,  England,  and  the  other  so- 
called  Christian  nations  of  the  world  have  fairly  become  the  destroyers 
of  the  native  races  of  Africa,  and  even  on  the  question  of  national  honor 
we  would  urge  that  this  couutry  should  lead  in  the  matter  of  prohibit¬ 
ing  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  agitation  in  England.  Memorials  are 
being  sent  to  Parliament  constantly.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  out  with  a  most  powerful  appeal  to  the  Christian  people  of  England 
and  also  to  their  bishops  and  missionaries  in  Africa.  That  is  the  first 
reason. 

The  second  reason  is  this :  This  rum  traffic  is  destroying  legitimate 
commerce.  The  testimony  is  that  when  a  vessel  arrives  in  Africa  from 
this  country  or  from  England  bringing  our  own  fabrics  for  sale  in  order 
to  purchase  palm  oil,  ivory,  and  the  other  products  of  Africa,  they 
refuse  the  fabrics  if  they  can  get  liquor.  Vessels  have  been  known  to 
take  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cargo  of  fabrics  and  give  instead 
of  them  gin  aud  rum.  I  have  a  paper  from  an  English  gentleman  who 
said  the  cotton  fabrics  on  board  foreign  vessels  were  returned  with  no 
demand  for  them  and  the  clamor  was  for  “strong  drink.”  It  looks  now 
very  much  as  if  iu  that  magnificent  Congo  country,  on  which  the  eye  of 
the  world  is  now  placed,  the  traffic  was  going  to  take  this  shape — that 
palm-oil,  etc.,  are  to  be  brought  out  by  the  vessels  of  the  great  Christiau 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  they  in  return  are  to  become  the  great  dram- 
sellers  of  Christendom  to  poor  benighted  Africa. 

If  this  huge  wrong  is  ever  to  be  arrested  it  must  be  arrested  now, 
because  the  evil  grows  worse  and  worse.  The  appetite  gets  stronger ; 
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the  knowledge  that  the  natives  can  get  gin  and  rum  becomes  wider, 
and  soon  the  evil  will  become  irreparable. 

Now,  just  one  more  point.  You  are  very  well  aware  that  all  over 
our  country  there  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  traffic  in 
intoxicants.  You  knoV  that  in  our  country  there  is  every  shade  of 
opinion  from  those  who  would  not  restrict  at  all  to  those  who  would 
totally  suppress  it.  I  believe  that  the  best  men  of  all  parties  .and  of 
all  creeds  will  sustain  your  honorable  committee — will  sustain  the 
Senate  and  the  House  and  our  Government— in  decreeing  an  entire  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  exportation  of  these  vile  drinks  to  that  easily-tempted 
and  easily -destroyed  people  of  Africa. 

I  can  not  conceive  that  America  could  assume  a  more  noble  position 
before  the  Christian  and  civilized  people  of  the  world  than  if  she  should 
order  that  not  a  gallon  should  be  sent  from  our  ports  to  any  of  the  ports 
of  the  Congo  Free  States  of  Africa.  Surely,  when  we  remember  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country  as  identified  with  that  dark  continent,  it  would  seem 
that  God  has  given  us  this  great  opportunity  to  take  this  noble  stand, 
and  we  will  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  two  arguments  I  present,  then,  are,  first,  the  destructive  influ¬ 
ence  of  liquors  upon  the  African  tribes;  and  then  the  fact  that  it  does 
look  as  if  it  would  be  destructive  of  all  the  legitimate  traffic  in  fabrics 
that  we  could  send  to  that  country. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  allowing  me,  very  briefly, 
to  present  the  salient  points  which  occur  to  me  in  favor  of  this  memo¬ 
rial. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  HORNADAY. 

Mr.  Hornaday.  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  give  you  a  lit¬ 
tle  information  in  regard  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Congo  Conference, 
and  particularly  the  portion  of  the  general  act  relating  to  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  liquor.  ‘  I  have  summed  it  up  in  this  little  work  in  a  few  sen¬ 
tences.  ,  „  ,  , .  . 

Article  I  declares  that  “The  trade  of  all  natious  shall  be  entirely 
free.”  Article  II,  “  That  goods  imported  shall  pay  no  taxes  except  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  trade and  Article  IV ,  that  “  Goods  imported 
shall  remain  free  of  all  charges  for  entry  and  transit.”  All  of  the  above 
are  simply  three  different  forms  for  the  declaration  of  the  same  thing, 
and  I  have  quoted  the  exact  lauguage  of  the  text. 

Senator  Edmunds.  You  think  that  was  intended  to  preclude  police 
regulations  for  preserving  the  lives  and  health  of  the  people  there  '? 

Mr.  Hornaday.  So  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  the  only  things  that 
taxes  are  allowed  for  are  the  following: 

“  1.  Taxes  of  the  port  for  the  actual  use  of  certain  local  establish¬ 
ments,  such  as  wharves,  warehouses,  etc. 

“  2.  Pilotage  dues  on  sections  of  the  river,  or  where  it  appears  nec¬ 
essary  to  establish  stations  of  certified  pilots. 

“  3.  Dues  in  respect  to  the  technical  and  administrative  expenses  im¬ 
posed  in  the  general  interest  of  navigation  and  comprising  light-house, 
beacon,  and  buoyage  dues.”  . 

You  will  see  that  this  allows  no  income  whatever  for  the  judicial  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  country.  Now,  I  will  read  next  the  portion  of  the 
act  in  relation  to  the  traffic  in  liquor.  It  was  not  formulated  as  one  of 
the  acts  of  the  general  act,  but  they  called  it  a  “suggestion 

The  powers  represented  at  the  conference,  desiring  that  the  indigenous  population 
may  be  guarded  against  the  evils  arising  from  the  abuse  of  strong  driuk,  avow  tneir 
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"jshthat  an  agreement  may  be  established  between  them  to  regulate  the  difficulties 
which  might  arise  on  this  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conciliate  the  rights  of 
mate1111^  TV1™1  tlie  interests  of  commerce,  in  60  far  as  these  interests  may  be  legiti- 

u suggestion”  was  the  result  of  a  conference  in  regard  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  liquors.  The  representatives  of  the  four 
countries,  as  you  have  already  been  informed,  held  that  the  traffic  in 
alcohol  should  be  prohibited,  or  at  least  regulated.  Unfortunately  the 
conference  was  so  constituted  that  the  objection  of  countries  represented 
there  could  nullify  the  act  of  these  four;  and,  unfortunately  again,  the 
representatives  ot  Germany  and  The  Netherlands  objected  to  any  tem¬ 
perance  legislation  whatever. 

The  result  Dr.  Cuyler  has  given  you.  In  the  year  1886,  10,000,000 
gallons  were  imported  into  Africa. 

Adjourned. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Article  I. — The  Name. 

The  name  of  this  association  shall  be 

“  The  Princeton  Anti-Liquor  League.’ 

Article  II. — The  Object. 

Its  object  shall  be  the  total  suppression  of  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors  in  the  Township  of  Princeton,  except 
for  sacramental,  medicinal,  scientific  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  purposes ;  also  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and 
physical  well  being  of  the  victims  of  this  traffic,  includ¬ 
ing  the  seller  as  well  as  the  buyer. 

Article  III. — The  Work. 

To  attain  the  object,  as  stated  in  Article  II,  its  work 
shall  be 

Sec.  1.  Public  Sentiment.— The  creation  of  a  con. 
trolling  public  sentiment  favorable  to  this  object,  by 
popular  addresses,  attractive  meetings,  instructive 
literature,  varied  entertainments  and  direct  personal 
appeal. 
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Seo.  2.  Baying  Votes. — The  eutire  suppression,  by 
every  legitimate  means  that  money  and  the  best  legal 
talent  can  command,  of  the  monstrous  crime  of  buying 
and  selling  votes ;  as  its  continuance  will  make  im¬ 
possible  the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  this 
association  is  organized. 

Sec.  3.  Proper  Officials.— The  nomination  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  officials  who  heartily  approve  of  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  object  of  this  association,  either 
through  the  Democratic,  Republican  or  Prohibition 
party,  or,  failing  in  this,  by  independent  action,  as 
soon  as  a  majority  of  voters  are  members  of  this 
League. 

Sec.  4.  Enforcement  of  Laws.—  The  careful  inspec¬ 
tion  of  all  laws  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  the  procuring  the  passage  of  new  laws  when 
needed,  and  the  most  watchful  care  to  compel  their 
enforcement. 

Article  IV. — Membership. 

Sec.  1.  All  residents  of  all  ages,  of  Princeton 
Township,  male  and  female,  are  eligible  to  member¬ 
ship,  who  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  absolute  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  Borough  and  Township 
of  Princeton,  and  whose  names  are  approved  by  the 
proper  committee. 

Sec.  2.  The  names  of  all  applicants  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  League  for  one  week 
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before  final  action,  that  objections,  if  there  are  any, 
may  be  offered  to  the  membership  committee  for  their 
consideration. 

Sec.  3.  If  for  any  reason  the  membership  commit¬ 
tee  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  member  has  forfeited  his 
right  to  membership,  they  shall  recommend  his  expul¬ 
sion  to  the  Advisory  committee,  who,  if  concurring, 
shall  expel  him  from  the  League. 

Sec.  4.  Honorai'y  MtmberB. — Any  non-resident  may 
become  a  member  of  the  League  by  the  payment  of 
$10.00  per  annum  ;  or  may  become  a  Life-member  by 
the  payment  of  $100.00. 

Article  V. — Officers. 

The  officers  of  this  League  shali  be  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Editor,  Coun¬ 
selor,  Chaplain  and  Inspector,  who  shall  be  annually 
elected  by  the  League  Council,  and  who  shall  serve 
without  salary  with  the  exception  of  the  Inspector. 

Article  VI.— Advisory  Committee. 

The  Advisory  Committee  shall  consist  of  one  repre¬ 
sentative  from  each  religious  denomination,  pastors 
if  possible,  and  one  each  from  the  College  and  Semin¬ 
ary,  making  eleven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  to  continue  in  office  as  long  as  they  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  League  as  judged 
by  the  League  Council. 


Article  VII. — Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  seventeen 
men  of  whom  four  shall  be  College  students  and  three 
Seminary  students,  nominated  by  their  respective 
classes,  together  with  the  League  Vice-President  who 
shall  be  Chairman.  This  committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Vice-President. 


Article  VIII.— Finance  Committee. 

The  Finance  Committee  shall  consist  of  four  men 
appointed  by  the  Treasurer  who  shall  be  the  Chair¬ 
man. 

Article  IX.— The  Building  Committee. 

The  Building  Committee  shall  consist  of  four  men, 
appointed  by  the  President  who  shall  be  the  Chair¬ 
man. 


Article  X.— Literature  and  Printing 
Committee. 

This  committee  shall  consist  of  four  men,  appointed 
by  the  Editor,  who  shall  be  its  Chairman. 

Article  XL— Lecture  Committee. 

This  oommittee  shall  consist  of  four  men,  appointed 
by  the  Chaplain,  who  shall  be  its  Chairman. 
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Article  XII. — Entertainment  Committee. 
This  committee  shall  consist  of  two  ladies  and  two 
gentlemen,  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  who  shall  be 
its  Chairman. 


Article  XIII.— The  Membership  Committee. 

This  committee  shall  consist  of  four  men  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  who  shall  be  its  chairman. 

Article  XIV. — Committee  on  Borough  and 
Township  Elections. 

This  committee  shall  consist  of  the  eight  officers  of 
the  League — viz.,  the  President,  Vice  President,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Treasurer,  Editor,  Chaplain,  Counselor  and 
Inspector. 

Artici.b  XV. — Committee  on  the  Ladies 
Department. 

This  committee  shall  consist  of  four  men  appointed 
by  the  Chaplain  who  shall  be  its  Chairman. 


Article  XVI. — Committee  on  the  Young  Folks 
Department. 

This  committee  shall  consist  of  four  men  appointed 
by  the  Chaplain  who  shall  be  its  Chairman. 
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Article  XVII.— Committee  on  Laws  and 
Legislation. 

This  committee  shall  consist  of  four  men  appointed 
by  the  Counselor  who  shall  be  its  Chairman. 

Article  XVIII. — Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  the  President, 
Vice  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Counselor. 

Article  XIX. — The  League  Council. 

The  League  Council  shall  consist  of  forty-one  per¬ 
sons  as  follows  :  The  eight  League  officers,  the  five 
officers  of  the  Ladies  League,  the  eleven  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  and  the  seventeen  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  It  shall  be  a  thoroughly 
representative  body. 

Article  XX. — Change  in  Constitution. 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  shall  be  made  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  League  Council.  A  notice  of 
the  intended  change  shall  be  given  at  a  previous  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Council. 
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Article  I.— Meetings. 

Sec.  1.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  League  Council 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  February,  May, 
August  and  December.  Special  meetings  of  the 
League  Council  can  be  called  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Sec.  2.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  mouth. 

Sec.  3  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Monday 
of  each  month. 

Sec.  4.  The  other  committees  will  assemble  at  the 
call  of  their  respective  chairmen. 

Sec.  5.  A  general  meeting  of  the  League,  including 
the  entire  membership  of  men,  women  and  young 
folks,  can  be  called  by  the  President  at  the  request  of 
any  of  the  committees. 
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Article  II. — Duties  of  Officers  and  Committees. 

Sec.  1.  The  President. — The  President  shall  preside 
at  the  meetings  of  the  League  and  Council,  shall  be 
ex-officio  a  member  of  each  slanding  committee,  and 
shall  sign  all  orders  on  the  Treasurer  for  money  to 
be  expended.  As  Chairman  of  the  Building  Commit¬ 
tee  he  must  endeavor  to  raise  the  money  necessary  to 
erect  a  suitable  League  Building. 

Sec.  2.  The  Vice-President. — The  Vice-President  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  the  President  in  his  absence, 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  must 
be  responsible  for  the  practical  accomplishment  of  the 
work  for  which  the  League  is  formed.  Through  his 
committee  he  can  assemble  the  League  Council  when 
he  needs  their  aid. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  take  charge  of  all  correspondence,  and  to 
keep  correct  minutes  of  the  League  meetings,  includ¬ 
ing  the  meetings  of  the  League  Council  and  the 
Advisory  and  Executive  committees  of  which  he  is 
ex-officio  a  member.  He  shall  keep  a  roll  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  notify  them  of  their  reception  into  the 
League.  He  shall  audit  all  accounts  and,  if  correct, 
present  them  to  the  Treasurer  for  payment,  with  his 
own  and  the  President’s  signatures.  He  shall  send 
out  all  notices  for  regular  meetings,  and  all  calls  for 
meetings  of  committees  through  the  respective  Chair¬ 
men.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Entertain- 
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meats  and  on  Membership  he  will  direct  the  work 
through  these  Committees. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer.— The  Treasurer  shall  have 
the  sole  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  League.  He 
shall  collect  and  disburse  all  moneys  of  the  League 
and  keep  a  correct  account  thereof.  He  shall  only  pay 
out  money  on  orders  issued  by  the  Secretary  and 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary.  In  the  event 
of  the  erection  of  a  League  Building  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  collection  of  large  sums  of  money  the  Treasurer 
shall  give  bonds  in  amount  equal  to  the  sum  to  be 
expended,  and  the  temporary  disposition  of  the  money 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Finance  Committee.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Fiuance  Committee  it  shall  be  his 
duty  through  this  Committee  to  devise  means  to  raise 
the  money  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
of  the  association. 

Sec.  5.  The  Editor.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Editor  to  secure  a  column  in  our  local  paper  and  each 
week  to  present  through  it  to  the  public,  earnest 
appeals,  convincing  arguments,  encouraging  facts  or 
items  of  news,  all  tending  to  build  up  a  public  senti¬ 
ment  favorable  to  the  entire  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  the  Borough  and  Township  of  Princeton.  He 
can  appoint  two  Assistant  Editors  to  aid  him  in  this 
work  and  can  call  upon  all  members  of  the  League  to 
collect  and  furnish  appropriate  articles  ;  but  all  must 
be  revised  and  edited  by  him.  As  Chairman  of  the 
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Committee  on  Literature  and  Printing  he  will  direct 
this  work  through  the  Committee. 

Sec,  fi.  The  Chaplain. — As  this  League  has  been 
formed  with  the  one  purpose  of  honoring  God  and 
benelittiug  our  fellow  men,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Chaplain  to  open  each  meeting  with  a  prayer  for 
Divine  guidance.  He  is  a  member,  ex-officio,  of  all 
Committees,  and  should  attend  the  quarterly  meetings 
of  the  League  Council,  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  fortnightly  meetings  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  In  the  event  of  his  inabil¬ 
ity  to  be  present  at  any  particular  meeting,  he  should 
delegate  some  member  to  officiate  in  his  place,  that 
none  of  the  above  meetings  may  be  opened  without 
prayer.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Lectures, 
Ladies  Department  and  Young  Folks  Department, 
he  shall  direct  this  work  through  these  several  Com¬ 
mittees. 

Sec.  7.  The  Inspector. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Inspector  to  see  that  no  unlawful  means  are  used  to 
interfere  with  the  work  or  to  defeat  the  ends  for 
which  this  League  is  formed.  If  he  shall  be  invested 
with  legal  authority,  he  shall  personally  prevent  any 
such  unlawful  proceedings  if  possible.  If  not,  he  shall 
report  the  some  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  which 
be  is,  ex-officio,  a  member,  and  under  whose  immediate 
orders  he  acts.  For  his  services  he  shall  receive 
a  suitable  salary,  and  will  be  required  to  subscribe 
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to  the  following  oath  of  office.  “I  solemnly  swear 
that  I  will  be  true  to  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
this  League  as  expressed  in  its  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  and  that  I  will  faithfully  perform  the  duties 
required  of  me  by  the  League.” 

Sec.  8.  The  Advisory  Committee.— The  Advisory 
Committee  is  the  last  court  of  appeal  in  all  cases  of 
discipline.  When  the  Inspector  through  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  reports  a  violation  of  the  law,  the 
Advisory  Committee  shall  decide  whether  the  law¬ 
breaker  shail  be  arrested  and  prosecuted. 

As  this  Committee  is  formed  of  representatives  from 
each  of  the  churches,  the  College  and  the  Seminary, 
it  shall  be  its  first  and  most  important  duty  to  give 
the  League  so  commanding  a  position  in  our  com¬ 
munity,  that  it  shall  compel  universal  respect  and  thus 
enable  the  League  to  exert  a  strong  moral  influence. 

As  it  is  composed  so  largely  of  pastors  and  ministers, 
the  moral  and  educational  work  amoDg  those  who  are 
being  ruined  by  drink  is  intrusted  to  its  care.  All 
such  cases  will  be  reported  to  this  Committee  who  by 
rendering  substantial  aid  to  families  so  distressed  will 
save  precious  lives  and  win  adherents  to  our  cause. 
Men  of  prominence  and  influence  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  will  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to 
attach  to  our  cause. 

Sec.  9.  The  Executive  Committee. — Upon  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  devolves  the  carrying  into  practical 
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effect  of  the  purposes  of  the  League.  They  are  the 
immediate  supporters  aud  official  aids  of  the  Inspector. 
As  he  is  required  to  report  to  them,  they  will  he  con¬ 
stantly  cognizant  of  his  acts  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  thorough  and  efficient  discharge  of  his  duty. 
If  in  any  event  he  needs  additional  aid,  professional, 
or  otherwise,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  convene 
the  League  Council  (as  is  its  privilege)  aud  submit 
the  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council.  If 
the  Council  so  directs,  and  orders  the  necessary  expen¬ 
diture  of  money,  it  sliall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  to  furnish  to  the  Inspector  the  aid 
required,  and  draw  upou  the  Treasurer  through  the 
Secretary  for  the  money  needed. 

Sec.  10.  The  Finance  Committee. — It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Finance  Committee  to  iuspect  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer  and  report  the  same  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  at  its  monthly  meetings.  It  shall  direct 
where  the  League  funds  shall  be  deposited  and  how 
invested,  if  not  required  for  immediate  use,  that  it 
may  draw  interest. 

Sec.  11.  The  Building  Committee. — As  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  the  closing  of  all  saloons  may  be  said 
to  work  an  injury  to  a  certain  class  of  our  citizens, 
viz.,  in  depriving  them  of  a  place  of  social  resort,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Building  Committee,  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible,  to  raise  the  necessary  amount 
of  money  and  then  cause  to  be  erected,  in  a  central 
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location,  a  large  substantial  building,  in  which  there 
shall  be  rooms  for  sensible  and  innocent  amusements 
and  recreation,  a  large  ball  for  popular  entertain¬ 
ments  and  lectures,  a  reading  room  and  library,  a 
gymnasium  and  a  restaurant,  in  which  tea,  coffee  and 
other  non-alcoholic  drinks,  together  with  a  good  lunch, 
can  be  obtained  at  all  hours  of  the  day  up  to  10  P.  M. 

In  the  mean  time  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  to  rent  a  house  suitable  for' the  immediate 
wants  of  the  League. 

Sec.  12.  Literature  and  Printing  Committee—  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  this  Committee  to  either  buy  or  have 
printed  leaflets  for  distribution  on  such  subjects  as 
shall  aid  in  forming  a  favorable  public  sentiment.  It 
shall  also  select  books  for  the  Library  and  have  charge 
of  the  same.  It  shall  order  and  supervise  all  printing 
and  advertising  under  the  direction  of  its  Chairman, 
the  Editor. 


Sec.  13.  The  Lecture  Committee—  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  this  committee  as  often  as  once  a  month,  if  possible, 
to  secure  promineut  and  attractive  speakers  who  shall 
deliver  free  lectures  on  subjects  calculated  to  advance 
the  cause  for  which  the  League  is  organized,  especially 
such  as  can  give  reliable  statements  ol  the  P'ac Leal 
workings  of  Prohibition  in  other  places  The  Chair- 
man  of  this  committee  is  the  Chaplain. 


Sec.  14.  Entertainment  Committee.— It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  this  committee  under  its  chairman,  the  Sec 
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retary,  to  devise  and  carry  out  frequent  and  varied 
entertainments  in  the  rooms  of  the  League,  which 
shall  attract  and  interest  those  whom  it  is  the  object 
of  this  organization  to  reach  and  influence. 

Sec.  15.  Membership  Committee.  —  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  this  committee  to  receive  all  proposals  for 
membership,  to  place  them  on  the  bulletin  for  one 
week,  and  if  no  objections  are  offered  to  notify  appli¬ 
cants  of  their  acceptance.  In  other  matters  they  are 
to  be  governed  by  Article  4  of  the  Constitution.  The 
League  Secretary  is  the  Chairman  of  this  committee. 

Seo.  16.  Committee  on  Borough  and  Township  Elec¬ 
tions.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  eight  officers  of  the  League,  when  the 
League  shall  be  sufficiently  strong  to  control  an  elec¬ 
tion.  to  indicate  to  the  several  political  parties  the 
names  the  League  desires  to  have  nominated,  these 
names  having  been  chosen  by  the  League  Council  of 
Forty-one.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  secure  these 
nominations  in  this  manner,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
this  Committee  to  issue  to  the  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  an  Independent  League  Ticket,  bearing  the 
names  of  men  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  object  of 
the  League,  selected  as  above  stated.  It  shall  then 
be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  see  that  the  election 
is  fairly  conducted,  that  there  is  no  illegal  voting  or 
buying  of  votes,  and  it  shall  be  authorized  to  call 
upon  the  Inspector  and  Executive  Committee  to  assist 
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iu  this  work  cm  Election  day.  If  the  Inspector  is  of 
the  opinion  that  he  needs  additional  paid  and  skilled 
assistants  on  Election  day,  this  Committee  shall  pro¬ 
cure  it  through  the  League  Council. 

Sec.  17.  Committee  on  Ladies  Department. — It  shall 
he  the  duty  of  this  committee  under  its  Chairman,  the 
Chaplain,  to  organize  a  Branch  Ladies  League,  having 
a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and 
Matron,  and  through  them  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
co-operation  of  as  many  of  the  women  of  Princeton  as 
possible  in  the  work  of  the  League. 

Sec.  18.  Committee  on  Young  Folks  Department. — 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  under  its  Chair 
roan,  the  Chaplain,  to  organize  a  Young  Folks 
Department,  with  a  President,  Vice-President,  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Treasurer.  Its  object  shall  be  to  interest 
the  young  people  in  this  work  and  educate  them  in 
regard  to  its  vital  importance. 

Sec.  19.  Committee  on  Laws  and  Legislation. — It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  under  its  Chairman, 
the  Counselor,  to  carefully  inspect  all  laws  bearing  on 
League  work,  to  propose  the  passage  by  the  Legislature 
of  new  laws  when  needed,  and  to  advise  the  Executive 
Committee  how  best  to  secure  their  enforcement. 

Sec.  20.  The  Board  of  Trustees. — In  the  event  of  the 
League  owning  real  estate,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  have  the  League  incorporated. 
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It  shall  make  all  contracts  and  enter  into  all  legal 
obligations.  It  shall  be  the  legal  custodian  of  all  the 
property  of  the  League. 

Sec.  21.  The  League  Council. — The  League  Council, 
consisting  of  the  forty-one  members  named  in  the 
Constitution,  shall  elect  the  eight  officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  annually  at  its  February  meeting.  Every  interest 
represented  in  the  League  will  have  a  voice  in  this  Coun¬ 
cil.  There  shall  be  no  expenditure  of  money,  nor  the 
employment  of  any  additional  paid  officials  without 
its  sanctions.  It  shall  direct  any  committee  to  per¬ 
form  any  specified  work  coming  within  its  province. 
Upon  it  devolves  the  authority  to  amend  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  By-Laws,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  notice  of 
change  having  been  giving  at  a  previous  meeting. 

Sec.  22.  Elections. — The  election  of  officers  shall 
take  place  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  League 
Council.  A  special  election  in  the  case  of  vacancies 
can  be  held  at  any  of  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
League  Council.  A  majority  vote  is  necessary  for 
election.  The  voting  shall  be  by  ballot. 

Sec.  23.  Quorum. — In  committees  of  five,  three  shall 
be  a  quorum.  Five  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Advisory  Committee, 
and  21  of  the  League  Council. 

Sec.  24.  Chairmen. — The  Chairmen  of  all  Commit¬ 
tees  (excepting  the  Advisory  Committee)  have  the 
power  of  appointment  and  removal  of  the  members  of 
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their  respective  committees,  and  can  call  them  together 
when  they  deem  it  necessary. 

Sec.  25.  Change  of  By-Laws.— The  By-Laws  can 
be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  League  Coun¬ 
cil,  notice  of  change  having  been  given  at  a  previous 
meeting. 
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PROGRESS  IN  AFRICA. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  PAPER 


The  powerful  interest  which  has  been  awakened  in  Africa  during 
the  last  decade,  and  which  has  turned  to  her  the  attention  and  desires 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  remains  undiminished  and  unchanged. 
The  eagerness  with  which  the  great  Powers  reach  forth  to  possess 
themselves  of  her  territory  continues:  exploration  and  commercial  en¬ 
terprise  were  never  more  active  ;  the  building  of  railroads  and  the 
development  of  her  natural  resources  go  on  steadily,  and  Christianity 
and  civilization  are  pressing  forward. 

GOVERNMENTAL  A'  N  EX  ATI  ON . 

Another  State  has  been  added  to  the  nations  controlling  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  “  Dark  Continent."  It  is  to  be  known  as  "  The  British 
East  African  Company,”  and  to  it  has  been  granted  by  Great  Britain 
full  power  to  levy  customs  and  taxes,  and  to  maintain  an  armed  force 
and  assert  authority  throughout  a  vast  area.  The  exact  delimitation 
of  the  territory  of  the  new  State  has  not  been  fixed,  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  extends  from  a  point  northward  of  the  region  claimed  by 
the  German  East  African  Society  near  Zanzibar,  to  the  Somali 
country'  and  westwards  to  lake  Albert  Nyanza.  Within  this  wide 
range  is  much  of  the  finest  land  in  Central  Africa,  and  in  many  places 
it  is  filled  with  industrious  populations.  Around  the  shores  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  alone  there  are  said  to  be  12,000,000  people,  whilst 
the  other  central  lakes  are  also  surrounded  by  numerous  tribes. 
The  affairs  of  the  New  State  are  to  be  managed  by  the  East  African 
Company,  composed  of  commercial  and  philanthropic  gentlemen 
in  London,  but  these  executive  acts  will  be  subject  to  revision  and 
control  by  the  British  Colonial  or  Foreign  office. 

*  Thanks  are  cordially  tendered  to  the  Mission/  ry  It. raid  r,f  Pour  r :  Chu  ch.it 
Home  .in./  Ahro.ii/  of  Philadelphia;  Interior  of  ChicBKO;  AJricnn  times  of  l.->rdon.  and 
1. '  A i/rique  of  Geneva,  for  matter  freely  used  in  this  paper. 
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Great  Britain  has  long  owned  territory  within  the  confines  of  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  has  exercised  protectorate  rights  over  a  large 
portion  of  that  part.  In  consequence  of  an  arrangement  with  Zanzibar, 
the  German  Society  already  mentioned  were  enabled  to  take  over  the 
government  of  some  123,000  square  miles,  consisting  of  Usagora  and 
Wituland,  with  a  considerable  extent  of  seaboard.  This  new  territory  is 
under  the  protectorate  of  the  Geman  Empire,  and  the  Society  to 
whom  it  has  delegated  authority  over  this  district  have  full  power  to 
carry  on  the  government. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  has  been  concluded  between 
England  and  Lobengula,  king  of  the  Matabele,  whose  country  lies  west 
of  Umzila's.  Lobengula  pledges  himself  to  make  every  effort  for  a 
strict  observance  of  the  treaty,  to  make  no  treaty  with  any  foreign 
Power,  and  to  cede  no  land  without  first  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
the  British  high  commissioner  for  Africa.  At  his  request  the  South 
African  Republic  has  appointed  a  consul  to  reside  in  the  Matabele 
country.  Travelers  from  the  Republic,  whatever  their  object,  must 
get  a  permit  from  their  government  and  send  their  names  to  the 
consul  at  Lobengula's  capital.  The  African  king  asks  these  things 
in  order  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  adventurers,  and  to  advertise 
those  who  come  without  the  required  permit  that  they  do  so  at  their 
own  risk.  Differences  which  may  arise,  whether  with  the  natives  or 
with  others  from  the  Republic,  are  to  be  brought  before  the  consul. 

In  South  Africa  the  two  countries  called  the  "South  African 
Republic,”  formerly  the  "Transvaal,"  and  the  "  New  Republic"  have 
negotiated  a  treaty  by  the  terms  of  which  they  form  themselves  into 
one  State.  The  New  Republic  joins  itself  to  the  South  African  Re¬ 
public  and  its  territory  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  latter.  It  is  to 
be  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  District  of  Vryheid,  and  its 
representatives  at  the  Volksraad  will  be  appointed  as  they  are  in  the 
districts  of  the  Transvaal.  This  "  New  Republic"  is  a  section  of  about 
sixteen  hundred  square  miles  between  Natal,  the  Transvaal  and  St. 
Lucia  Bay. 

The  British  government  has  "annexed"  that  part  of  the  Gold 
Coast  which  lies  between  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  the  delta  of  the  Ni¬ 
ger.  It  will  be  governed  as  a  Crown  colony,  with  its  own  executive 
and  chief.  The  region  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
and  is  intersected  by  several  streams,  which  give  access  to  the  palm 
oil  districts.  These  are  not  limited  to  the  immediately  adjacent  states 
of  Dahomey  and  Yoruba,  but  from  the  far  interior  the  one  article  of 
export  is  brought  down  to  the  native  intermediaries  who  traffic  di¬ 
rect  with  the  foreign  merchants.  The  whole  district  has  hitherto  been 
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under  the  protectorate  of  England,  exercised  through  the  consular 
authorities  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

In  consequence  of  the  amount  of  sickness  and  consequent  invalid- 
ings  from  the  ships  stationed  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  British 
Board  of  Admiralty  has  decided  upon  employing  a  new  type  of  ship 
in  those  latitudes.  The  new  vessels  must  be  of  light  draught  to 
navigate  the  tortuous  courses  of  the  coast  rivers,  and  at  the  same  time 
possess  considerable  speed. 

The  rapidity  with  which  France  has  lately  been  acquiring  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  northwest  portion  of  Central  Africa  is,  perhaps,  not  gener¬ 
ally  appreciated.  As  the  result  of  treaties  and  of  recent  little 
"  military  operations,"  France  is  now  either  suzerain  or  "protector  ” 
of  the  territories  lying  between  the  Senegal  river,  the  Niger,  and  Sier¬ 
ra  Leone,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Gambia  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  which  belong  to  England  and  to  Portugal  respective¬ 
ly.  French  desire  for  territory  in  this  portion  of  Africa  dates  from 
several  years  ago,  when  M.  Duponchel,  a  daring  engineer,  proposed 
that  a  railway  should  be  constructed  across  the  Sahara  from  Algeria 
to  Timbuctoo.  An  expedition  was  dispatched  to  survey  the  route  ; 
but  as  it  ended  in  the  massacre  of  some  of  his  party,  it  was  understood 
that  the  time  for  the  trans- Saharan  railway  had  not  yet  come.  At¬ 
tention  was  then  turned  to  the  possibility  of  attaining  the  French 
ideal  by  way  of  the  region  of  the  Senegal ;  and  Colonel  Gallieni  was 
sent  thither  at  the  head  of  a  small  expedition,  charged  with  the  task 
of  increasing  French  influence  and  adding  to  French  territory.  One 
of  the  most  formidable  adversaries  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  was  the 
marabout  Mahmadou  Lamine,  who  for  some  time  gave  much  trouble  : 
but  the  latest  news  from  the  expedition  is  that  the  marabout  has  been 
killed  and  his  men  dispersed,  The  result  of  Colonel  Gallieni's  cam- 
paign — a  campaign  which  lias  been  conducted  very  quietly— is  that 
the  extent  of  territory  under  French  protectorate  has  been  doubled, 
It  is  expected  that  Gallic  influence  will  shortly  be  increased  in  the 
Fonta  Djallon,  a  State  lying  between  the  Gambia  and  the  coast  of 
•Guinea,  which  has  for  some  yesrs  been  under  the  more  or  less  nomi¬ 
nal  protectorate  of  France.  The  success  of  a  mission  sent  to  that 
State  has  already  assured  an  increase  of  trade  to  the  French  establish¬ 
ments  on  the  Upper  Niger.  Colonel  Gallieni  has  built  a  fort  at  Sigu- 
iri.  the  confluent  of  the  Niger  and  the  Tenkisso,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Soudanese  gold  country.  It  has  been  placed  in  direct  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  with  Paris,  and  a  railway  towards  the  coast  is  in  course  of 
construction.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  France  will  now  be  con¬ 
tent  to  abandon  the  dream  of  extending  her  dominion  from  the  Niger 
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Great  Britain  has  long  owned  territory  within  the  confines  of  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  has  exercised  protectorate  rights  over  a  large 
portion  of  that  part.  In  consequence  of  an  arrangement  with  Zanzibar, 
the  German  Society  already  mentioned  were  enabled  to  take  over  the 
government  of  some  123,000  square  miles,  consisting  of  Usagora  and 
Wituland,  with  a  considerable  extent  of  seaboard.  This  new  territory  is 
under  the  protectorate  of  the  Geman  Empire,  and  the  Society  to 
whom  it  has  delegated  authority  over  this  district  have  full  power  to 
carry  on  the  government. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  has  been  concluded  between 
England  and  Lobengula,  king  of  the  Matabele,  whose  country  lies  west 
of  Umzila's.  Lobengula  pledges  himself  to  make  ever}'  effort  for  a 
strict  observance  of  the  treaty,  to  make  no  treaty  with  any  foreign 
Power,  and  to  cede  no  land  without  first  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
the  British  high  commissioner  for  Africa.  At  his  request  the  South 
African  Republic  has  appointed  a  consul  to  reside  in  the  Matabele 
country.  Travelers  from  the  Republic,  whatever  their  object,  must 
get  a  permit  from  their  government  and  send  their  names  to  the 
consul  at  Lobengula’s  capital.  The  African  king  asks  these  things 
in  order  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  adventurers,  and  to  advertise 
those  who  come  without  the  required  permit  that  they  do  so  at  their 
own  risk.  Differences  which  may  arise,  whether  with  the  natives  or 
with  others  from  the  Republic,  are  to  be  brought  before  the  consul. 

In  South  Africa  the  two  countries  called  the  “  South  African 
Republic,"  formerly  the  “Transvaal,”  and  the  “  New  Republic"  have 
negotiated  a  treaty  by  the  terms  of  which  they  form  themselves  into 
one  State.  The  New  Republic  joins  itself  to  the  South  African  Re¬ 
public  and  its  territory  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  latter.  It  is  to 
be  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  District  of  Vryheid,  and  its 
representatives  at  the  Volksraad  will  be  appointed  as  they  are  in  the 
districts  of  the  Transvaal.  This  "  New  Republic”  is  a  section  of  about 
sixteen  hundred  square  miles  between  Natal,  the  Transvaal  and  St. 
Lucia  Bay. 

The  British  government  has  “annexed”  that  part  of  the  Gold 
Coast  which  lies  between  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  the  delta  of  the  Ni¬ 
ger.  It  will  be  governed  as  a  Crown  colony,  with  its  own  executive 
and  chief.  The  region  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
and  is  intersected  by  several  streams,  which  give  access  to  the  palm 
oil  districts.  These  are  not  limited  to  the  immediately  adjacent  states 
of  Dahomey  and  Yoruba,  but  from  the  far  interior  the  one  article  of 
export  is  brought  down  to  the  native  intermediaries  who  traffic  di¬ 
rect  with  the  foreign  merchants.  The  whole  district  has  hitherto  been 
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under  the  protectorate  of  England,  exercised  through  the  consular 
authorities  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

In  consequence  of  the  amount  of  sickness  and  consequent  invalid- 
ings  from  the  ships  stationed  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  British 
Board  of  Admiralty  has  decided  upon  employing  a  new  type  of  ship 
in  those  latitudes.  The  new  vessels  must  be  of  light  draught  to 
navigate  the  tortuous  courses  of  the  coast  rivers,  and  at  the  same  time 
possess  considerable  speed. 

The  rapidity  with  which  France  has  lately  been  acquiring  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  northwest  portion  of  Central  Africa  is,  perhaps,  not  gener¬ 
ally  appreciated.  As  the  result  of  treaties  and  of  recent  little 
“  military  operations,"  France  is  now  either  suzerain  or  “protector  ” 
of  the  territories  lying  between  the  Senegal  river,  the  Niger,  and  Sier¬ 
ra  Leone,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Gambia  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  which  belong  to  England  and  to  Portugal  respective¬ 
ly.  French  desire  for  territory  in  this  portion  of  Africa  dates  front 
several  years  ago.  when  M.  Duponchel.  a  daring  engineer,  proposed 
that  a  railway  should  be  constructed  across  the  Sahara  from  Algeria 
to  Timbuctoo.  An  expedition  was  dispatched  to  survey  the  route  ; 
but  as  it  ended  in  the  massacre  of  some  of  his  party,  it  was  understood 
that  the  time  for  the  trans-Saharan  railway  had  not  yet  come.  At¬ 
tention  was  then  turned  to  the  possibility  of  attaining  the  French 
ideal  by  way  of  the  region  of  the  Senegal ;  and  Colonel  Gallieni  was 
sent  thither  at  the  head  of  a  small  expedition,  charged  with  the  task 
of  increasing  French  influence  and  adding  to  French  territory.  One 
of  the  most  formidable  adversaries  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  was  the 
marabout  Mahmadou  Lamine,  who  for  some  time  gave  much  trouble  : 
but  the  latest  news  from  the  expedition  is  that  the  marabout  has  been 
killed  and  his  men  dispersed,  The  result  of  Colonel  Gallieni’s  cam¬ 
paign— a  campaign  which  has  been  conducted  very  quietly— is  that 
the  extent  of  territory  under  French  protectorate  has  been  doubled. 
It  is  expected  that  Gallic  influence  will  shortly  be  increased  in  the 
Fonta  Djallon,  a  State  lying  between  the  Gambia  and  the  coast  of 
•Guinea,  which  has  for  some  yesrs  been  under  the  more  or  less  nomi¬ 
nal  protectorate  of  France.  The  success  of  a  mission  sent  to  that 
State  has  already  assured  an  increase  of  trade  to  the  French  establish¬ 
ments  on  the  Upper  Niger.  Colonel  Gallieni  has  built  a  fort  at  Sigu- 
iri,  the  confluent  of  the  Niger  and  the  Tenkisso,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Soudanese  gold  country.  It  has  been  placed  in  direct  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  with  Paris,  and  a  railway  towards  the  coast  is  in  course  of 
construction.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  France  will  now  be  con¬ 
tent  to  abandon  the  dream  of  extending  her  dominion  from  the  Niger 
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to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Sahara  has  lost  much  of  its  terror  and  its 
mystery  ;  and  by  means  of  a  series  of  artesian  wells  it  may  be  possible 
to  overcome  all  difficulties  connected  with  the  supply  of  water,  and 
to  construct  a  line  of  railway  across  the  desert  from  the  Senegal  or 
the  Niger  to  Algiers. 

An  arrangement  has  been  concluded  at  Berlin  between  Germany 
and  France  for  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  customs  system  in  their 
respective  possessions  on  the  slave  coast.  By  the  terms  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  the  German  and  French  possessions  in  that  region  are  to 
form  one  common  customs  territory,  and  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco, 
gunpowder  and  rifles  are  to  be  subjected  to  import  duties  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rates  : — Gin  having  an  alcoholic  strength  of  40  per  cent.  (Tral- 
lies's  scale)  3.84d.,  up  to  60  per  cent.  5  76d.,  and  above  60  per  cent. 
9.6od.  Rum,  according  to  the  same  scale,  o  1 9d  .  1  28d  ,  and  0.43d. 
respectively.  Gunpowder  per  100  pounds  (English  weight),  2s.  6d. 
Tobacco,  per  kilogramme,  i.2od  ;  rifles,  6d.  each.  The  payments 
may  be  made  in  German,  English  or  French  currency.  Beyond  these 
duties  notransit  or  internal  customs  are  to  be  levied,  so  that  goods  for 
which  duty  has  been  paid  on  the  territory  of  ti  e  one  nation  may  be 
imported  into  the  territory  of  the  other  without  a  fresh  duty  being 
charged.  Any  articles  not  enumerated  above  are  duty-f  ee.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  has  been  concluded  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  August 
1 .  simultaneously  in  the  German  and  French  territories.  It  is  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  rules  have  been  fixed  for  the  present  at  a  low  figure 
in  order  not  to  weigh  too  heavily  upon  those  trades  which  are  still  in 
their  infancy.  A  proposal  made  by  Germany  to  impose  a  higher  duty 
on  liquors  was  rejected  by  France. 

An  expedition  of  land  and  sea  forces  has  taken  military  occupa¬ 
tion  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal  of  a  tract  of  land  north  of 
Loando  and  Ambriz,  in  the  neighborhood  of  p.rallel  7  degrees  south, 
and  known  as  Ambrizette.  The  Mtrvement  Ceographtque  reports  that 
the  queen  of  the  Amatonga  has  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  Portu¬ 
gal  over  the  territory  claimed  by  the  latter,  so  that  the  rights  of  Por¬ 
tugal  are  thus  admitted  to  the  whole  bay  of  Lorenzo  Marques. 

The  Italian  campaign  in  Abyssinia  promises  soon  to  come  to  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  ending,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already  done  so.  For  some  weeks 
lighting  has  been  in  progress,  and  though  it  has  been  of  a  guerilla  sort 
the  general  result  has  been  to  convince  the  Abyssinians  of  the  futility 
of  further  opposition.  The  complete  collapse  of  the  expedition,  how¬ 
ever,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  paucity  of  supplies,  especially  of  water, 
and  the  consequent  demoralization  in  camp,  famine  and  desertion  be¬ 
ing  potent  factors  in  the  dissipation  of  a  barbarian  host.  In  any  event 
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the  King  has  been  compelled  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  although  he 
has  thus  far  refused  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Italians,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  demoralization  of  his  forces  will  induce  him  finally  to 
accept  them.  These  codiiions  are  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Italian 
coast  occupation,  apology  for  the  attack  at  Sahati  and  a  treaty  of  am¬ 
ity  and  commerce.  The  whole  affair  thus  ends  without  a  pitched 
battle  and  without  unnecessary  humiliation  to  Abyssinia,  to  which,  it 
is  said.  Italy  may  grant  freedom  of  transit  for  her  trade  through  Mas- 
sowah  to  the  sea,  in  return  for  the  reparation  demanded.  Should 
this  be  done,  both  belligerents  may  be  congratulated  on  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  peace,  the  Abyssinian  monarchy  preserving  its  organization, 
certain  to  be  broken  by  an  Italian  invasion,  and  Italy  left  free  to  re¬ 
call  a  force  the  absence  of  which  might  seriously  cripple  it  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  power. 

After  what  The  London  Tires  calls  the  "scramble  for  Africa," 
which  has  been  going  on  for  years,  only  about  four  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  eleven  millions  of  square  miles  in  Africa  remain  unat¬ 
tached  to  some  European  power.  Of  these  unattached  portions  more 
than  half  lie  within  the  desert  of  Sahara.  France  has  about  700.000 
square  miles;  Germany  740,000  square  miles,  to  which  should  be  ad¬ 
ded,  if  various  disputed  claims  were  admitted,  another  200,000.  Eng¬ 
land's  possessions  and  "  sphere  of  influence."  not  including  Egypt,  are 
set  down  at  about  1,  000,000  square  miles. 

EXPLORATIONS. 

The  Movement  Geo^raphique  contains  an  account  of  explorations 
on  the  Ubangi  (or  Mobangi)  river,  the  northern  affluent  of  the  Con¬ 
go,  made  by  two  Belgian  officers,  Captain  Van  Gele  and  Lieutenant 
Lienert.  The  steamer  of  these  Belgians,  the  F.n  Avon/,  was  capable 
of  being  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  overland.  Leaving  Equator 
station  on  the  Congo,  the  explorers  passed,  after  entering  the  Uban¬ 
gi,  six  rapids,  between  which  were  navigable  stretches  of  the  river. 
At  the  last  of  these  rapids  the  river  is  three  thousand  feet  wide  with 
an  average  depth  of  eighteen  feet.  The  country  is  spoken  of  as  both 
fertile  and  picturesque.  The  inhabitants  were  kindly  disposed  until 
the  travelers  reached  Bangasso,  at  which  point  the  natives  became 
hostile.  The  explorers  lost  two  of  their  company  in  an  attack,  and 
later  they  were  assaulted  both  by  land  and  by  water,  having  reached 
a  point  a  little  short  of  twenty-two  degrees  east  longitude,  which  is 
said  to  be  within  one  degree  of  the  place  reached  by  Junker  upon  the 
Welle  river.  Here  the  travelers  were  driven  back  bv  the  difficulties 
which  met  them,  especially  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  It  seemed  a 
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pity  that  they  were  not  able  to  traverse  this  short  distance  ne:- 
essary  to  settle  the  problem  relating  to  the  Ubangi  and  the  Welle 
rivers,  although  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  practically  solved. 

Only  meagre  accounts  have  yet  come  to  hand  of  the  complete 
ascent  of  Kilimanjaro,  the  loftiest  peak  in  Africa,  by  Dr.  A.  Meyer,  of 
Leipsig,  but  there  is  no  question  of  the  important  achievement.  This 
grand  mountain  was  discovered  by  the  missionary  Rebmann,  in  1848, 
and  in  the  following  year  his  colleague,  Kraf,  discovered  its  snow- 
c  >vered  companion,  Kenia  In  1862  Van  der  Decken  attempted  to 
ascend  Kilimanjaro,  but  succeeded  only  in  reaching  a  height  of  14,000- 
feet.  In  1871  Rev.  Charles  New  ascended  as  far  as  the  snow  line, 
and  in  1884  Mr.  H  H.  Johnston  reached  a  height  of  16,000  feet  Dr. 
Meyer  took  six  days  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  crater  of  Kibo  On 
the  first  day  he  reached  the  forest  limit,  on  the  second  Johnston's 
camp,  on  the  third,  passing  over  extensive  grass  meadows,  he  attain¬ 
ed  the  snow  line;  and  here,  his  native  companions  deserted  him. 
On  the  fourth  day.  through  broken  up  blocks  of  lava,  Dr.  Meyer 
reached  the  foot  of  the  crater,  and  the  edge  of  the  crater  itself  on  the 
fifth  day.  This  he  found  to  be  thickly  glaciated,  as  also  the  region 
which  lies  between  Kibo,  find  its  lower  companion  summit,  Kimawezi. 
The  sixth  day  Dr.  Meyer  spent  in  taking  photographs  and  making 
collections  around  Kibo,  and  he  spent  several  days  lower  down  at  the 
snow  limit  fora  similar  purpose.  He  estimates  the  height  of  the  Ki¬ 
bo  summit  at  close  on  20,000  feet,  considerably  higher  than  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  Mr.  Johnston 

Dr.  Casalis,  from  among  the  Bassutos,  writes  to  his  father,  de¬ 
scribing  a  visit  to  a  remarkable  waterfall  ;  “  The  river  has  cut  itself  a 
bed  300  feet  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  plateau,  before  arriving  at  a 
narrow  gorge  surrounded  by  frightful  precipices,  and  there  makes  a 
perpendicular  leap  of  620  feet.  1  do  not  feel  myself  capable  of  de¬ 
scribing  this  wonder  of  nature.  1  have  seen  Niagara ;  I  have  visited 
the  Staubbach,  the  Reichenbach,  the  Glessbach,  etc.,  and  nevertheless 
I  have  found  the  Maletsunyane  more  overpowering  st'll.  The  gorges 
are  something  extraordinary,  rising  perpendicular  almost  900  feet, 
like  a  titanic  wall  of  a  reddish  granite  veined  with  white  quartz  Here 
again  rises  a  tower  of  more  than  5,600  feet  ” 

Herr  Gottlob  Adolf  Krause  has  returned  from  his  travels  in  Af¬ 
rica,  which  have  lasted  two  years,  during  which  time  he  explored 
districts  hitherto  unvisited  by  Europeans.  He  brought  home 
with  him  a  new  fever  remedy  which  he  declares  to  have  proved  effi¬ 
cacious  when  quinine  failed.  Dr.  Zintgrdff,  the  African  traveler,  is 
at  lake  Elephant,  experimenting  w  th  the  planting  of  tobacco  and 
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rice  (from  Monrovia),  and  making  excursions  for  weeks  at  a  time  to 
the  surrounding  districts.  The  departure  from  the  Cameroons  to 
lake  Elephant  was  in  two  parties.  One  of  these,  under  Lieut.  Zeu- 
ner,  boated  up  the  Mungo  in  a  large  Cameroon  canoe  with  thirty 
rowers;  the  other,  under  Dr.  Zintgraff,  marched  from  Rio  del  Rey, 
otherwise  Mene  river,  in  a  north-easterly  direction  as  far  as  the  wa¬ 
terfalls  near  Akumbi  Naene,  which  are  125  metres  broad  and  twenty- 
five  metres  in  height,  and  the  small  falls  near  Dianga,  through  a  dis¬ 
trict  which  has  already  been  partially  explored  by  the  Swedish  trav¬ 
elers,  Kurtson  and  Valdau.  The  army  of  African  travelers  has  been 
increased  by  the  accession  of  Dr.  Gustav  Mangold,  a  youthful  savant 
of  Kiel.  Dr.  Mangold  was  born  in  Sommerda,  and  studied  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  Munich,  and  Kiel.  He  will  entertain  relations  with  the  East  Af¬ 
rican  Society  but,  being  a  man  of  means,  will  conduct  his  expedi¬ 
tions  largely  at  his  own  expense.  Captain  Becker  has  started  from 
Brussels  for  the  Congo,  to  take  possession  of  and  explore  the  un¬ 
known  northern  and  eastern  regions  of  the  Congo  State.  The  Vos- 
sisc/ie  Zcitung ,  referring  to  the  intended  exploration  of  the  Togo  ter¬ 
ritory,  in  West  Africa,  by  the  German  Government,  states  that  two 
expeditions  are  to  be  despatched  thither,  one  under  the  command  of 
Dr.  Wolff,  a  medical  officer  in  the  Saxon  Army,  and  another  under 
the  direction  of  Lieutenant  von  Francis.  The  two  expeditions  will 
carry  on  their  researches  independently  of  each  other. 


Wadelai,  the  stronghold  and  seat  of  government  of  Emin  Bey,  is  at 
the  present  time  the  center  around  which  the  chief  interest  in  equatori¬ 
al  Africa  revolves.  Till  quite  recently  Emin  was  unknown  to  fame, 
although  since  1878,  when  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  post  by 
General  Gordon,  he  has  held  the  key  of  the  slave  district  of  Upper 
Egypt  with  signal  success  and  ability.  Only  a  few  scientists  and  of¬ 
ficials,  however,  knew  anything  of  the  details  of  the  desperate  and 
deadly  struggle  for  liberty  and  civilization  which  he  has  carried  on 
single  handed  as  Gordon’s  heir,  in  the  very  heart  of  African  barbar¬ 
ism,  since  the  fall  of  Khartoum  and  the  tragic  death  of  his  illustrious 
friend  and  patron.  Public  attention  was  first  drawn  to  Emin  and  his 
splendid  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity  among  the  Lake  tribes  of 
the  “  Dark  Continent  "  by  the  dispatch  of  the  relief  expedition  in 
February,  1S87,  under  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  who,  a  few  days  before 
he  left  England,  thus  described  his  mission  in  a  farewell  speech  at  the 
Mansion  House:  "  I  am  preparing  a  new  expedition  into  the  center 
of  Africa  for  the  relief  ot  an  Egyptian  official  who  is  at  present  in 
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somewhat  straitened  circumstances,  and  environed  by  breadths  of 
unknown  territories,  populated  by  savage  tribes.  I  go  to  relieve  an 
officer  who  may  be  called  the  last  white  chief  of  the  Soudan.  Years 
ago  Gordon  sent  him  and  his  officers  and  their  families  up  towards 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  then  came  that  terrible  catastrophe  which 
cleared  out  the  heart  of  the  Soudan,  and  wiped  out  all  traces  of  civil¬ 
ization,  and  barred  the  way  to  return.  His  ammunition  was  spent, 
and  between  himself  and  the  sea  on  either  hand  there  were  hosts  of 
savages.  We  propose  crossing  the  mainland,  striking  inland,  and  we 
shall  not  return  till  we  have  reached  Emin,  or  perished  in  the  at¬ 
tempt." 

Trying  to  find  Emin,  Mr.  Stanley  ascended  the  Congo  and  the  Aruwi- 
mi,  one  of  its  branches.  Disinterested  and  competent  judges  believe 
that  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Aruwimi  and  Wadelai,  his  object¬ 
ive  point,  just  north  of  lake  Victoria  Nvanza,  he  found  his  way 
blocked,  and  was  compelled  to  make  a  wide  detour  to  the  west,  from 
which  to  move  eastward  by  a  more  northerly  route.  The  possibility, 
is  that  this  is  true.  If  it  is,  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time 
to  hear  from  him.  It  is  the  expectation  of  many  distinguished 
African  explorers  that  the  intrepid  Stanley  will  yet  march  from 
Wadelai,  Emin's  center  of  power,  south-easterly  to  the  eastern 
coast,  strengthen  British  prestige  and  possessions,  and  perhaps 
establish  a  New  African  Free  State  under  British  protection. 
With  this  hopeful  view  of  the  African  situation,  as  it  now 
is.  we  must  wait  patiently  until  we  have  something  besides  mere 
conjecture. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Major  Btrtelott.  whom  Mr.  Stanley 
left  as  representative  at  the  camp  on  the  Aruwimi.  Bartelott  had  or¬ 
ganized  ail  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  following  the  track  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  to  learn,  if  possible  what  had  become  of  him.  All  that  is 
now  known  is  that  Bartelott  was  killed  by  some  of  his  own  party. 
There  are  rumors  that  he  was  of  an  imperious  disposition  and  that 
he  had  never  had  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  men.  Mr. 
Stanley,  if  alive,  is  now  alou  in  the  gre  it  C  >  itineat.  None  of  the 
expeditions  organized  or  proposed  for  his  relief  can  probably  reach 
him  in  season  to  do  him  any  good. 


THE  CONGO. 

The  officers  of  the  Congo  Free  State  are  continuing  their  explor¬ 
ations  of  the  Upper  Valley,  and  find  that  the  products  of  the  country 
are  rich  and  varied  beyond  the  highest  expectation.  It  is  said  to 
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have  been  settled  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Mobangi  is  the  lower  course 
of  the  river  Welle,  discovered  by  Dr.  Schweinfurth  ;  and  so  a  large 
part  of  the  Soudan  comes  into  the  valley  of  the  t_ongo,  and  will  find 
the  natural  outlet  for  its  products  through  that  river.  The  engineers 
-who  are  surveying  the  route  for  the  railroad  past  the  Livingstone  Falls 
toLukunga  river,  report  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  easy.  The  road 
-will  run  some  distance  south  of  the  river  Congo.  The  construction  of  a 
railroad  will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  Central  Africa. 
Fleets  of  steamers  can  then  find  employment  on  the  Upper  Con¬ 
go  and  its  branches  in  bringing  to  Stanley  Pool  the  rubber,  gums, 
spices,  ivory,  and  agricultural  products  of  the  valley  which  are  want¬ 
ed  by  the  civilized  world.  The  railroad  also  will  bean  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  commerce,  because  it  will  bring  to  foreign  markets  large  sup¬ 
plies  ol  several  articles  which  are  now  obtainable  only  in  limited 
quantities. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  forces  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
have  re-captured  the  Stanley  Falls  station.  It  is  two  years  since  this 
station  on  the  Congo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  point.  1,400  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  340  above 
Stanley  Pool.  Mr.  Stanley  established  it  in  18S3  on  an  island  in  the 
river  just  below  the  falls. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  Governor  of  the  Congo  State  has 
caused  much  regret,  as  also  the  report  of  the  death  of  Lieutenant 
Charles  Wallomont,  and  of  Captain  Lievin  Van  de  Velde,  by  fever  at 
Leopoldville.  He  was  about  to  start  for  the  Aruwimi.  Capt  Van  dc 
Velde  was  Stanley’s  principal  assistant  on  his  first  exploration.  Hehim- 
self  explored  the  Kiulu-Niadibasin,  founded  the  station  of  Manyangn, 
and  commanded  in  Vivi.  As  secretary  of  the  President  of  the  Congo, 
he  took  part  in  the  Berlin  Congo  Conference,  and  went  to  Africa  again 
in  18S5  to  fix  the  line  of  the  Congo  railway  between  Vivi  and  Issan- 
Kuila. 

M.  lanssen  has  been  appointed  Governor  of  the  Congo  State-  In 
future  the  post  will  be  held  by  three  functionaries,  one  in  the  Congo 
State,  one  in  Brussels  to  attend  to  administrative  duties,  and  a 
third  on  leat  e,  ready  to  relieve  either  of  the  others. 

A  commencement  has  been  made  at  Brussels  in  the  issue  of  the 
projected  Congo  State  Loan  of  130.000.000(0,  with  100.000  obligations 
of  ioofr.  each.  The  Societe  Generale  and  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des 
Pays-Bas.  the  Banque  de  Bruxelles,  and  the  firms  of  PHillopson.  Cas- 
seh  and  Balser  will  receive  subscriptions. 
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Herr  Ludwig  Conradt,  the  representative  of  the  Deutsch- 
West-  Afrikanisch  Compagnie,  presents  some  interesting  details  of  the 
trade  in  the  German  Protectorates  of  Namaqualand  and  Damaraland. 
Owing  to  the  presence  of  German  missionaries  in  these  two  Protecto¬ 
rates  for  about  half  a  century,  the  natives  have  gradually  accustomed 
themselves  to  wear  European  clothing  The  percentage  of  those  thus- 
dressed  increases  from  year  to  year.  F<  rmerly.  mostly  ready-made 
clothes  were  imported,  but  now  the  natives  have  begun  to  buy  the 
stuffs  and  cut  their  own  attire  for  themselves.  Of  these  stuffs 
various  kinds  and  qualities  are  imported.  It  is  necessary'  to  keep 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  same  classes  of  goods.  Herr 
Halbig,  a  merchant  in  Otzymbique,  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  these 
goods  in  Germany',  and  disposed  of  them  with  rapidity  and  at  prices 
considerably  lowerthan  thosequoted  in  Cape  Town.  Damardsand  Nam- 
aquas  are  no  longer  childish  savages  who  barter  for  gay  toy's  and  arti¬ 
cles  they  cannot  utilize.  On  the  contrary,  they'  pay'  special  attention 
to  the  quality' and  durability  of  their  purchases,  and  when  they' have 
the  choice,  prefer  expensive  heavy  goods  to  cheap  articles. 

Dr.  Peters  gives  an  account  of  a  journey  he  was  then  making 
to  the  bay'  of  Tanga,  on  the  northern  limit  of  the  German  Protecto¬ 
rate.  He  d<  scribes  the  region  around  the  bay  as  of  marvelous  beau¬ 
ty  and  fertility,  with  extensive  plantations  of  coco  palms,  and  fields  of 
maize  and  other  grain  extending  far  into  the  distance,  The  country 
is  everywhere  green  and  rich,  covered  with  plantations  and  villages, 
and  produces  the  finest  tobacco.  Landing  at  Pangani,  and  proceed¬ 
ing  over  the  hills,  he  found  plantation  on  plantation  right  and  left, 
with  sugar  factories  here  and  there,  some  of  which  are  already'  making 
use  of  steam.  Dr.  Peters  went  to  the  plantation  of  Deutschenhof. 
which  has  been  laid  out  by  the  Planters'  Association,  about  two  hours 
north  of  the  Ruvu  river.  This  station  was  founded  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  and  already'  more  than  50,000  tobacco  plants  have  been 
laid  down,  and  seem  to  be  nourishing.  Deutschenhof  lies  in  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  landscapes  on  the  Usambora  plateau. 
Dr.  Peters  states  that  he  has  purchased  the  right  to  all  the  stretch  of 
country  as  far  south  as  Saadani,  a  distance  of  100  miles.  After  a  visit 
to  Saadani,  Dr.  Peters  proceeded  northwards  to  Witu,  the  German 
posession  which  lies  north  of  the  strip  of  coast  just  leased  by  the 
English  company  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  Monda  bay',  here, 
behind  Monda  and  other  islands,  he  describes  as  one  of  the  best  har¬ 
bors  of  the  world. 
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The  German  East  African  Plantation  Company  have  increased 
their  capital  by  250.000  marks,  their  entire  capital  now  amounting  to 
1.500.000  marks.  At  one  of  its  plantations,  Sewa,  in  U sam¬ 
bo  ra,  about  20  miles  from  the  coast,  100  natives  are  at  work,  besides 
200  of  the  people  from  the  surrounding  villages.  At  M'Busine,  in 
Useguha,  about  40  miles  from  the  coast,  the  position  is  equally  favor¬ 
able.  Here  about  150  contract  natives  are  at  work,  with  a  like 
number  who  have  come  in  from  the  neighborhood.  The  country 
lies  pretty  high,  and  besides  tobacc ),  coffee  has  been  planted  at 
several  points. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  Berlin,  which  proposes  to  fit  out 
an  expedition  to  the  gold  fields  of  South-west  Africa  for  the  purpose 
of  undertaking  a  scientific  research.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  ascertain 
what  economical  value  the  newly  discovered  gold  fields  possess,  and, 
supposing  they  possess  any,  to  secure  the  mining  rights  upon  the 
most  favorable  spot.  The  leadership  of  this  expedition  will  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  recognized  authority  upon  geological  and  geographical  mat¬ 
ters.  a  former  lecturer  at  a  German  mining  academy,  who  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  two  mining  engineers  of  practical  experience.  This  organi¬ 
zation  has  adopted  the  title  of  the  “German  African  Mines  Compa¬ 
ny."  It  will  direct  its  attention  not  only  to  the  probable  existence  of 
gold  in  South-west  Africa,  bufalso  to  that  of  gems.  It  is  believed  that 
as  South-west  Africa  shows  a  similar  ground  formation  to  the  special 
diamond  country,  West  Griqu  iland,  diamonds  will  also  be  found  there. 

RAILROADS,  ‘‘ARLES  AND  MINES. 

The  route  of  the  railroad  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Low¬ 
er  Congo  to  Stanley  Pool,  past  the  Livingstone  Falls,  has  been 
surveyed  and  fojnl  practicable. 

Information  concerning  the  progress  of  the  railway — the  first  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  south  of  that  built  by  the  French  in  Sene- 
gambia— which  the  Portuguese  are  constructing  in  the  province  of 
Angola,  is  communicated  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Newton,  British  Consul  at  Lo- 
anda  :  “The  Royal  Trans-African  Railway  from  Loanda  to  Ambaca, 
a  distance  of  some  250  miles,  is  in  course  of  construction  and  sixty 
kilometers  of  earthworks  are  completed.  About  14.000  tons  of  mate¬ 
rial,  including  several  locomotives  and  carriages,  have  arrived,  and 
the  work  goes  on  with  activity,  although  the  contractor,  Mr.  John 
Burnay,  of  Lisbon,  has  great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  both  in  the 
way  of  labor  and  the  heat  and  unhealthiness  of  the  climate.  Nearly 
all  the  material  used  is  from  Belgium.  The  Government  guarantee  6 
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per  cent.,  equal  to  1.200  milreis  per  kilometre  on  the  estimated  cost 
of  construction.” 

The  Conference  of  the  Delegates  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State,  which  met  at  Cape  Town  under  the  presidency  of 
Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  to  consider  the  question  of  intercolonial  railways 
and  customs  union,  has  agreed  to  a  report  recommending  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  South  African  Customs  Union  upon  defined  lines,  and 
also  the  extension  of  the  colonial  railways  through  the  Free  State  to 
the  Vaal  river,  the  extension  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Free  State 
government.  According  to  this  programme,  the  Cape  Colony  Rail¬ 
way  system  will  be  pressed  from  Colesberg,  a  point  near  the 
Orange  river,  about  550  miles  northeast  from  Cape  Town,  and  355 
miles  north  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Bloemfontein,  the  Orange  Free 
State,  thence  northeast  to  a  point  near  the  northern  border  of  the 
Free  State,  where  a  junction  is  to  be  formed  with  the  Natal  line  to  be 
extended  from  Landismith,  its  present  terminus.  To  effect  this  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  two  colonial  branches,  as  above  indicated,  will  require  the 
construction  of  about  400  miles  of  railway  which,  for  the  greater  part, 
will  penetrate  a  country  famous  for  its  agricultural  capabilities  and  its 
prodigious  mineral  wealth. 

The  commercial  public  is  aroused  by  the  opening  of  a 
railroad  from  Lorenzo  Marques,  on  Delagoa  Bay,  into  the  interior,  to¬ 
ward  the  Transvaal  The  section  opened  is  54  miles  long,  and  cross¬ 
es  the  bo_ders  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  Thence  the  distance  is 
somewhat  over  200  miles  to  Pretoria  The  importance  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  Delagoa  Bay  is  the  only  harbor  for 
large  ships  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Mozambique,  a  range 
of  2.000  miles.  It  is  not  only  the  nearest  port  to  the  gold-bear- 
•ny  region  of  Africa,  but  the  coal  deposits  are  such  as  would  make  it  a 
m  >st  important,  coaling  station.  Admiral  De  Horsey  writes  to  The 
London  Times  that  this  port  must  be  the  naval  key  to  that  portion  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  the  commercial  emporium  of  southeast¬ 
ern  Africa. 

The  "Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting"  of  the  West  African  Tele¬ 
graph  Compuny.Limited,  was  held  in  London.  July  13th.  Major  General 
Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  C.  B.,  who  presided,  said  that  the  traffic  had  not 
increased  to  the  extent  they  would  have  been  glad  to  see.  but  in  oth¬ 
er  respects  he  thought  they  would  find  that  the  working  had  been 
satisfactory,  and  the  whole  line  was  at  that  in  mien:  in  good  order  and 
condition.  The  French  subsidy  had  been  paid  to  the  end  of  18S7, 
and  the  Portuguese  guarantee  had  been  paid  to  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  last.  With  reference  to  the  traffic,  stxtistics  for  the  complete  line 
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were  available  from  September.  1886,  but  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to 
compare  the  first  three  months’  working  of  the  complete  line  with  the 
corresponding  period  in  1887.  Taking,  however,  the  first  five  months 
of  the  present  year,  and  comparing  the  number  of  words  with  that  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  1887,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the 
loss  resulting  from  the  interruption  on  the  St.  Thome-Loanda  sec¬ 
tion,  they  might  fairly  consider  that  the  volume  of  traffic  had  in¬ 
creased  at  least  15  percent  For  the  present  they  must  re’y 
on  their  guarantee  and  subsidy,  hoping  for  better  results  in  the 
future  when  the  system  was  connected  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Gray,  of  the  India-rubber,  Gutta-percha,  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Works  Co.,  had  sent  him  a  letter  stating  that  that  Company 
was  working  earnestly  t  nvards  completing  the  section  from  Loanda 
to  the  Cape,  and  that  they  had  every  hope  that  the  connection  would 
be  made  by  the  end  of  the  year.  He  concluded  by  moving  ‘he  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  repart  and  the  payment  of  3s  a  share  ;  which  motion  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

From  September  1,  1882,  to  Decem'j;  r  31,  1887,  the  comparative 
yearly  exports  of  diamonds  from  South  Africa  were  as  follows  : 


Carats.  Declared  Value.  Ave.  price  per  carat. 

£  s  d 

1SS7  ...  3.599-036  +251.S37  ...  23  7'/2 

l8s6 .  3.'35.432  .  3.507.2lo  .  22  4 

18S5 . 2,440.788  . .  2.492,755  ..  20  5 

18S4  ...  2,263,686 .  2,807,288  .......  24  9 y& 

1883  2413.953 .  2,742.521  .  22  SH 


Total..  13,852,897  . 15,801,613 

Showing  the  very  considerable  total  of  _£i  5,801,613,  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  considered  in  comparative  tables  of  exports 
and  imports,  though  it  has  as  much  influence  on  trade  by  increasing 
the  purchasing  power  of  South  Africa,  as  if.  instead  of  articles  of  lux¬ 
ury,  they  were  ingots  of  copper  or  lumps  of  pig-iron.  It  is  estimated 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  mines,  in  1871-2,  not  less  than  forty 
millions  sterling  value  of  gems  has  been  exported— all  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  England. 

TRADE. 

The  year  1S87  has  witnessed  about  the  same  depression  in  trade 
which  existed  in  1886.  The  average  prices  in  Europe  of  leading  Afri¬ 
can  products  have  stood  even  lower  than  during  the  previous  twelve 
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months,  while  the  prolonged  continuance  ofjlow'prices'  in  Africa  has 
apparently  disheartened  the  native  producer  and  tended  to  diminish 
the  quantity  as  well  as  the  value  of  his  offerings. 

At  the  “Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting”  of  the  Royal  Niger 
Company,  held  at  the  offices  in  London,  July  31,  Lord  Abedare, 
Governor  of  the  Company,  presided  and  said: — 

"  The  year  which  has  passed  since  we  last  met  has  been,  as  you 
may  well  imagine,  not  only  a  busy,  but  an  anxious  one.  It  is  true 
that  the  anticipations  I  then  ventured  to  express  of  the  speedy  restor¬ 
ation  of  our  finances  to  a  sound  basis  have  been  thoroughly  realized. 
The  debt  then  remaining  has  been  wiped  awqy,  and  although  the  bal¬ 
ance-sheet  now  submitted  to  you  for  the  yearI887  does  not  justify  any 
dividend  for  that  year  ;  still  the  fact  that  we  venture,  in  full  confidence  of 
the  prudence  of  such  a  measure,  to  propose  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  account  of  the  first  half  of  1888,  is  a  proof 
that  we  look  forward  to  the  future  more  hopefully  than  we  have  done 
for  some  years  past.” 

Governor  Abedare  proposed,  and  Mr.  John  Edgar  seconded,  a 
resolution  for  an  interim  dividend,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num.  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30th  last ;  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

British  trade  with  Africa  is  estimated  to  be  worth  about  $1 25.000,000 
annually,  while  that  of  France  is  about  $100,000,000.  The  commerce 
of  Germany  with  the  great  Continent  is  as  yet  insignificant  The  total 
valueofthe  exports  and  imports  of  Africa  is  estimated  at  $375,000,000 
annually.  An  enormous  sum  truly.  What  a  field  for  commercial 
enterprise  the  African  Continent  is  ! 

A  society  has  been  formed  in  Liverpool  to  develop  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  indigo  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  It  has  for  years  been 
known  that  a  superior  quality  of  the  plant  which  produces  indigo  ex¬ 
ists  on  the  West  Coast,  and  that  the  product  of  this  plant,  which 
grows  without  cultivation,  is  even  better  than  that  which  is  raised  in 
India  with  great  care  Mr,  E.  W.  Parsons,  an  attache  of  the  West 
African  Telegraph  Company,  has  sent  to  the  Royal  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  an  account  of  a  new  species  of  caoutchouc.  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons  thinks  it  as  "  pure  as  possible.”  Like  all  the  other  African 
caoutchoucs,  there  are  two  qualities,  one  an  extract  from  the  plant, 
the  other  from  its  root.  Formerly  caravans  took  eight  or  nine 
months  to  return  to  the  coast  with  their  loads  of  the  ordinary  caout¬ 
chouc  gathered  from  forest  trees;  now  they  come  back  in  about  three 
months,  bringing  an  abundance  of  this  superior  article,  which  com¬ 
mands  a  high  price  in  the  coast  market.  Considerable  attention  has 
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been  paid  lately  to  the  export  trade  from  Namaqualand  in  gum  arab¬ 
le,  which  has  proved  highly  profitable.  Herr  Raedecker.  of  Otzyni- 
binque,  has  agreed  to  supply  ,0.000  lbs.  of  this  article  every  year. 
1  arakernelsJ  the  fruit  of  the  nara.  are  also  exported  in  large  quantites 
aud  converted  in  Cape  Town  into  confectionery,  which  forms  an  ac- 
accptable  substitute  for  sweet  almonds 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  another  line  of  steamers  from 
Liverpiol  and  Continental  parts  to  the  West  Coast  by  some  of  the 
leading  houses  in  the  trade.  A  second  line  is  to  start  from  Bordeaux, 
calling  at  Algiers,  Morocco.  Senegal,  Bulama.  Sierra  Leone,  Lavos  and 
all  parts  of  the  West  South-west  Coast  of  Africa.  It  is  state°d  that 
the  carrying  trade  has  given  evidence  of  considerable  prosperity,  and 
that  one  of  the  steamship  comp  mies  was  able  last  year  not  only  to  de¬ 
clare  a  dividend,  but  also  to  return  to  its  shareholders  1 5  per  cent  of 
capital  out  of  profits. 

THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

This  subject  is  recurring  continually,  and  it  ought  to,  until  the  ter¬ 
rible  curse  which  civilized  nations  are  permitting  to  come  upon  Africa 
is  checked.  Let  united  action  be  taken  to  induce  Christian  govern¬ 
ments  to  rise  in  their  might  and  put  a  stop  to  a  traffic  which  is  droving 
more  detrimental  to  Africa  than  even  the  slave-trade.  There  are  no 
specially  new  facts  to  be  presented.  Probably  no  Christian  na 
lion  is  free  from  blame  in  this  matter.  Although  we  may  properly 

claim  that  at  the  Berlin  Congress  the  representatives  of  the  United 

States.  Great  Britain.  Belgium,  and  Italy  took  a  decided  stand  against 
the  admission  of  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Congo  Free  State  and 
were  defeated,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Germany  and  the 
-Netherlands,  yet  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  suffer  their  citizens  to  engage  in  this  desolating 
traffic.  The  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  is  also  sovereign  of  the  Congo 
Free  State,  has  p'aced  stringent  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  on  the  upper  Congo,  since  under  the  terms  of  the  Berlin  Con¬ 
ference  treaty  he  cannot  altogether  prohibit  the  importation,.  The 
Royal  Niger  Company,  having  control  of  trade  upon  the  Niger,  has  al¬ 
so  imposed  heavy  duiies  upon  foreign  liquors  in  the  hope  of  restrict¬ 
ing  their  use ;  and  this  solely  for  commercial  reasons,  because  it  is 
found  that  the  industries  on  which  commerce  can  live  are  being  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  intemperance  of  the  natives. 

A  debate  took  place  in  the  British  Parliament.  April  24.  on  the 
question  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  native  races.  The  debate  was  lono 
and  was  participated  in  by  prominent  men  like  Sir  J.  Kennaway  Sir 
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G.  Baden-Powell,  Baiun  H.  De  Worms.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Colo¬ 
onies.  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson.  Sir  G.  Campbell.  Mr.  Bryce.  Mr.  McArthur. 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  others.  The  disastrous  results  of  the 
liquor  traffic  with  native  races  were  universally  admitted  and  deplored. 
The  necessity  for  prompt  and  energetic  action,  if  the  natives  are  to 
be  saved  from  extermination,  was  clearly  set  forth.  Sir  J.  Kennaway 
urged  that  measures  be  taken  to  call  a  convention  for  united  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  In  the  course  of  the  debate  a 
statement  was  made  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  that  the 
United  States  government  had  not  responded  favorably  to  proposals 
for  an  international  agreement  on  this  subject,  and  that  Secretary 
Bayard  had  declared,  in  a  letter  of  April.  1S85.  that  while  our  govern¬ 
ment  recognized  the  moral  force  and  general  propriety  of  the  proposed 
regu'ations,  “the  government  of  the  United  States  does  n-.t  feel  en¬ 
tirely  prepared  to  join  in  the  international  understanding  proposed.1' 
This  debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  indicates  a  purpose  to 
take  hold  with  vigor  of  this  great  problem,  and  the  following  motion 
received  the  assent  of  the  government  and  was  agreed  to  without  a  di¬ 
vision  :  "That  this  H-.use,  having  regard  to  the  disastrous  physi¬ 
cal  and  moral  effects  of  the  liquor  traffic  among  uncivilized  races,  as 
well  as  the  injury  it  inflicts  on  legitimate  commerce,  will  cordially 
support  the  Imperi.il  and  Colonial  governments  in  endeavors  to  sup¬ 
press  the  traffic  in  all  the  native  territories  and  g.  vernmtnts  unde- 
their  influence  and  control  11 


THE  SLAV.F.  TRADE. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  London,  August  1.  by  the  British  and  For- 
r  gn  Anti- Slavery  Society,  to  listen  to  an  address  from  Cardinal  Lav- 
igerie.  the  archbishop  of  Algiers  and  Carthage,  on  the  subject  of  Af¬ 
rican  slavery.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Granville,  and 
eminent  men  were  present  from  the  Church  of  England,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  all  other  Christian  bodies.  The  chairman  well 
remarked  that  the  presence  on  the  same  platform  of  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  persons,  ministers  and  laymen  of  all  denominations,  accentuated 
the  fact  that,  though  in  many  things  they  differed,  there  was  cordial 
agreement  among  them  in  reference  to  slavery  and  the  slave-trade. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie.  made  a  striking  address,  in  which  he  affirmed 
that  Commander  Cameron  understated  the  case  when  he  said 
that  half  a  million  of  slaves,  at  least,  are  sold  every  year  in  the  interi¬ 
or  of  Africa  Within  ten  years  whole  provinces  have  been  absolutely 
depopulated  by  the  massacres  of  the  slave-hunters.  Things  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes  that  every  wo- 
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man  or  child  who  strays  ten  rods  away  from  the  village  has  no  cer¬ 
tainty  of  ever  returning  to  it.  He  depicted  in  a  most  striking  way 
the  terrible  sufferings  which  the  slave  captives  have  to  endure  on 
their  way  to  the  markets.  Cardinal  Manning]  Bishop  Smythies,  of 
the  Universities  Mission,  Rev.  Horaee  Waller,  and  Commander  Cam¬ 
eron  followed  the  address  of  the  cardinal  with  stirring  words,  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  calling  upon  the  nations  of  Europe  to  take 
needful  steps  to  secure  the  suppression  of  Arab  marauders  throughout 
all  territories  over  which  they  have  any  control. 

An  International  Conference  is  announced  to  be  held  in  Belgium 
to  devise  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade. 
The  Conference  is  mainly  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  of  Cardinal  Lav- 
igerie.  Pope  Leo,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  movement,  has  signi¬ 
fied  his  willingness  to  accept  the  honorary  Presidency  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  It  now  seems  quite  certain  that  a  united  effort  will  be  made 
by  the  leading  European  Powers  towards  the  suppression  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  slave-trade.  England,  France,  Germany  and  Portugal  have  sig¬ 
nified  their  willingness  to  co-operate  in  the  good  work. 

The  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  East  Central  Africa  has 
served  a  good  purpose  in  drawing  public  attention  to  the  serious 
dangers  to  which,  by  reason  of  recent  events  at  Zanzibar  and  on  the 
Zambesi,  British  commerce  and  missionary  enterprise  are  now  exposed 
and  also  in  eliciting  from  the  Government  a  declaration  of  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  protect  these  interests.  The  civilizing  and  Christianizing  of 
this  vast  tract  of  country  must,  as  the  Prime  Minister  intimated,  be 
mainly  the  work  of  individuals  and  private  organizations;  but  these 
agencies  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  government  shall  render  them 
all  possible  legitimate  and  peaceful  assistance  and  protection,  and  es¬ 
pecially  shall  do  all  that  honorable  statesmanship  can  do  in  suppress¬ 
ing  spirit-selling  and  slave-hunting,  the  latter  of  which  is  now  display¬ 
ing  renewed  vitality.  The  assurances  of  Lord  Salisbury  were 
satisfactory. 


LITERATURE. 

Tropical  Africa,”  by  Professor  Henry  Drummond,  will  great¬ 
ly  interest  and  instruct  all  classes  of  readers.  It  is  not  strictly  a  book 
of  travels  or  of  science,  but  in  a  charming  style  Profeessor  Drum¬ 
mond  details  briefly  what  he  saw  in  his  excursion  up  the  Zambesi, 
crossing  lake  Nyasa  to  the  high  plateau  between  Nyasa  and  Tangan¬ 
yika.  Professor  Drummond  evidently  believes  in  the  African  and 
in  the  possibilities  of  a  development  within  the  bounds  of  his  own 
Continent.  This  is  altogether  a  charming  book;  and  its  six  colored 
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maps  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa  are  worth  more  than  the  price 
of  the  volume. 

“Emin  Pasha  in  Central  Africa,"  is  one  of  the  most  fascina¬ 
ting  as  well  as  valuable  books  relating  to  Africa:  and  a  remarkable 
fact  connected  with  it  is,  that  though  the  author,  so  far  as  known,  is 
not  only  alive  but  in  active  service,  he  is  not  even  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  volume.  In  the  centre  of  his  Equatorial  Province  Emin 
Pasha  has  been  practically  shut  away  from  the  world,  and  for  years 
at  a  time  he  has  received  no  communication  from  without.  Hut  lie 
has  nevertheless  been  able  to  send  to  his  special  friends,  Professors 
Schweinfurth  and  Ratzel,  and  Doctors  Felkin  and  Hartlaub,  letters 
which  have  reached  them,  and  which  they  feel  to  be  of  such  value  to 
the  world  that  they  have  arranged  and  presented  them  in  this  comely 
volume  of  547  pages.  The  journals  cover  the  period  from  1877  to 
April,  1887,  although  there  are  many  gaps.  The  contributions  to  nat¬ 
ural  history  contained  in  this  volume  would  be  sufficient  to  give  fame 
to  any  man,  but  when  we  add  to  this  the  service  of  Emin  Pasha  as  a 
military  leader  and  governor,  and  his  protracted  and  energetic  efforts 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  the  Equatorial  Province,  we  are  constrain¬ 
ed  to  admit  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  men  of  our  times. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  briefly  given,  from  which  we  learn  that  his 
real  name  is  Eduard  Schnitzer,  the  son  of  Protestants,  born  in  Op- 
peln,  Silesia,  in  1840.  After  obtaining  a  medical  education  at  Berlin, 
he  sought  practice  in  Turkey,  traveling  through  Armenia.  Syria  and 
Arabia.  He  entered  the  Egytian  service  in  1876  and  became  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  Equatorial  Province  under  General  Gordon. 
It  was  there  that  he  assumed  the  name  of  Emin  Effendi.  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  removing  all  obstacles  to  his  intercourse  with  the  natives,  at 
the  same  time  assuring  his  friends  that  "an  honest  German  is  disguis¬ 
ed  behind  the  Turkish  name.  Don’t  be  afraid  ;  I  have  only  adopted 
the  name,  1  have  not  become  a  Turk."  Aside  from  his  extraordinary 
gifts  in  scientific  studies,  Dr.  Emin  has  remarkable  ability  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  languages,  so  that  he  not  only  speaks  the  principal  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe,  but  has  mastered  several  Slavonic  tongues  as  well 
as  the  Turkish  and  Arabic.  His  acquisitions  in  the  line  of  language 
in  Central  Africa  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

It  was  in  1S78  that  Gordon  made  Emin  governor  of  the  Equato¬ 
rial  Province,  and  the  new  ruler  immediately  undertook  to  redeem 
the  district  from  the  domination  of  slave-traders.  With  great  energy 
and  patience  he  wrought  until  he  had  trained  a  native  soldiery 
and  had  ban  shed  the  slave-traders  from  the  Province;  and  in  1S82 
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•  7,  'b  “  Sh°"'  a  "ct  P»8t  through  his  administration  of  S+o.ooo 

gai  rlinn  h  a  Pffd,ng  a""aal  deficit  of  not  far  from  $,6o,ooo  Re- 

IS  rmTtTdUfalS  0f  Pri"lc  importance,  he  never 
his  wo I as  investigations  to  interfere  with 

rei  .s  ',  '  .W,h“e  *hrou6h°“*  ^ese  letters  to  his  friends 

counts  Of  ,S  "gUlar  """h'hng  of  records  of  his  administration  with  ac- 
co  n,s  o  thewonderfui  fioraandfanna  of  the  Province.it  is  clear 
•  is  mart  is  first  of  all  fixed  upon  securing  good  government  for 
the  people  over  whom  he  is  placed.  Dr.  Hartlfub,  referring  to  the 

dec  afes“tl™  hCtl°nS  “"d  obsm'ations  which  Emin  Pasha  has  made, 
cannot  I,  •  are  astonlshlng  in  the  highest  degree.  But  they 

cannot  he  inore.astonishmg  than  are  the  results  of  his  administration 

and0"8^16  Pe?Ple'  f0  bC  SUrC'  the  troubles  thllt  ensued  after  ,88’ 
i  i  eDen  l^l'n‘°,h“  d°mai"'  the  slave-trade  was  again  re- 
restraf  m'"-  haV,ng  hclP  from  without  found  it  impossible  to 

tbe  raParity  and  lust  of  the  slave  dealers  in  the  new  districts 
commuted  tohts  care.  But  he  has  patiently  wrought  at  his  work! 
'leuhng  with  the  people  in  wise  and  just  ways,  and  has  won  their  re- 
.  .  t0  a  Sllrprising  degiee  And  now  this  wise  and  brave  man  stands 
at  his  post,  unwilling  to  leave  it  even  were  some  broad  way  opened 
or  him  to  flee  from  a  trust  which  he  would  gladly  lay  down  if  a  stern 
conviction  of  duty  would  allow  him  so  to  do. 

,he.'nGErrAN  W°KKINA"R,CA"  is  a  bookof  interest  concerning 
the  Dark  Continent.  It  isbylioyaux.  the  well-known  German  traveler 
aiid-is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  literature  on  that  subject.  It  is 

mostly  the  result  of  years  of  observation  and  practical  experience  of 

the  author,  and  therein  has  special  worth.  It  is  written  largely  as  an 
aid  to  the  present  efforts  of  the  Germans  in  the  line  of  African 
colonisation.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  climate  of  German 
Africa,  and  in  this  the  author  has  no  very  satifactory  experience.  He 
says  :  "  German  Africa  will  never  be  the  seat  of  large  emigration  ■  on¬ 
ly  individual  Germans  who  go  there  under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  as  merchants,  overseers  of  workmen,  or  government  officials 
will  be  able  to  remain  long.  "  The  third  section  is  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  plantations  in  tropica]  Africa.  Here  we  learn  in  full  the  nec¬ 
essary moil, IS  optrandi  of  clearing  the  ground  and  preparing  the  soil 
with  the  labor  there  at  command,  and  establishing  experimental  agri¬ 
cultural  colonies.  The  chapter  on  the  education  of  the  natives  is  val¬ 
uable,  as  it  is  the  practical  experience  of  the  author  of  several  years  of 
labor  on  a  large  plantation.  Suffice  it  to  say  on  this  point  that  he 
considers  the  Negro  capable  of  being  educated,  but  the  instruction 
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must  be  wholly  practical— must  be  virtually  object-teaching  on  a  large 
scale.  The  African  is  imitative,  but  his  ambition  must  be  stimulated, 
and  much  patience  is  necessary  to  success. 

The  Arab  in  Central  Africa,"  is  an  interesting  pamphlet 
by  Janies  Stevenson,  Esq.,  who  has  heretofore  written  in  reference  to 
philanthropic  and  commercial  enterprises  in  Central  Africa.  He 
brings  together  many  facts  which  show  that  within  the  last  five  years 
the  ravages  of  the  Arabs  have  increased  in  area  and  intensity,  so  that  a 
territory  west  of  the  great  Lakes,  one  thousand  miles  by  four  hund¬ 
red,  has  been  devastated.  It  is  a  sorrowful  story  of  the  growth  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  the  statements  here  brought  together  give  force  to 
the  representations  made  to  the  British  government,  urging  it  to  in 
terpose  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  commerce  in  the  interior  of  Af 
rica.  Mr.  Stevenson’s  pamphlet  is  accompanied  by  a  map  of  Africa, 
showing  the  lines  on  which  the  slave-trade  is  now  prosecuted. 

“  Life  on  the  Congo,”  by  Rev.  W.  Holman  Bentley,  contains 
much  that  is  valuable  on  the  physical  characteristics  and  climate  of 
the  country,  the  home  life  and  superstitions  of  the  natives,  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  missionaries,  and  some  of  the  results  of  their  labors.  It 
is  not  yet  ten  years'  since  the  first  missionaries  arrived  in  the  countrys 
and  yet  already  there  are  native  Christian  churches  at  Mukimbungu, 
Lukunga,  Banza,  Manteka  and  San  Salvador:  there  being  about  1,500 
converts,  whose  sincerity  is  attested  by  the  self-denial  and  consistency 
of  their  lives. 

"Dictionary  and  Grammar  of  the  Kongo  Language,"  by 
Rev.  W.  Holman  Bentley,  is  another  monument  to  missionary  enter¬ 
prise.  In  its  718  pages  it  presents  to  the  world  the  materi¬ 
als  for  understanding  an  African  language  spoken  in  a  vast  district 
bordering  on  the  Congo  river  (which  this  author  writes  Kongo.)  It 
must  prove  an  invaluable  assistance  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  com¬ 
mercial  or  missionary  enterprises  within  the  Congo  Free  State. 

There  are  now  three  periodicals  in  Europe  which  are  wholly  de¬ 
voted  to  African  news  and  comments  upon  the  various  enterprises  de¬ 
veloping  there,  while  three-fourths  of  the  space  in  another  journal  is 
given  solely  to  affairs  in  the  Congo  State.  One  of  these  periodicals 
has  a  circulation  of  six  thousand  copies.  L'Afrique,  which  is  publish¬ 
ed  in  Geneva,  and  the  African  Times,  of  London,  have  been  in  the 
held  for  several  years,  and  now  comes  the  Afrika  Post,  issued  in 
Hamburg,  to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  Germany's  interests  in  her  African 
possessions. 
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CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS. 

Many  of  the  English  missionary  societies  laboring  in  Africa  are 
experiencing  serious  trials  in  connection  with  the  sickness  and  death 
of  several  of  their  missionaries  and  also  from  newly  awakened  hostil¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  native  chieftains.  Bishop  Parker,  of  the  English 
Church  Missionary  Society,  lately  died  of  fever  at  the  southern  end 
of  Victoria  Nyanza.  Following  so  soon  upon  the  murder  of  Bishop 
Hannington,  the  death  of  his  successor  will  be  a  sad  blow  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Moreover,  all  the  stations  of  this  Society  in  East 
Africa,  as  well  as  of  the  London  Society  on  lake  Tanganyika,  have 
experienced  severe  trials  of  late  in  connection  with  the  hongo,  or 
claims  for  tribute,  made  by  the  native  chieftains.  The  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  s  mission  on  Lake  Nyasa  has  been  compelled  to  suspend 
its  missionary  operations,  and  to  attend  solely  to  self-defence  against 
the  assaults  of  Arab  slave-traders,  who  have  entered  anew  and  with 
vigor  upon  their  infamous  traffic.  The  losses  by  death  of  English 
Baptist  missionaries  on  the  Congo  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  be 
well  nigh  crushing. 

The  Socicte  drs  Missions  Evangdiqucs  has  sent  four  French  teach¬ 
ers  as  aids  to  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  at  the  Gaboon.  This 
mission,  founded  in  1842,  has  now  six  stations:  Alongo,  upon  the  is¬ 
land  of  Corisco;  Baraka,  or  Glars,  upon  the  equator;  Angoma,  upon 
the  Gaboon  river,  and  Kangwe,  on  the  river  Ogowe.  The  French 
teachers  have  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  French  authorities 
of  the  country  as  well  as  from  the  American  missionaries.  It  has  be¬ 
come  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  French  language  should  be  used 
in  the  mission  schools. 

The  missionaries  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  on 
the  Congo  further  report  of  the  revival  at  Banza  Manteke.  About 
two  hundred  have  been  baptized  and  enrolled  as  church  members. 
More  are  asking  for  baptism.  An  interesting  incident  is  given  show¬ 
ing  the  zeal  of  the  converts  in  transporting  timber  and  iron  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles  for  the  building  of  a  chapel.  Most  of  the  men  have 
made  the  journey  three,  and  some  four,  times,  bringing  loads  on 
their  heads.  To  do  this  requires  a  walk  of  three  or  four  hundred 
miles.  The  women  have  hired  carriers,  and  thus  have  done  their 
part.  The  boys,  too,  have  brought  half-loads. 

Bishop  William  Taylor,  in  his  Quadrennial  Report  to  the  Gener¬ 
al  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  says  that  he  had 
superintended  the  regular  work  in  the  Liberia  Conference  and  estab¬ 
lished  self-supporting  missions  on  the  Cavalla  river.  He  has  made 
a  beginning  in  the  Congo  region,  and  Angola  south  of  the  Congo  riv- 
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er ;  m  al  36  new  stations  have  been  opened  by  him,  with  32  mission 
ouses,  built  at  a  cost  it  £ 20,000  and  all  are  free  from  debt.'  The  sta- 
|onin  Angola  are,’.  St.  Paul  dc  Loando.  with  a  self-supporting 
school.  2.  Hondo,  240  miles  distant  from  Luanda,  with  a  self 
TceiZ  ■  a,S°|  3-  Nhanguepepo,  5,  miles  farther  in, m'd, 

„„1  "g'SMn  ."W  ""ssionarics  cam  tarry  and  learn  lan¬ 
guages.  4.  1  ungo  Andongo  is  39  miles  farther  on  a  ,1,01111- 
am  elevation.  5.  Malange  is  60  miles  further  along  the  same  path 
The  objective  point  of  this  line  of  stations  is  the  Tt^hilange  country 
or™  ‘:"7t  ,mm.  ‘he  C°aSt'  BishopTaylor  has  a  steam  yacht  in 
Conra„fcrt“t,0n  ar°Und  StI,nley  Fa'K  forUi fc  Upper 

his  J!“ ,o  ?Can  "“W”  E-  C',Urch  *■  «9  «  missionary  and 

s  n  iff  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  others  are  to  follow,  as  will  appear  from 
the  fonowing  extract  from  the./.  M.  F.  Church  A Vv/«a  for  October  - 
The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  Church  many  re¬ 
spects  especially  luted  lor  the  work,  is  becoming  aroused  as  to  its  du- 
es  and  possib" 'ties  in  Africa.  It  would  be  putting  this  Church  in  a  false 
light  to  say  that  hitherto  it  has  had  no  aspirations  in  this  direction. 

le  want  of  money  has  been  the  principal  reason  for  remaining  away 
But  meanwhile  the  work  of  preparing  men  has  been  going ,  a  slowly 
but  steadily,  till  now  the  outlook  is  bright.  During  the  next  quad- 

T.  ],n,Um'  U^ert,  e  suPer,n,ent*cncy  of  our  newly  elected  Bishop 
Tanner,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Women's  Mite  Missionary  So,  iety  we 

thay::Fiaratadl“  "PonBathas  been  done  in  the  past  at 
.P  !'  Dr,  To'Vn®l,-“ Missionary  Secretary, "-has  already  given 
notice  that  h,s  department  stands  ready  to  do  its  best  for  Africa,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  Mite  Society  are  asking  that  the  work  of  sustaining 
a  missionary  and  developing  a  school  there  be  given  them  as  their 
specific  work. 

The  MissimS’UUtt  Hr.  /,-uh.ur.  of  Ncukirchcu.  for  AprU.  gives  the 
fol  owing  account  of  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  Eastern  Africa: 

Lnlil  lately  we  had  to  do  with  two  different  Roman  Catholic 
""Ss'ons.  1  he  one  is  the  so-called  'Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cl, oj 
ant  ^  of  the  Sac  red  Heart  of  Mary, '  commonly  called  the  Black  Fath- 
eix.  hev  numlic  r  some  fifty  missionaries,  working  at  seven  central 
stations,  none  of  them  very  far  removed  from  the  coast.  Besides 
missionary  work  strictly  so  called,  they  also  carry  on  a  general  work 
of  culture.  Especially  are  they  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  1  he 
other  Roman  Catholic  mission  is  that  of  the  ‘African  Algerian  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  commonly  called  ‘  the  White  Fathers.'  The,  have  advanced 
their  stations  far  into  the  interior,  and  set  them  as  widely  as  possible 
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a^Mf  WeT^Cy  "t  thCn,Sel-VC5  mai",y  *»  P*M»  mission* 
fl  ,  ’Vcdo  not  knmv  the  number  of  their  laborers  As  we 
learn i  from  the  journals,  there  has  corue  on  the  field  a  new'  German 
of  the  Roman  Catholie  Church,  of  which  a  column  of 
thirteen  priests,  besides  artisans  and  agriculturists,  i,  already  on  Af 
nean  soil.  The  south  of  the  German  possessions  in  Eas  ,  A  "ra  ^ 
assigned  to  them,  while  the  Kilimandjaro  region  is  to  remaii,  ,  der 
the  Brothers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  1  he  Roman  ChumhTwJfc 
herself  to  lay  her  hand  upon  Eastern  Africa.”  R 

„„,Th'  “'tension  of  European  protectorates  over  various 
parts  of  Africa  is  likely  to  necessitate  many  changes  in  missionarv 
operations.  The  French  a,  the  Gaboon  are  not  aloM-  qS  , 

F  mT ShaR  l3y  afd°  ,he  K^iish  ««*  i  Indt! 

eiith  Protestants  in  Basuto-land  assert  that  they  are  renuired 

“•adTs  The?  and  1,01  the  Frend’  a"  schr,nls  01  'h=  higher 
unoi  he  F  ,  l  T  governor  at  Cameroons  placed  such  restrictions 
upon  the  English  Baptist  missions  within  the  German  territory  that 
it  was  thought  best  to  transfer  the  mission  to  the  Basle  Society  Al- 

rican  1- 1  L"g  ChUrCh  M'ssinnai'v  Society  agents  in  the  east  Af- 
tio,'  o  ,  7  C°rapla'n  0f  tlilhcu'ties  from  the  German  occupa¬ 
tion  of  territory  between  the  lakes  and  Zanzibar.  1 

Before  a  substantial  and  permanent  superstructure  can  be  erect¬ 
ed  there  must  be  prepared  for  it  a  solid  and  enduring  foundation. 
Tins  foundation-laying  is  what  the  Protestant  missionary  societies 
rSZo10' M  hriStia,nity  in  AWca-  «  “  »"nm,l expense  of  about 

to  “'native!  hnar'eS  U,“K"‘  mIlny  USefl"  "’“hanical  trades 
to  he  natives,  such  as  masonry,  carpentering  and  tailoring,  and  in 
addition,  they  have  imparted  no  small  amount  of  knowledge  of  read 
ing,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  of  the  printing  press,  the  saw-mill  and 
the  steamboat,  and  they  have  generally  been  the  first  to  explore  ard 
describe  he  lakes  and  rivers  of  Africa,  and  impart  a  correct  knowl¬ 
edge  of  them  and  of  the  capabilities  of  the  adjacent  country  They 
have  done  more.  By  grammars,  dictionarie’s,  vocabularies,  and 
translation  of  the  Bible,  they  have  usefully  illustrated  two  hundred 
African  languages  and  dialects.  By  their  researches  they  have  en- 
I', died  the  -SeieS£S |f  z,,“loK'-  botany,  and  anthropology,  and  many 
other  branches  of  scientific  investigation.  They  have  guided  com¬ 
merce  and  civilization  in  theirforward  marches,  and.  while  their  work 
may  at  times  have  been  imperfect,  and  may  not  now  appear  as  decid¬ 
edly  Christian  in  all  its  aspects,  it  has  all  been  a  part  of  that  founda¬ 
tion  work  upon  which  the  grand  edifice  of  a  pure  Christianity  will  at 
length  be  reared. 
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Liberia  is  growing  more  and  more  indigenous  and  hopeful.  The 
Aborigines  are  entering  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  Republic. 
The  Kroomen,  especially,  are  engaging  largely  in  civilized  commerce 
and  in  agriculture,  and  are  becoming  a  part  of  the  permanent  element 
of  the  population. 

Hon.  E  J.  Barclay.  Secretary  of  State  of  Liberia,  wrote  as  follows 
to  Charles  Hall  Adams  Esq.,  Consul  of  that  Republic  at  Boston: _ 

“In  former  years  the  volume  of  trade  between  the  two  countries 
(Liberia  and  the  United  States)  was  much  larger  than  at  present. 
Our  palm  oil  and  camwood  were  the  chief  productions  exported  to 
the  United  States,  but  since  kerosene  and  cotton  seed  oil  have  come 
prominently  to  the  front  there,  the  exports  of  palm  oil  to  that  conn- 
try  have  become  almost  nil  compared  withjwhat  it  used  to  be.  In  those 
days  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  fora  single  ship  to  take  among 
other  products,  palm  oil  to  the  value  of  S2S.000  to  $36,000.  The 
vacancy  caused  by  the  decline  of  the  trade  of  this  article  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  has  not  been  filled.  Your  figures  with  reference  to  the  ex¬ 
port  of  coffee  into  the  United  States  have  been  carefully  scanned. 
We  are  entirely  in  accord  as  to  the  fact  that  our  trade  in  this  article 
might  be  increased  to  much  larger  proportions,  and  the  quantity  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States  might  be  multiplied  a  hundred  fold.  Yet 
when  the  facts  of  the  cultuie  being  in  its  infancy  and  of  there  being 
no  banks  nor  other  financial  institutions  to  assist  the  growers,  and  no 
machinery  except  in  a  few  instances,  are  considered,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  our  cultivators  have  made  a  tolerable  good  showing  in 
foreign  markets.  The  total  product  for  1887  was  about  1,200,000  lbs, 
which  were  distributed  as  follows  ;  to  Germany,  600,000  lbs.,  United 
States,  301,000  lbs,  Belgium,  France  and  England  149,000  lbs.,  Hol¬ 
land  150.00a  lbs. 

Bishop  William  TaylOr  in  his  Quadrennial  Report,  states; _ "The 

productive  interests  of  Liberia  are  fairly  prosperous.  Within  ten 
miles  of  Monrovia,  up  the  St.  Paul’s  river,  there  are  ten  steam  sugar 
cane  crushing  mills,  and  during  the  past  year  more  than  600.000 
pounds  of  coffee  have  been  exported  from  Monrovia.” 

Hon.  Ezekiel  E.  Smith,  Minister  Resident  and  Consul  General  of 
the  United  States  at  Liberia,  thus  addressed  the  Hon.  John  H.  B.  La- 
trobe,  under  date  of  Monrovia,  September  1st:— "  As  a  member  of  a 
long  enslaved  race  I  bless  God  for  the  inception,  organization  and 
perpetuation  of  the  philanthropic  institution,  the  American  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Society.  I  shall  pray  that  the  choicest  benedictions  of  Heaven 
may  rest  upon  the  executive  and  members  and  friends.  The  most 
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facile  pen,  the  most  eloquent  or  gifted  orator  cannot  describe  the 
possibilities  of  Liberia  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  eye." 

In  this  connection  may  be  stated  the  notable  fact  that,  by  act  of 
the  national  Parliament  of  Brazil  in  May.  slavery  was  abolished  through¬ 
out  the  Empire.  For  years  a  popular  feeling  in  favor  of  emancipation 
has  been  growing;  but  now  the  government  has  suddenly  moved  in 
the  matter  and  the  glorious  deed  is  done.  This  act  is  one  in  which 
philanthropists  and  Christians  may  well  rejoice,  and  it  will  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  Brazil 
and  in  Africa.  So  strong  is  the  love  of  “  fatherland  ”  in  the  uncontam- 
inated  Brazilian  Negroes  that  there  is  a  steady  current  setting 
eastward  from  that  Empire,  the  “expatriates"  paying  their  own  way 
to  West  Africa. 


AMERICAS  SHARE, 

Is  not  America  to  share  more  largely  in  this  new  interest  for  Af¬ 
rica?  We,  who  have  millions  of  people  the  best  adapted  to  its  cli¬ 
mate — to  be  its  sailors,  pioneers,  merchants,  colonists  and  missiona¬ 
ries — are  we  to  be  scarcely  more  than  idle  spectators  of  the  general 
movement  for  it  ?  Are  our  growing  millions  of  its  children,  rising 
daily  in  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  to  take  no  telling  part  in 
its  redemption  ?  With  the  immense  prospective  growth  of  our  Ne¬ 
gro  population  will  doubtless  come  considerable  development  of  its 
business  talent  and  wealth  :  in  spite  of  its  social  disadvantages,  can  its 
••  fatherland  ”  fail  then  to  powerfully  attract  its  enterprise,  its  religion 
and  civilization  general!}  ? 

In  God's  own  time  the  great  mystery  that  has  rested  upon  Afri¬ 
ca  and  her  people  shall  be  made  clear.  She  shall  be  favored  with  un  • 
told  blessings,  and  they  shall  live  in  the  light  of  an  ennobled  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  a  pure  Christianity. 
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Church  of  Ireland  Temperance 
Society : 

Johnston,  William,  Esq.,  M. P. 
Chapel  Royal,  Dublin,  Very  Rev. 
Dean  of. 

National  Temperance  League : 
Rae,  Robert,  Esq. 

TalFOURD,  Froome,  Esq. 


United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope 
Union : 

Clarke,  Ebenezer,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 
Shirley,  Stephen,  Esq. 

United  Kingdom  Alliance : 
Hilton,  John,  Esq. 

Sheffield,  Captain  Frank. 

Blue  Ribbon  Mission : 
Palmer,  William  I.,  Esq.,  J.  P. 
Goulding,  W.  P.,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference 
Temperance  Committee : 
Bf.nnets,  Rev.  G.  Armstrong. 
Seaber,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars : 
Shephard,  Rev.  J.  E, 

Hilton,  John,  Esq. 

Catholic  Total  Abstinent  League  of 
the  Cross: 

Murnanf.,  Rev.  Canon. 


Representatives  of  Missionary  and  Temperance  Societies 
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JtfEJMBER£  OF  PTII^Iil^JMEjV!!1  AND  0JFJJERJS : 


•Durham,  Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  Right  Hod.  the  Earl  of 
Radstock,  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Bridgeman,  Colonel  the  Hon., 
F.C.,  M.P. 

•Caine,  W.  S.,  Esq. 

Curzon,  Hon.  G.  N.,  M.P. 

Ellis,  James,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Houlds WORTH,  Sir  William 
Henry,  Bart.,  M.P. 

•Mac  Innes,  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mac  Lagan,  Peter,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Morgan,  O.  V.,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Parker,  C.  S.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Rowntree,  Joshua,  Esq.,  M.P. 
•Smith,  Samuel,  Esq.,  M.P. 
•Stewart,  Mark  J.,  *psq.,  M.P.  ! 
Webster,  Sir  Richard,  Q.  C. ,  M.  P. 
Wilson,  Henry  J.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Barber,  William,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

Barker,  Rev.  Canon 
Bathurst,  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Blackwood,  Sir  Arthur,  C.B. 
Bonwick,  James,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
•Bourne,  Stephen,  Esq. 

Burnside,  Rev.  F. 

Cropper,  James,  Esq. 

Dihley,  George,  Esq. 


Edghill,  Rev.  Dr. 

Farrar,  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Goldsmid,  Major-General  Sir  F 
C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 

Gregson,  Rev.  Gelson 
Harvey,  T,  Morgan,  Esq. 
Herschf.ll,  Sir  W.  J..  Bart. 
Hooper,  George  N.,  Esq. 
Leisching,  L.  Esq. 

Livesey,  George,  Esq. 

•Naoro.ii,  Dadabhai,  Esq. 
•Perdicaris,  Ion,  Esq. 

Pollock.  Sir  Richard,  K.C.S.I. 
Portal,  Wyndham  S.,  Esq. 
•Pringle,  Surgeon-Major  Robert. 
M.D. 

Ridgeway,  Rev.  C.  J. 

Stott,  S.  R.,  Esq. 

Sinclair,  Venerable  Archdeacon 
•Tritton,  Charles  Ernest,  Esq. 
Walker,  William,  Esq. 

Warren,  Colonel  Sir  Charles 
R.E.,  G.C.M.G. 

Westminster,  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of 

Wilber  force,  Rev.  Canon 
Williams,  R.,  Esq. 

York,  Very  Rev.  the  Deau  of. 


PlIIiMCflTOJM 

Hon.  T.  I-L  W,  Pelham. 

Rev.' Canon  Ellison, 

Rev.  W.  Allan. 


Rev.  J.  Grant  Mills. 

|  Surgeon-Major  Pringle,  M.D. 


INDIA  SaB-G'GMJTOJPEE  : 


General  Tremenheere,  C.B. 
Surgeon-Major  Pringle,  M.D. 
Clarence  A.  Roberts,  Esq. 


Samuel  Smith,  Esq. 
Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Esq. 


•Also  on  the  Executive  Committee. 


AS  AT  ?/st  MARCH,  t$Q2. 


UNITED  SCOTTISH  COMMITTEE. 

Chairman: 

REV.  D.  DOUGLAS  BANNERMAN,  D.D. 


Adamson,  Rev.  D.D. 

Archer,  Gilbert,  Esq. 

Bailey,  W.  C.  Esq. 

Blaikie,  Rev.  Professor,  D.D. 
Blytii,  Rev.  R.B. 

Brown,  Robert,  Esq. 

Buchanan,  Rev.  James 

Christison,  Sir  Alexander,  Bart. 
■Collins,  Sir  WilliaM 

Daly,  Rev.  Fairley 
Dawson,  Rev.  E.  C. 

Davidson,  John,  Esq. 
Dennistoun,  Alexander,  Esq. 
Duncan,  Rev.  Henry 

Eaton,  Rev.  George,  D.D. 

Ellis,  Rev.  Rowland 

■Gladstone,  Rev.  George 
Grant,  Rev.  J.  D. 

Guthrie,  Chas.  J.,  Esq. 

Guthrie,  Rev.  William 

Johnstone,  Rev.  J.  A. 

Lindsay,  Rev.  Professor,  D.D. 
Linkie,  John,  Esq. 

REV. 


Lockhart,  Robert,  Esq. 

\  Mair,  Rev.  Wm.  D.D. 

McFarlanb,  Geo.  Esq. 

McQueen,  Rev.  John 
McMurtrie,  Rev.  John 
Miller,  John  R.,  Esq.- 
Moffat,  Rev.  W.  D. 

Muir,  Rev.  Gavin  T. 

Muir,  Wm.,  Esq. 

1  Nicol,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Paton,  Rf.v.  James 

Robertson,  J.  C.,  Esq. 

'  Ross,  Geo.  W.,  Esq. 

,  Ross,  Rev.  Wm. 

1  Selkirk,  Baii.ie 

Simon,  Rev.  Rrincipai.,  D.D. 
Smith,  George,  Esq.,T,.L.D.,C.  I.E. 

|  Tait,  Rev.  W. 

I  Telfer,  John,  Esq. 

Todd,  Henry;  Esq.,  W.S. 

I  Wilson,  John,  Esq. 
j  Wilson,  J.  G.,  E6Q.,  S.S.C. 

JOHN  CAMPBELL,  Hon.  Sec. 


The  following  Churches  and  Associations  are  represented  upon 
the  United  Scottish  Committee,  viz. : — 

Church  of  Scotland. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 

Congregational  Church. 

Evangelical  Union  Church. 

Gospel  Temperance  Union. 

Good  Templars  and  Scottish  Temperance  League. 

Scottish  Permissive  Bill  Association. 

Edinburgh  Band  of  Hope  Union. 


report  of  the 

(Unifei  fcotttelS  Committee  on  (Tlatioe  (Races  an& 
f^e  ©rinft  traffic  foe  1891-92. 


During  the  past  twelve  months,  perceptible  progress ^  has  been 
made  in  Scotland  as  regards  the  movement  represented  by  this  Com 
mittee  The  question  of  the  demoialization  of  Native  Races  by  the 
Ink  traffic  Ucoming  year  by  year  to  hold  -  ^Pronu^nt  place 
in  the  reports  given  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Scottish  Churches 
Sheir, Committees  on  Temperance,  Public  Mora  §  and  Foreign 
Missions,  and  in  the  discussions  and  deliverances  which  follow. 
These  are  reported  with  more  or  less  fulness  in  the  newspapeis,  as 
welfas  n  the  organs  of  the  Churches,  and  contribute  much  towards 
form'mg  and  guiding  public  opinion  in  the  Christian  community  on 

thThebiGenera  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 

made  the  following  reference  to  the  queshon  in  cpbnec ton  mt^hg 
reDort  of  its  Committee  on  Temperance:--  The  General  Assemo  ) 
approves  what  has  been  done  by  the  Committee  regarding  the 
liouor  traffic  among  native  races,  and  renews  its  injunction  to  them 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  co-operate  with  ^^Churohes  and 
Temperance  and  Missionary  Organisations  in  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  remove  this  great  hindrance  to  the  cause  of  cxilisa- 

fcdG“#mbly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  adopted 
a  deliverance  of  which  the  following  is  a  part 1  he  Asse™°‘> 
are  gradhed  to  learn  that  the  decision  of  the  International  Con- 

further  information  and  practical  suggestions  as  to  what  may  best 

b%dhTolghlTisyfrM,erly, «'«  Scottish  United  Committee 

especlallyln  'the’  various 

Church  Courts  to  which  they  have  access. 

In  the  name  of  the  Committee, 

D.  D.  BANNERMAN, 

Chairman. 


Perth,  March  31st,  1S92. 
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AfifiUflii  report. 

1891  —  1892. 

- - 

BRUSSELS-AFRICAN  CONFERENCE. 

In  presenting  their  Fifth  Annual  Report,  the  Native  Races  ,.,t 

™d  S.M™  protecting  the  native  races  of  Africa  from  the  evils 
nd  temptations  consequent  upon  the  Liquor  Traffic  Thev 
fur  her  pray  that  it  may  he  only  the  first  great  step  in  a  sequence 
of  legislation  m  the  same  direction.  ^ 

The  Committee  would  here  record  their  deep  gratitude  for  the 
M  Th?™  ’ m  tHe  prOVi?enCe  °f  God,  has  attendetfthe  efforts  made 
The  follow, ng  extracts  from  a  letter  which  was  written  on  behalf  of 
the  Comm, ttee,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  March  ,8th 
1892  gives  a  concise  explanation  of  the  bearings  of  this  Act  as 
regards  the  Liquor  Traffic  amongst  Native  Races*  * 

the  i,  r  Ct  Whroh  has  been  no'v  ratified  by  the  Powers  is  one  of 
the  most  far  reaching  measures  ever  enacted,  and,  as  we  shall  point 
out  forms  a  new  departure  in  international  law.  P 

,  jtlC  6  ,XC- of  the  Act  dednes  a  zone  extending  between  20°  north 
wi«df  a,IId  r22a-  SOUJ^  latltllde'  and  fr»m  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
al  far  Is  t  l"  ■?“?“  0"  f*  EaSt-  including  the  adjacent  islands, 
as  far  as  too  sea  miles  from  the  coast,  as  a  region  within  which  the 
liquor  traffic  shall  be  dealt  with  by  international  agreement.  The 
territory  thus  legislated  for  lies  between  a  line  north  of  the  Equator 
drawn  from  a  point  midway  between  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Mirek 
on  the  west  coast,  through  the  Sahara  and  Nubia  to  the  Opposite 

?oT  south  of  Ae  F  tUfe  "°rth  0f  1 and  another  line  parallel 

the  Transvaal^6  q  ’  PaSS'"g  °UtS'de  the  n0rthern  frontier  of 

...  “rSon'euide?  °f the  vastness  of  this  territory  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  its  length  is  in  round  numbers  3,000  miles  and  its 
greatest  breadth  about  4,600,  and  its  least  breadth  about  1,500  miles 
r.c.  a  territory  about  five  times  longer  than  England  and  Scotland' 

about  five  Wshh0ad4r  tha"  El?eland  at  her  greatest  breadth,  and 
.  K  r°ader,n  ,tS  least  breadth  than  England  at  her 

Sm.tV  °L‘?  put  11  m  another  way,  the  zone  occupies 

something  like  one-fifth  of  the  globe. 


“  For  the  whole  of  this  vast  area  in  Africa,  the  following  most 
stringent  regulations  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  Powers  : — 

“A.  Absolute  prohibition  (Art.  XCI.)  both  as  regards  the  importa¬ 
tion  into  and  manufacture  of  spirits  in  those  parts  of  the  zone. 

“  (a)  Where  the  trade  has  not  yet  penetrated. 

“  (/')  Where  the  religious  belief  of  the  people  is  against  it,  even  if 
the  trade  has  already  penetrated  there.  This  prohibition  is 
most  important,  for  the  Powers  having  protectorates  or 
possessions  are  now  bound  to  prohibit  the  entrance  of 
liquor  into  such  districts,  even  though  the  trade  may  have 
previously  reached  there.  Prohibition,  notwithstanding 
commercial  treaties,  is  thus  decreed  over  the  whole  of  that 
enormous  block  of  Africa  north  of  the  Equator,  where 
Mohammedanism  is  the  prevailing  belief,  and  where  the 
belief  of  the  people  makes  it  wrong  for  spirits  to  be  used. 
For  example,  in  Nupd,  into  which  country  the  trade  has 
begun  to  penetrate,  but  where  the  use  of  spirits  is  against 
the  belief  of  the  people,  as  Mohammedans,  by  the  Brussels 
Act  it  is  obligatory  on  the  protecting  Power  to  prohibit 
the  import.  In  any  country,  part  of  which  only  is  included 
in  the  zone,  there  can  be  absolute  prohibition  for  the  whole 
of  the  country,  if  there  is  independent  power. 

“  B.  Toleration  of  an  existing  spirit  trade  with  compulsory  duty . 
Along  the  coast  where  the  trade  already  exists,  and  has  taken  deep- 
root,  it  was  found  impossible  to  prohibit  it.  Although  it  was  found 
impossible  to  legislate  as  severely  as  for  the  interior,  a  minimum  duty 
has  been  imposed,  and  thus  the  principle  of  a  duty — though  at 
present  a  small  one — has  been  established.  The  Powers  may  put 
on  as  much  more  as  they  like,  but  they  are  bound  to  put  on  this 
minimum  duty.  In  the  interior  where  the  trade  has  penetrated,  and 
where  the  religious  belief  of  the  people  is  not  against  it,  this  duty 
must  likewise  be  imposed.  At  Lagos,  where  the  British  Crown, 
Colony  is  sandwiched  in  between  the  German  and  French  Colonies, 
there  has  been  a  duty  for  some  time,  but  now  both  the  French  and 
Germans  will  be  bound  to  put  on  a  tax.  This  will  incidentally  be  a 
great  point  in  England’s  favour,  as  her  colonies  have  been  subjected1 
to  very  unfair  competition  through  the  free  import  of  spirits  by  her 
next  neighbours. 

“Not  only  has  the  principle  of  a  duty  been  established,  but  the 
impost  now  fixed  is  to  be  revised  after  three  years  with  a  view  to 
raising  it.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  the  duty  shall  be  submitted 
for  revision,  taking  as  a  basis  the  average  results  produced  by  these 
tariffs  for  the  purpose  of  fixing,  if  possible,  a  minimum  duty  for  the 
whole  extent  of  the  zone  where  the  prohibition  referred  to  above 
(under  A)  is  not  in  force  (Art.  XCII.). 


“  C.  Another  important  feature  of  the  Act  is,  that  under  Art.  XCI, 
each  power  is  bound  to  declare  within  six  months  what  part  of  their 
possessions  are  already  infected  by  the  liquor  traffic,  and  those  parts 
into  which  the  trade  has  not  yet  penetrated.  Thus,  for  example, 
our  Government  will  have  to  declare  what  part  of  Sierra  Leone  has  been 
infected — the  same  in  respect  to  Lagos  and  the  Oil  Rivers  District, 
the  Niger  and  Nyassaland.  In  like  manner  the  French  Government 
will  have  to  make  the  same  declarations  with  respect  to  Senegambia, 
and  the  German  Government  with  respect  to  the  Cameroons  and 
their  possessions  in  East  Africa. 

“  D.  Under  Art.  XCV.  the  Powers  are  bound  to  communicate 
to  one  another,  through  the  International  Office  at  Brussels,  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors  in  their  respective 
territories,  thus  giving  to  the  world  full  information  on  the  liquor 
traffic  in  Africa. 

“  As  already  mentioned,  the  Act  is  a  new  departure  in  International 
law,  sweeping  away  the  old  idea  that  a  protecting  Power  is  not 
responsible  to  third  parties  for  the  government  of  its  Protectorates. 
No  Power  in  Africa  can  now  escape  its  responsibility  of  control 
over  a  territory  within  the  operation  of  the  Act,  by  simply  stating 
that  it  is  only  a  Prorectorate  which  is  there  exercised.  Such  a  plea 
on  our  part,  for  example,  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  the  Act,  would 
justify  any  of  the  other  Powers  in  stepping  in  and  calling  upon  us  to 
see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  duly  carried  out.  So  likewise 
is  a  Sovereign  State  responsible  for  the  due  execution  of  the  Act  by 
Chartered  Companies. 

“The  Committee  will  watch  with  anxiety  the  working  of  the  Act  not 
only  by  our  own  Government,  but  by  the  other  Signatory  Powers. 
They  will  await  with  interest  information  as  to  the  returns,  which 
each  Power  is  bound  to  make  within  six  months,  as  to  the  limits  of 
the  zone  of  prohibition  referred  to  under  C,  as  also  the  returns  referred 
to  under  D,  demanded  by  Art.  XCV.  relating  to  the  traffic  in  alco¬ 
holic  liquors  within  their  respective  territories.  The  mercantile 
community  in  connection  with  each  Power  will  not  fail,  from  motives 
of  self-interest,  to  exercise  a  jealous  supervision  as  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Act  by  their  neighbours. 

“  The  Committee  cannot  over-estimate  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  part  which  Lord  Salisbury  has  taken  in  carrying  through  success¬ 
fully,  and  in  the  face  of  so  much  difficulty,  one  of  the  most  humane 
and  beneficent  Acts  of  the  present  century.  Nor  are  they  less 
mindful  of  the  valuable  services  of  Lord  Vivian  and  Sir  John  Kirk, 
the  British  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  Brussels  Conference.” 

The  General  Act  was  ratified  on  the  2nd  April,  1892,  by  the 
seventeen  Powers,  who  met  at  the  Conference.  The  accompanying 
map  will  show  at  a  glance  the  area  affected  by  it.  The 
Committee  feel  that  a  great  work  is  before  them  in  endeavouring  to 
see  to  the  faithful  carrying  out  by  the  different  Governments  of  their 


pledges,  and  of  creating,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  such  a  public 
opinion  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  on  the  two  occasions  when 
the  treaty  comes  under  revision,  it  may  be  possible  for  the  duty,  now 
imposed  in  those  territories  in  which  prohibition  is  not  enforced,  to 
be  raised,  so  as  to  still  further  restrict  the  trade  in  spirits. 

GAZALAND. 

In  June  last,  Gungunyana,  King  of  Gazaland  (the  country  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Zambesi  River 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Limpopo  River),  sent  to  England  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Denis  Doyle,  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  two  envoys, 
Huluhulu  United  and  Umfeti  Inteni,  with  the  purpose,  amongst  other 
things,  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  English  Government  in 
ridding  their  country  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  envoys  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  our  Executive  Committee. 

Huluhulu  stated  at  the  meeting  that 

“  The  only  drink  made  by  the  natives  was  a  beer  made  out  of 
mealies,  that  it  is  thick  in  substance,  and  is  as  much  a  food 
as  a  drink.  Spirits  had  been  introduced  by  the  white  man. 
The  evils  following  thus  came  from  the  whites  and  not 
the  blacks.  When  Gungunyana  came  South  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Spelenyna’s  rebellion,  he  found  the  southern 
portion  of  Gazaland  flooded  by  drink.  The  traders  barter 
drink  for  indiarubber,  wax,  &c.  Gin,  rum,  and  brandy 
were  imported  mostly  at  Delagoa  Bay  arid  other  Portu¬ 
guese  ports.  Drink  was  brought  up  the  Umkomanzi  River, 
west  of  Delagoa  Bay,  and  degraded  and  destioyed  whole 
tribes  all  along  its  banks.  The  traffic  is  spreading.  Gungun- 
yana’s  father,  Umzila,  prohibited  spirits.  Gungunyana 
wished  to  do  the  same  with  the  assistance  of  the  Imperial 
Government” 

Mr.  Doyle  thought  that  a  letter  from  the  Committee,  assuring 
Gungunyana  of  their  sympathy,  might  be  of  some  value,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  following  letter  was  drafted  and  sent: — 

“139,  Palace  Chambers, 

"  Bridge  Street,  Westminster, 

“  London,  July,  1891. 

"To  the  Chief  Gungunyana,  Chief  of  Gazaland. 

"  Distinguished  Chief,— We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your 
messengers,  Huluhulu  Umteti  and  Umfeti  Inteni,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Denis  Doyle,  and  have  heard  from  them  of  your  welfare  and  of  your 
friendly  feeling  towards  Englishmen.  We  are  glad  of  this,  and  trust  that 
this  feeling  may  long  continue.  Our  great  object  as  a  Committee  is  to 
advise  with  our  own  and  with  other  Governments  concerning  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  traffic  in  strong  drink  amongst  native  races,  which  is  very 
hurtful  both  to  those  who  buy  it  and  those  who  sell  it. 

“  Your  messengers  assure  us  that  your  eyes  are  open  to  this  great 
evil,  and  that  it  is  your  wish  that  the  trade  in  white  man's  strong  drink, 
which  has  only  recently  commenced,  should  entirely  cease  throughout 
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your  country.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  this  is  your  desire,  and  we  trust 
you  will  be  able  to  see  that  desire  fully  accomplished. 

Sometimes  the  sellers  of  strong  drink  tell  native  chiefs  and  people  who 
do  not  know  the  laws  of  the  white  men  that  European  sovereigns  would 
be  angry  with  any  chief  who  interfered  with  the  sale  of  strong  drink. 
We  wish  you,  Chief,  clearly  to  understand  that  it  is  not  so.  The  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Europe  have  agreed  that  this  strong  drink  is  not  to  be  forced 
on  any  chief  or  people  against  their  wishes.  Those,  therefore,  who  bring 
strong  drink  into  the  Chief’s  country  of  Gazaland  are  doing  so  against 
the  direction  of  the  European  Governments,  as  well  as  against  your  own 
wishes  and  the  wishes  of  your  people  ;  and  the  Chief  need  have  no  fear 
or  hesitation  in  entirely  forbidding  this  ruinous  traffic.  Let  the  Chiet 
give  notice  to  those  who  bring  the  white  men’s  strong  drink  to  cease 
from  bringing  it,  and  let  this  notice  of  the  Chief  be  sent  to  the  coast,  so 
that  the  strong  drink  may  be  stopped  there.  We  repeat  that  no  European 
subjects  can  object  as  such  to  obey  this  notice  of  the  Chief,  because  the 
European  Governments  have  already  pledged  themselves  to  uphold  the 
efforts  of  the  African  Chiefs  to  keep  strong  drink  out  of  their  country. 
This  would  include  East  Indian  traders,  whether  they  are  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  or  of  Portugal,  or  of  any  other  European  Government. 

“  We  would  remind  you,  Chief,  that'  there  are  many  other  useful  and 
desirable  articles  of  barter  which  the  white  men  will  bring  to  you  in  place 
of  the  strong  drink,  after  you  have  forbidden  and  excluded  it.  And  those 
articles  will  remain  in  your  hands  and  be  of  some  use  for  a  long  time, 
whereas  strong  drink  is  soon  consumed,  and  yet  it  eats  up  a  man’s  things 
and  makes  an  end  of  them,  and  makes  him  quarrelsome  and  troublesome, 
and  in  the  end  kills  him  or  shortens  his  days. 

“  We  are  glad,  Chief,  that  you  sent  your  messengers  to  England.  They 
will  be  your  eyes  and  your  ears.  They  will  tell  you  of  many  wonderful 
and  clever  things  which  they  have  seen  in  this  country.  But  they  will 
tell  you  also  of  a  sore  and  evil  thing  amongst  us,  which  humbles  us  and 
makes  us  ashamed— the  doings  of  strong  drink.  Drunkenness  destroys 
the  white  man  in  his  own  country  as  it  does  the  black  man  in  his.  We 
who  write  to  you  are  men  who  strongly  oppose  drunkenness  in  this 
country  and  earnestly  warn  all  chiefs  in  other  countries  against  the 
entrance  of  strong  drink.  Keep  it  out  of  your  country  of  Gazaland 
entirely  ;  it  is  a  deadly  enemy  alike  to  the  chief,  to  the  head  men,  and 
the  common  people. 

“  Hoping  that  vour  messengers  may  have  a  safe  voyage  home,  and  that 
they  may  find  you  in  good  health,  and  trusting  that  your  people  and  our 
people  may  always  be  good  friends,  We  remain,  distinguished  Chief, 
your  sincere  friends, 

Westminster,  President. 

F.  Londin,  Chairman. 

T.  H.  W.  Pelham,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

J.  Grant  Mills,  Honorary  Secretary, 

To  this  letter  the  Committee  received  the  following  reply  : 

"  To  the  President  and  Committee,  Native  Races  and 
“  Liquor  Traffic  Society, 

“  My  Lord  Duke  and  Gentlemen, 

“  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication,  which  was 
handed  to  mv  Indunas  when  in  England,  and  which  has  now  been  brought 
to  me  by  Mr.  Doyle. 
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I  lia\  e  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  ly-  expressions  of  your  goodwill  towards 

I  hnnn  _  l 


of  E  etu,d  „5  p„"  T  >our  J-ommittM  to  influence  the  Governments 
rants  mtSHK-T  towanflBeventing  the  introduction  of  intoxi- 
thc  G.™  nation  '  "'°  conferrinK  ‘“Sting  favour  on  me  and 

white  m|fsCsm'anflli?St0P?flraS  pe0plc  Pl,rchasin«  drink  from  the 

leef  ™'tolpdae|  “  *re«  f“>'  »«  to 

would0, mile  vol  t'vo J,0"'erful  white  nations,  who  are  both  my  friends, 

the  peonies  'o?mv  h  r"tC  a"d  for  your  efforts  amongst 

ha™  with XL  Tr  k”P‘"and  thc  noble  aims  of  your  society  will 
rnth  the  men  oi  Gaza,  tire  support  of  your  Graces  friend  their  King. 

“  GUNGUNYANA, 

"As  witness:  •  “  His  X  mark. 

“  W.  AT.  Loxgdex. 

“  ^ILFRID  V.  Harrison. 

“  Aondwengp  Kraal,  November  16th  1891  V 

NATAL. 

nllv4tatnfmvt.  !’ann!  !Jee"  made  the  Public  Press  that 

natir ex  of  Natal  declaring  themselves  to  be  Christians  were 

Com  Ph,d  fr0n’  ,‘N'atlve  Li<W  Laws*  enquiries  were  made  by  the 
^^ttee.  and  .t  was  found  that  a  native  might  obtain  exemption 

Beil  n  vaMcy|  "ng  a  eeftihcate  from  the  governing 
“  The.  Natal  Consitution  provides  that — 

hereas  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  said  natives  generally  should 

be  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  native  laws,  nevertheless 
i°  uueVe  S,  as.  are  not  now  so  ignorant  or  unfitted 
by  habit  or  otherwise  as  to  render  themselves  incapable  of 
exercising  and  understanding  the  ordinary  duties  of  civilized 
Iite,  it  is  enacted  1  that  in  applying  for  a  certificate  of 
exemption  a  native  must  fill  in  and  submit  to  the  governino- 
council  a  form  to  the  following  effect,  viz. : _ 

1.  — Name. 

2.  — Place  of  birth. 

3- — Age  and  residence. 

4.  — Length  of  time  resident  in  colony. 

5.  — Trade. 
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6.  — Whether  married. 

7.  — Sex,  number  and  age  of  children. 

8.  — Description  of  Property. 

9.  — Whether  he  can  read  or  write. 

10.  — If  subject  to  any  Native  Chief. 

1 1.  — Name  of  such  Chief. 

12.  — Name  of  Parents,  if  alive. 

13.  — Object  of  petitioners  in  desiring  exemption  from 

Native  Laws.’  ” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  privileges  conveyed  by  the  Act  quoted 
are  offered  to  all  who  can  establish  their  title  to  the  same,  without 
any  reference  to  a  profession  of  Christianity  on  their  part.  A  some¬ 
what  invidious  statement  is  thus  disposed  of. 

GOLD  COAST. 

The  Committee  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Colonial 
Office  with  reference  to  a  Political  Mission  in  March,  1891,  from  that 
country  to  Kumassi,  the  Committee  having  been  told  that  a 
quantity  of  spirits  had  been  given  to  the  natives  by  members  of  this 
expedition. 

The  Committee  received  a  letter  from  the  Colonial  Office  in  which 
it  was  admitted  that  small  gifts  of  spirits  had  been  made  to  certain 
chiefs  and  linguists  accompanied  by  from  100  to  500  followers,  and 
it  was  further  stated  that 

“  The  settled  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  the  Colonial 
Governments  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is  to  refrain  from 
the  use  of  spirits  as  an  official  present,  and,  in  time,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  it  will  cease  to  be  used  even  when  given  in 
trifling  quantities  on  occasions  similar  to  those  referred  to." 

MOROCCO. 

The  Committee  have  given  some  attention  to  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  spirits  in  Morocco.  At  present  there  is  little  restrict¬ 
ion  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Morocco, «and  very  serious  reports  as  to 
the  present  proteg^  system  in  existence  there,  have  from  time  to  time 
reached  the  Committeee.  It  is  thought  desirable  by  those  who  know 
Morocco  well  that  a  joint  or  collective  authority  with  an  associate 
consular  tribunal  should  be  established  to  replace  the  present  system, 
and  that  by  this  means  a  much  better  control  of  the  liquor  traffic 
might  be  possible.  Mr.  Miles  Mac  Innes,  a  member  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  put  the  following  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  21st,  1892,  and  received  the  following  answers : — 

LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  IN  MOROCCO. 

Mr.  MacINNES  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  whether  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  increase  of 
drinking  amongst  natives  in  the  coast  towns  of  Morocco,  arising,  as 
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was  alleged,  from  the  absence  of  almost  all  restriction  and  regulation 
of  the  li  juor  traffic;  whether  it  was  the  fact  that  the  native  authorities 
had  no  power  to  interfere,  as  the  countrymen  of  any  of  the  14  coun¬ 
tries  represented  in  Tangier  have  only  to  apply  to  their  respective 
Consuls  to  obtain  permission  to  sell  liquor  at  all  hours  ;  and  whether 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  look  favourably  on  proposals 
which  had  been  made  to  establish  a  mixed  consular  tribunal,  to 
replace  the  present  independent  and  often  conflicting  authority  of 
the  14  flags  represented  at  Tangier. 

Mr,  J.  W.  LOWTHER. — No  reports  of  the  character  mentioned 
in  the  first  paragraph  have  reached  the  Foreign  Office  from  Morocco. 
Under  the  conventions  of  1863  and  of  1S80  the  subjects  and  citizens 
of  the  powers,  who  were  parties  to  the  latter,  enjoy  the  right  of 
protection  in  Morocco,  and  the  Moorish  authorities  might  find  some 
difficulty  in  interfering  with  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  by  such 
protected  persons.  Under  the  Order  in  Council  of  November  28, 

1 889,  power  is  given  to  the  Consul  General  to  make  regulatious  for 
certain  purposes.  The  question  of  the  inclusion  in  such  regulations 
of  a  power  to  limit  and  control  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  is  now 
under  consideration.  Her  Majesty’s  Minister  at  Tangier  has  been 
instructed  to  bear  in  mind  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  mixed 
tribunals  in  Morocco,  and  is  giving  his  attention  to  the  matter. 

SIERRA  LEONE. 

The  Committee  have  received  from  the  Rev.  W.  Allan,  who 
returned  in  March  last  from  visiting  the  Church  Missionary  Society’s 
Stations  in  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Niger  Delta,  a  copy  of  the  following 
memorial  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Governor  and  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Sierra  Leone. 

This  memorial  indicated  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sierra  Leone  are 
very  much  alive  to  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Clause  No.  1  of  the  remedies  proposed  perhaps  requires  a  little 
explanation.  It  urges  that  “  no  spirits  of  less  strength  than  20  per 
cent,  under  proof  should  be  allowed  to  be  brought  into  the  Colony.” 
This  is  not  with  a  view  that  the  spirits  should  be  specially  of  an 
intoxicating  nature,  but  to  exclude  spirits  containing  little  alcohol, 
but  spirits  of  a  more  disastrous  and  pernicious  character. 

The  Committee  feel  that  whilst  this  memorial  does  not  exactly 
express  all  they  would  desire  in  the  matter  of  the  restriction  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  yet  it  is  in  sympathy  with  their  objects,  and  they  have 
much  pleasure  in  publishing  it  in  their  report,  as  evidence  of  the 
direction  in  which  native  opinion  is  moving. 

41  To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Members  of  the 
“  Legislative  Council,  Sierra  Leone. 

I  Ik-  Humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  this  Colony 
sheweth  that J 
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“  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  large  quantities  of  trade  rum  and  gin 
and  other  intoxicating  liquors  imported  into  the  Colony  have  already  done 
much  to  demoralize  the  inhabitants  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  neighbour- 
countries,  and  that  the  evil  is  increasing.  The  Official  Returns,  published 
in  the  Sierra  Leone  Gazette,  show  that  203,054  gallons  of  spirits  (exclud 
ing  wine  and  beer)  were  imported  during  the  year  1890,  of  which  no  less 
than  125,543  gallons  were  of  rum,  the  average  value  of  which  was  less 
than  is.' \oi\.  per  gallon,  and  that  the  amount  of  rum  imported  last  year 
showed  an  increase  over  that  imported  the  previous  year. 

Your  Petitioners  would  further  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  places  in  the  Colony  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
spirits,  there  being  no  less  than  89  places  licensed,  excluding  those  licensed 
for  the  sale  of  wine  and  beer.  They  deeply  regret  that  in  this  increase 
neither  the  welfare  nor  the  wishes  of  the  people  have  been  consulted. 

“In  several  cases  three  or  more  rum  shops  now  exist  in  such  close 
proximitv  to  one  another  that  they  obviously  cannot  all  be  shown  to  be 
desirable  for  public  convenience  ;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Ordinance 
No.  62  of  14th  March,  1854.  distinctly  states  that  every  one  applying  for 
a  licence  must  show  that  it  is  “  desirable  for  Public  Convenience.  But 
under  the  present  svstem  of  licensing  there  is  no  possibility  of  urging  any 
objection,  however  weighty,  for  the  first  intimation  to  the  public  that 
an’vone  has  applied  for  a  licence  for  a  new  rum  shop  is  the  opening  of  the 
shop  itself  already  licensed.  Neither  residents  of  the  neighbourhood,  nor 
even  the  owners 'and  occupiers  of  the  immediately  adjoining  property 
(which  may  be  and  often  is  much  depreciated  in  consequence)  have  any 
means  of  ascertaining  beforehand  that  a  licence  will  be  applied  for. 

Your  Petitioners,  are  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  question  demands 
the  immediate  and  careful  attention  of  the  Government,  and  that 
such  steps  should  be  taken  as  are  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  and 
promote  the  true  welfare  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  I  he_\  respect- 
fully  suggest  that  any  effort  to  deal  with  this  evil  should  include  the 
following  points,  viz. 

"1.  The  importation  of  those  vicious  drinks  which  are  notorious l\ 
unfit  for  human  consumption  should  be  Prohibited,  and,  in  order 
to'  effect  this,  no  spirits  of  less  strength  than  20  per  cent,  under 
proof  should  be  allowed  to  be  brought  into  the  Colony. 

“  ■>  \  public  opportunity  objecting  to  the  application  for  a  licence 

should  be  given,  and  with  this  object  the  applicant  should  be 
bound  tcmpve  one  month's  public  notice  of  his  intention  to  apply 
for  a  licence.  .  y,  . 

“  3.  No  additional  retail  licence  should  be  granted  in  the  Colony 
unless  the  person  applying  for  the  licence  can  show  that  a  majority 
of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  and  houses  and  the  per¬ 
manent  adult  residents,  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  proposed  rum  shop,  distinctly  express  their  wish  that  such 
a  licence  should  be  granted.  (1 

»  And  Your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 


lantern  lectures. 

With  the  view  of  better  bringing  the  objects  of  the  Committee 
before  the  public,  the  Committee  purchased  last  Autumn  a  powerful 
lime-light  lantern,  and  had  a  special  set  of  slides  prepared,  and 
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advertised  that  they  were  able  to  give  lantern  lectures  illustrative  of 
the  effects  of  the  liquor  traffic  amongst  the  Native  Races  abroad. 

These  lectures  have  proved  a  great  success.  Meetings  have  been 
held  in  Matlock,  Lincoln,  Godaiming,  Watford,  Ashford,  Wyke, 
Thornbury,  Berkeley,  Exeter,  Exmouth,  Torrington,  South  Moulton, 
Plymouth,  and  many  other  provincial  towns  and  villages,  whilst  a 
large  number  of  Meetings  have  also  been  held  in  London.  In  all, 
.some  70  meetings  will  have  been  held  before  this  season  closes. 

The  Committee  having  made  a  charge,  usually  of  one  guinea,  for 
these  lectures,  they  will,  within  three  or  four  pounds,  have  recovered 
practically  all  the  cost  of  outlay,  and  nearly  all  of  the  tiavelling 
expenses.  The  actual  deficit  will  represent  something  like  fifteen 
pence  per  meeting  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Committee  will  have  held 
70  meetings  this  winter,  all  of  them  being  well  attended  and  many 
of  them  in  large  and  jmportant  towns  and  centres,  at  a  cost  of 
fifteen  pence  per  meeting. 

The  Committee  feel  that  these  meetings  have  afforded  an  ex¬ 
cellent  means  of  diffusing  information,  and  they  trust  will  have 
done  something  to  educate  public  opjnion.  They  hope  to  have 
ready  next  season  two  additional  lectures. 

The  Committee  gratefully  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  the 
following  lady,  and  gentlenmen,  who  amongst  many  others,  have 
very  cordially  co-operated  with  them  in  organising,  and  defraying 
the  expense  of  these  meetings  : 

Miss  Bruce-Judd,  Rev  Canon  Murnane,  Mr.  Stafford  Howard,  J.P., 
Mr.  Charles  Duckering,  Colonel  Barker,  R.A.,  Revs.  Valpy  French 
.and  E.  T.  Sankey,  Mr.  W.  N.  Widdowson,  Mr.  C.  M.  C.  Vaughan 
.and  Mr.  Monks. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  if  those  who  intend  arranging  for 
such  lectures  during  the  next  winter  season,  will  fix  their  dates  as 
early  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  disappointment. 

FINANCE. 

The  Committee  would  draw  special  attention  to  the  question  of 
Finance. 

The  Subscriptions  and  Donations  last  year  amounted  only  to £380 
.as  against  ^421  and  ^469  in  the  two  previous  ycars,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  a  new  item  of  receipts  of  ^47,  on  account  of  fees 
received  for  lantern  lectures,  the  total  income  of  the  Committee 
must  have  been  less  than  that  last  year.  The  total  imcome  of 
the  Committee  in  1888  was  ^306,  in  1889  ^362,  in  1890  ^475- 
in  1891  ^455,  aud  this  year  (1892)  ^471. 

The  Committee  feel  that  they  have,  by  the  -work  they  have 
.achieved  and  the  results  already  accomplished,  made  out  a  very 
definite  claim  for  more  general  and  liberal  support.  The  results 
-of  their  efforts  must  directly  effect  all  phases  of  Missionary  work, 
.and  of  legitimate  commerce,  and  should  prove  a  source  of  great 
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interest  and  hopefulness  to  all  philanthropists,  especially  those  who 
are  in  any  degree  concerned  in  Temperance  work  and  legislation. 

An  immense  sphere  of  work  lies  before  the  Committee,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  deal  adequately  with  it  unless  their  income  is 
considerably  augmented  during  the  next  year. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Balance  Sheet  that  the  office  and  other 
expenses  are  kept  at  the  very  lowest  minimum  consistent  with 
efficiency,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
the  services  of  the  varir  us  Officials  of  the  Committee  are  entirely 
voluntary.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  source  of  grave 
disappointment  to  the  Committee  that  they  close  their  financial  year 
with  outstanding  liabilities  amounting  to  ,£105,  against  which  there 
is  a  balance  of  only  ^48  at  the  Bankers. 

The  Committee  feel  the  immense  importance  of  raising  and  main¬ 
taining  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  urgent  need  of  protecting  Native 
Races  from  the  trade  in  spirits,  not  only  in  England,  but  abroad,  and 
for  this  purpose  intend  holding  meetings,  as  occasion  serves,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Continent,  and  of  trying  to  raise  through  the  agencies 
of  the  Continental  Press  and  the  International  Committee,  such  an 
opinion  as  shall  make  it  possible  to  legislate  still  further  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  have  already  moved.  This  cannot  be 
effected  without  an  increase  in  their  funds  ;  and  they  trust,  there¬ 
fore,  that  on  the  issue  of  this  Annual  Report,  they  may  receive  the 
sympathy  and  practical  support  of  English  men  and  women  interested 
in  so  good  a  cause. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  J .  Grant 
Mills,  Honorary  Secretary,  at  139,  Palace  Chambers.  Bridge  Street 
S.W.,  Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  should  be  crossed  “  Barclay  &  Co.” 

A  perforated  subscription  form  will  be  found  amongst  the  pages 
•of  this  Report. 


Aisrisru'-A.L  MEETING. 


The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held,  by  kind  permission  of  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G.,  in  Grosvenor  House,  on 
Friday,  May  6th,  1892,  at  3  o’clock  p.m. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  has  promised  to  preside  at  the  Meeting. 
Admission  by  Special  Invitation  Ticket,  which  may  he  had  at  the 
Office  of  the  Committee.  A  full  report  of  this  meeting  will  appear 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Occasional  Paper. 


Qtaftpe  (Racee  ani  f8c  Signor  traffic  Q-lni(c6  Committee. 


Sr.  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  for  the  Year  ending  31st  March,  1892. gr. 


Receipts. 

£ 

s. 

d.  £ 

S. 

d. 

Payments, 

r. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Balance  at  Bankers’,  31st  March,  1S91  ... 

15 

s 

By  Rent  and  Water  Rate,  1  year  to  Christmas 

47 

3 

0 

,,  Paid  in  subsequently  ... 

17 

12 

0 

,,  Office  Cleaning,  Fuel,  &c. 

6 

0 

0 

.,  Cash  in  hand 

10 

3* 

53 

3 

0 

— 

—  44 

O 

H 

,,  Salaries,  5  quarters  to  Lady  Day,  1892, 

,,  Subscriptions 

177 

2 

6 

and  Extra  Assistance 

154 

16 

8 

,,  Donations,  and  Collection  at  Annual 

,,  Meeting  and  Deputational  Expenses 

1.3 

10 

2 

Meeting  ... 

203 

6 

9 

16S 

6 

10 

—  380 

9 

3 

,,  Postage,  Telegrams,  &c. 

25 

9 

1 

,,  Lantern  Lectures — Fees  and  Collections... 

5<> 

0 

2 

,,  Stationery,  &c. 

4 

17 

, ,  Do.  Part  Expenses  refunded 

10 

1 

,,  Papers,  Press  Cuttings,  &c. 

19 

1 5 

6 

,,  Miscellaneous  Disbursements  ... 

'7 

16 

6.4 

66 

1 

1 1 

67 

18 

3 

Deduct  Travelling  and  Sundry 

,,  Printing 

91 

16 

8 

Expenses  paid 

iS 

13 

,,  Advertising  ... 

9 

11 

7 

— 

—  47 

8 

7 

,,  Lantern,  Slides,  and  other  Apparatus  ... 

32 

iS 

9 

423 

’5 

L 

,,  Balance  at  Bankers’,  31st  March,  1892  ... 

41 

10 

2 

Add  Paid  in  subsequently... 

7 

7 

0 

48 17 

2 

Less  Over-paid  on  Petty  Cash 

'3 

84 

— 

4S 

3 

5i 

£471  IS 

64 

^471  18 

6J 

I  have  examined  the  above  Account  with  the  Rooks  and  Vouchers  and  find  the  same  correct. 

PERCY  E.  METZNER,  Chartered  Accountant,  63  &  64,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
N.B. — There  were  outstanding  Liabilities  as  follow  : —  23rd  Aprils  1892. 


Printing 

£36  6 

O 

Brought  forward 

£9i  14 

8 

Lantern  Apparatus,  Slides,  Gas,  &c. 

25  17 

O 

Advertising 

69 

6 

Stationery 

II  13 

9 

Furnishing 

6  15 

4 

Rent  ... 

II  15 

Sundries 

1  0 

4 

Office  Attention,  Fuel,  &c. 

6  2 

2 

£W  14  S  ^'°S  '9  ■" 


Carried  forward 


£§u6e«tpftoue  ani  ©onafions 

Received  during  the  Year  ending  31st  March,  1892. 


-H£**«*« 

Subscriptions. 

Donations. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Aberdare,  Lord 

2  2 

o 

Allen,  W.  S.,  Esq . 

i 

i 

o 

Amery,  W.  C.,  Esq... 

.  0 

2 

6 

Appleton,  Rev.  R.  ... 

I  I 

o 

Barlow,  J.  R.,  Esq.  ... 

I  I 

o 

Baynes,  A.  H.,  Esq. ... 

I  I 

o 

Blackwell,  Samuel  T.,  Esq.  ... 

I  I 

o 

Blackwood,  Sir  Arthur,  K.C.B. 

I  I 

o 

Bonwick,  James,  Esq. 

0  IO 

O 

British  South  Africa  Company 

IO 

o 

6 

Bruce- Judd,  Miss 

S 

o 

o 

Bryant,  Wilberforcc,  Esq. 

I  I 

o 

Budgett,  James,  Esq.  ...  ... 

2 

2 

0 

Buxton,  A.  F.,  Esq. 

2  2 

Caine,  W.  S.,  Esq.  ... 

2  O 

o 

Cameron,  Capl.,  R.N.,  C.B.,  D.C. L.  ... 

3  ° 

o 

Cavendish,  Lady  Frederick 

5  ° 

o 

Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 

5  o 

o 

Clarke,  Efcenezer,  Esq. 

l  I 

o 

Clarkson,  Rev.  W.  F. 

O 

2 

6 

Cloyne,  Dean  ol 

O 

s 

0 

Clucas,  Miss 

o 

IO 

0 

Coop,  J.,  Esq. 

O  IO 

o 

Cory,  John,  Esq. 

S  o 

o, 

Cropper,  James,  Esq. 

1  1 

0 

Cust,  R.  N.  Esq.,  LL.D . 

2  O 

0 

Dibley,  George,  Esq. 

I  I 

o 

2 

o 

0 

Dowson,  E.  T.,  Esq. 

O  2 

6 

Dundas,  Major 

I  I 

o 

Durham,  Loid  Bishop  ol 

I  O 

o 

Edgcome,  Major-General  R.E. 

I  O 

o 

Ellison,  Rev.  Cauon  ... 

I  I 

o 

Fielder,  Miss  I.aura  ... 

I 

i 

o 

Fowler,  William,  Esq. 

IO  o 

0 

Gahan,  F.,  Esq. 

o 

5 

o 

Grosvenoi  House  Meeting,  Collection  at 

*4 

18 

Gurney,  Henry,  Esq. 

2  2 

o 

Gurney,  H.  E.,  Esq. 

Hailes,  W.  T.,  Esq. 

Harvey,  T.  Morgan,  Esq. 

Headland,  Miss 

Herschell,  Sir  William,  Bart.  ... 
Hooper,  George  N.,  Esq. 

Howard,  E.  Stafford,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Hunter,  The  Misses  ... 

Insull,  Samuel,  Esq.... 

Jackson,  Miss  Gertrude 
Johns,  Mrs. 

Keel,  W.  J.,  Esq.  ... 

Kelly,  Rev.  Canon  Davenport 
Kennaway,  Sir  John  II. ,  Bart.,  M.  P. 
Kilner,  William,  Esq. 

Kinnaird,  Lord 

Knight,  Mrs.  ...  ... 

Lawrence,  W.  F.,  Esq.,  M.P.... 
Lawson,  Sir  Wilfred,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Livesey,  George,  Esq. 

“  Livingstone  Developments”  per  H. 
London,  Lord  Bishop  of 
London  Missionary  Society 
Lowe,  Miss... 

MacArthur,  Alexander,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Macdcrmid,  Rev.  William 
Maclnnes,  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.  ... 
MacLarcu,  Duncan  Esq. 

Master,  John  Henry,  Esq. 

Moffalt,  Rev.  Dr.  ... 

Morris,  Miss  C.  M.  ... 

Murnane,  Rev  Canon 
Murrell,  Peter  Esq.  ... 

Naoroji,  Dadabhai,  Esq. 

National  Temperance  League... 

Paget,  Rev.  Dr. 

Palmer,  Rev.  H.  Golding 

Palmer,  W.  I.  Esq.  J.P . 

Penrse,  Rev.  J.  Lewis 

Pease,  Sir  Joseph  W.,  Bart..  M.P. 

Pelham,  Hon.  T.  H.  W. 


Subscriptions. 
£  s.  d. 

1  I  o 

2  2  0 
0  5  0 
2  0  0 
2  2  0 
IOO 

1  I  O 
OSO 

2  2  0 
050 

O  10  6 

1  I  O 

2  0  0 

O  IO  6 
IOO 
IO  O  O 

IOOO 
5  0  0 
OIOO 

I  I  O 
O  IO  o 


I  o  0 

050 
I  I  o 

330 

I  I  o 

100 

IOOO 

050 


Donations. 
£  s.  d. 


°  5 


o 


026 


o  10  6 
500 


5  ° 


o 


5  5 
2  2 


5 


o 


o 


500 


23 


Subscriptions. 

Donations. 

Portal,  Wyndham  S.,  Esq. 

£  s.  d. 

/  S.  d.- 
500 

Pullar,  Robert  Esq.  ... 

I 

0  o 

Rae,  Robert,  Esq.  ... 

I 

I  0 

Railing,  H.  P.,  Esq.... 

0 

2  6 

026 

Roberts,  Clarence  A.,  Esq. 

2 

2  O 

Sankey,  Rev.  E.  T.  ... 

O 

IO  0 

Sawyer,  Robert,  Esq. 

5 

0  0 

Seaber,  Thomas,  Esq. 

I 

I  o 

Scott,  Archdeacon  ... 

0 

IO  6 

Smith,  Abel  Esq.,  M.P. 

I 

I  o 

Smith,  Rev.  Canon  Gregory  ... 

• 

050 

Smith  Samuel,  Esq.,  M.P. 

5 

o  o 

500 

Stephenson,  James  Esq. 

2 

o  o 

Stewart,  Mark  J.  Esq.,  M.P. ... 

2 

2  0 

Streatfield,  Rev.  G.  S. 

O 

IO  o 

Strong,  T.  Vezey.  Esq. 

Sutton,  Alfred  Esq.  ... 

I 

I  o 

2  0  0 

Talfourd,  Froome  Esq. 

Thomas,  E.  B.,  Esq. 

1 

I  o 

100 

Thompson,  Charles,  Esq. 

Todd,  J.  N.J  Esq.  ... 

0 

IO  o 

I  I  0 

Tremenheere,  General,  C. B.  ... 

2 

2  O 

Tritton,  Charles  Ernest,  Esq _ 

Turbervill,  Colonel  ... 

2 

2  0 

10  0  0 

United  Kingdom  Alliauce,  London  Auxiliary 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  Foreign  Mission  Board 
Vernon,  Hon.  W.  N. 

3 

3  o 

■500 

500 

Vidal,  Rev.  R.  W.  ... 

o 

2  6 

Warburton,  S.  Esq.  ... 

o 

io  6 

Warren,  Sir  Charles,  G.C.M.G. 

s 

o  o 

Wesleyan  Temperance  Committee 

Westminster,  Duke  of,  K.G.  ... 

5 

0  0 

loo  0  0 

Whitwell,  Edward,  Esq. 

White,  George,  Esq.... 

5 

0  o 

S  5  0 

Wigram,  Rev.  F.  E. 

2 

o  o 

Williams,  Lt. -Colonel 

Williams,  George  Esq. 

2 

2  O 

I  I  0 

Wilson,  Henry  J.  Esq.,  M.P . 

2 

o  o 

Wood,  Peter,  F.  Esq. 

2 

2  O 

Yarborough,  Rev.  J.  C. 

O 

5  ° 

jf!77 

2  6 

£203  6  9 

24 
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Ashford,  Kent,  Assembly  Rooms,  per  Rev.  E.  T.  Sankey... 
Barnstaple,  Archdeaconery  of,  per  Rev.  F.  Jarratt, 

Battersea  Vicarage  Rooms,  per  Rev.  D.  Tudor  Craig 
Bloomsbury  Chapel,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.,  per  W.  E.  Webb,  Esq.  ... 

Bruce- Judd,  Miss,  of  Matlock  . 

Duckcring,  Charles,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln,  ... 

Christ  Church,  Hampstead,  per  H.  Millar,  Esq. 

Exeter,  Archdeaconery,  per  Rev.  Valpy  French 

Fitzroy  Hall,  Little  Portland  Street,  W.,  per  J.  H.  Draper,  Esq . 

Gloucester,  Archdeaconery  of,  per  E.  Stafford  Howard,  Esq. 
Godaiming,  Surrey,  per  Miss  Whymper... 

Highbury,  Chapel  of  Ease,  per  Miss  Oswald 
Hoxton  Hall,  Hoxton,  por  J.  T.  Rae,  Esq. 

John  Street  Chapel,  Bedford  Row,  W.C.,  per  London  Olive  Branch 
Lodge,  I.O.G.T. 

Kensington  Town  Hall,  per  Rev.  W.  C.  Emeris... 

Ladbroke  Hall,  Ladbroke  Grove,  W.,  part  of  Collection  ... 

Lambeth  Baths,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  per  Rev.  W.  Mottram  ... 
New  Court  Chapel,  Tollington  Park,  N.,  per  T.  G.  Howe 
Oakdale  Chapel,  Uxbridge  Road,  W.,  per  T.  Norris,  Esq. 

St.  Gnbriel’s,  Pimlico,  S.W.,  per  Miss  Buster 

St.  George’s  Cathedral,  S.E.,  per  Canon  Murnane 

St.  George-the- Martyr’s,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.,'per  T.  H.  Wyatt,  Esq. 

St.  James’s,  Holloway,  N.,  per  E.  C.  Ca?sar,  Esq..  Esq.  ... 

St.  Jnmes,  Norland  Square,  W.,  per  Rev.  Gracie- Paterson 
St.  Mary’s,  Putney,  per  E.  H.  Oxonford,  Esq.  ... 

St.  Matthew’s,  Brixton,  per  the  late  Professor  Bernays 
St.  Paul’s,  Upper  Holloway,  per  C.  W.  Cooke,  Esq. 

St.  Paul’s,  Maidstone,  per  Rev.  E.  T.  Clarke 
St.  Phillip’s,  Kensington,  per  H.  S.  Wilde,  Esq. 

Streatham  Common,  per  Rev.  G.  S.  Streatfield  ... 


£  s.  a. 

1  I  O 

2  7  0 
I  I  O 
I  I  O 

*10  o  o 

ts  5  ° 

I  I  o 

9  3° 

i  6  o 

3  3  0 

I  I  O 
I  I  o 
I  I  O 

I  3  8 

,1  I  O 
o  5  0 

I  I  o 
I  I  o 
I  I  o 
I  I  o 
I  I  o 
I  I  o 
I  I  o 
I  I  o 
I  I  o 


I  I  o 

I  2  6 

i  3  6 


1  I 


Regent’s  Park  Chapel,  W.,  per  W.  D.  By  water,  Esq. 

Staines,  Congregational  Chapel,  per  W.  f\  Moister,  Esq.... 

WalliDgton,  Surrey,  per  Rev.  R.  A.  Boyle 

Watford,  Corn  Exchange,  per  W.  H.  Widdowson,  Esq.  ... 

Willand,  Devonshire,  part  of  collection  ... 

Wyke,  per  Colonel  Wavcll 

*  This  sum  includes  £200  on  account  of  travelling  expenses. 

t  „  >•  3  5  0  ••  ”  '  ” 

- - 5  s  o  to  be  deducted  from  Fees 

Net  fees  received 


I  10 
I  I  o 
1  1  o 
026 
100 


£61 

5  2 

5 

5  0 

£56 

0  2 

SUNDAY  CLOSING  OF  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

[ Front  Congressional  Record,  July  //,  12, 18,  1892 .] 

SPEECHES  OF  SENATORS  HAWLEY  AND  COLQUITT  IN  UNITED 
STATES  SENATE,  JULY  II,  12,  1892,  AND  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
DINGLEY  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JULY  18,  1892. 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  J.  R.  HAWLEY. 

A  great  local  agitation  arose  demanding  that  the  [Centennial]  exhibition  be 
opened,  and  ail  the  arguments  we  hear  now  were  made,  all  supposed  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  morality  and  purity  and  refinement,  but  culminating  in  the 
proposition,  “  We  wish  to  run  the  exhibition  on  Sunday  and  take  50  cents  at 
the  gate.”  It  was  asked  then,  ”  What  will  the  poor  people  do,  cast  away  over 
Sunday  in  Philadelphia  and  left  to  all  the  attractions  of  vicious  or  doubtlul 
places?” 

We  never  heard  of  any  trouble  on  that  account.  It  was  a  peaceable 
and  orderly  city  on  Sunday;  but  if  it  had  been  opened  on  that  day  the  trains 
would  have  run  from  Baltimore,  Wilmington,  Jersey  City,  New  York,  and 
Brooklyn  and  all  the  country  around  bringing  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand 
people,  and  every  man  here  knows  that  they  would  have  been  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  not  the  most  orderly  classes  in  society,  and  that  city  would  have 
been,  I  do  not  say  altogether  a  bedlam,  but  it  would  have  been  what  it  never 
was  before  that  time,  and  never  has  been  since,  in  the  matter  of  order  and 
general  propriety. 

Open  the  Exposition  on  Sunday  and  the  flood  gates  are  opened.  Hereafter 
it  will  be  forever  pointed  to  as  a  precedent  of  high  authority  for  opening  all 
exhibitions  and  places  of  amusement  or  alleged  instruction,  whereas  up  to  this 
time  there  never  has  been  a  State  exhibition,  a  State  fair,  a  county  fair,  a  city 
fuir,  or  a  circus,  or  a  show  of  any  description  opened  on  Sunday;  nor  ever  a 
legislative  body  that  has  not  as  a  rule,  except  under  stress  of  great  necessity, 
a  Ijourned  over  Sunday.  There  never  has  been  a  secular  convention,  social, 
political,  scientific,  literary,  or  commercial  that  has  not  adjourned  over  Sunday. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  Christian  nation  in  one  sense.  There  is  no  union  of 
chu  ch  and  state  in  our  Constitution.  In  another  sense  it  is  profoundly  a 
Christian  Stale.  From  the  time  of  the  Continental  Congress  down  to  this 
day  the  overruling  hand  of  a  Creator,  an  Almighty  Father,  has  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  every  great  public  proceeding.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  will  indicate  an  approval  of  any  sect  or  any  creed  whatever.  I  ask 
you  to  regard  that  which  is  of  immeasurable  importance  in  the  salvation  of  a 
nation,  the  profound  sense  of  religious  obligation.  You  will  grieve  tens  of 
millions  of  people  if  you  open  the  Exposition  on  Sunday. 

It  is  proposed  to  compromise  the  question.  For  instance,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  steam  engine  and  the  active  mechanical  exhibition  be  stopped  and 
silenced,  but  that  all  exhibits  shall  be  open  to  view.  This  and  all  other 
compromises  mean  an  admission  fee  of  50  cents  and  a  full  working  force  on 
duty.  When  the  people  enter,  with  them  must  come  all  the  official  guards  and 
all  'the  owners  or  assistants  of  goods,  who  must  attend  to  protect,  to  explain, 
and  to  sell.  Your  Sunday  will  be  as  any.  other  day.  It  is  a  mere  evasion. 

The  law  of  Illinois  is  adequate,  is  it  not,  they  ask  us.  No;  I  do  not 
think  it  is,  for  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  considered  adequate,  and 
would  not  have  been  but  for  the  resolute  vote  of  the  supervising  commission. 

Everybody  knows  what  the  foundation  is.  It  is  founded  in  religious  be¬ 
lief;  and  yet  a  rightful  observance  of  this  seventh  day  can  just  as  well  be  de¬ 
duced  from  the  physical  snd  economical  necessities  of  mankind  as  from  the 
Old  Testament.  You  may  say  in  a  certain  sense  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
are  founded  upon  nature  and  upon  common  sense,  for  if  they  had  not  been 
discovered  in  the  Old  Testament  wise  men  would  undoubtedly  have  devised 
something  very  similar  to  them.  The  law  of  rest  is  in  our  nature. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  say  the  laboring  people  want  the  Exposition  open.  Ot 
the  40,000,000  people  whom  I  class  as  in  a  general  sense  religious,  a  large  por¬ 
tion,  perhaps  four-fifths,  are  these  very  laboring  people.  They  no  more  want 
it  opened  than  do  the  archbishops,  and  they  will  be  the  people  to  be  offended. 

Nor  is  the  demand  for  a  day  of  rest  presented  on’y  by  religious  people. 
The  Socialists  of  Europe  are  credited  with  little  regard  for  churches  or  creeds, 


and  certainly  religious  profession  makes  no  figure  in  their  platforms,  but  tbev 
demand  not  one  day  m  the  week,  but  a  day  and  a  half.  y 

nLi,r°ad  ^orkers  were  represented  before  the  Quadro- 
closed  on SuSday?'  “  by  3  member  desiring  that  the  Exposition  should  be 

Archbishop  Ireland,  (Roman  Catholic),  known  to  everybody  for  eminent 
general  sense  m  statesmanlike  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs,  says; 
on*-  i.taV«Tt°MSayx?tl?at  1  “ai”tain  very  decided  opinions  as  regards  the 
fih  VSr  doS  Fflr  °n,  Sunday‘  1  believe  the  doors  should  be  closed 
the  entire  day.  The  Sunday,  the  sacred  symbol  of  our  Christianity,  the  honor 
,S  al.ready  100  sen°usly  attacked,  whether  from  the 
HKj  ,or  the  aggressiveness  of  irreligion.  To  yield,  even  in  a  lesser 

degree  to  its  adversaries  during  solemn  national  occurrences  is  putting  the 
seal  of  public  national  approval  upon  the  war  that  is  waged  against  it. 
Among  other  considerations  I  have  in  my  mind  the  interests  of  labor.  The 
Sunday  is  the  one  oasis  for  the  workingman  along  life’s  toilsome  journey. 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  A.  H.  COLQUITT. 

Liberty  is  a  sweet  word,  it  is  an  enchanting  word.  Liberty,  liberty  lib¬ 
erty;  and  yet  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  what  is  liberty  is  never 
analyzed  or  thought  of.  Is  freedom  from  restraint  liberty?  Are  the  penalties 
of  the  law  that  bind  men  to  the  observance  of  that  which  is  right  and  proper 
in  their  own  behavior  and  m  its  relations  to  other  people  a  violation  of  liberty  > 
fheref  f,JaCulalion1  a!ld  ^clamation  and  rhetorical  exaggeration 
about  the  liberty  of  the  individual  as  though  we  were  to  infringe  his  very  life¬ 
blood  and  it  is  all  the  liberty  of  the  lawbreaker,  it  is  the  liberty  of  the  im- 
m  .ral,  it  is  the  liberty  of  the  debauchee  that  is  claimed.  But  there  ought  to 
be  some  liberty  to  the  13,000,000  Christian  people  in  this  country.  Let  them 
have  some  liberty,  the  liberty  to  enjoy  the  Sabbath. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  union  of  church  and  state,  but  there  has 
been  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  present  in  our  laws  in 
oar  institutions,  in  our  social  organizations,  in  our  political  organizations 
l.iere  has  been  a  universal  recognition  of  religion  as  the  basis  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  It  is  not  church  and  state.  You  could  not  have  church  and  state  in  this 
country.  What  church?  The  innumerable  denominations  here  would  prevent 
it,  to  begin  with,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  it. 

Yet  with  a  view  to  frighten  off  men  who  have  conscientious  convictions 
upon  this  question  in  a  moral  way  this  scarecrow  is  held  up,  that  it  is  a  po¬ 
litical  affinity  between  the  church  and  state. 

There  is  not  an  argument  given  to-day  that  would  not  have  justified  the 
opening  of  Barnum’s  circus  on  Sunday  when  it  visited  Washington  City  for  its 
exhibition.  He  could  have  stood  up  before  the  people  and  talked  about  the 
hard  toiler  six  days  in  the  week,  who  could  not  go  to  the  circus.  Here  are 
animals  and  exhibitions  of  athletics,  and  all  kinds  of  display  of  the  power  of 
nmu,  and  exhibitions  of  curious  objects  in  nature.  All  these  would  educate 
the  people,  the  hard  toiling  people  for  six  days  in  the  week.  Open  Bar- 
num  s  circus  on  Sunday  and  give  a  chance  to  the  toiling  people.  There  is 
no  argument  that  is  offered  that  would  not  justify  the  violation  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  in  the  case  of  any  exhibition,  and  in  opening  the  theatres  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  that  day. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  France,  liberty,  and  the  like. 
But  let  me  give  you  a  sentiment  from  a  distinguished  Frenchman,  the  Count 
Montalembert,  one  of  the  most  eminent  French  statesmen.  Mark  this: 

T  j‘Me?  are  surprised  sometimes  by  the  ease  with  which  the  immense  city  of 
London  is  kept  in  order  by  a  garrison  of  three  small  battalions  and  two  sqad- 
rons;  while  to  control  the  capital  of  France,  which  is  half  the  size,  forty  thous¬ 
and  troops  of  the  line  and  sixty  thousand  national  guards  are  necessary.  But 
the  stranger  who  arrives  in  Loudon  on  a  Sunday  morning,  when  he  sees  everv- 
tlnng  of  commerce  suspended  in  that  gigantic  capital  in  obedience  to  God; 
when,  in  the  center  of  that  colossal  business,  he  finds  silence  and  repose 
scarcely  interrupted  by  the  bells  which  call  to  prayer,  and  the  immense  crowd 
011  tlieir  way  to  church,  then  his  astonishment  ceases.  He  understands  that 
there  is  another  curb  for  a  Christian  people  besides  that  of  bayonets,  and 
that  where  the  law  of  God  is  fulfilled  with  such  a  solemn  submissiveness 
God  lnmself,  if  I  dare  use  the  words,  charges  himself  with  the  police  ar¬ 
rangements.”  r 
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SPEECH  OF  HON.  NELSON  DINGLEY,  M.  C. 

Have  gentlemen  considered  what  has  been  the  attitude  of  this  nation  toward 
Sunday  up  to  the  present  hour?  Not  so  much  as  a  religious  question,  as  a  ques¬ 
tion  involving  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  physically  and  morally.  It  has 
taken  the  ground  that  Sunday  is  a  rest  day,  a  day  when  public  business  is  not 
to  be  transacted.  The  Federal  Constitution  even  specifically  excepts  Sunday  in 
the  count  of  the  days  within  which  the  President  may  retain  a  bill.  Do  gentlemen 
claim  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  every  Congress  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Government  until  to-day,  which  has  legislated  to  make  Sunday  a  rest  day, 
has  been  meddling  with  religion  ?  If  we  appropriate  the  people's  money  to  aid 
in  carrying  on  an  Exposition  which  we  know  will  open  its  gates  to  the  public  on 
Sunday  if  Congress  imposes  no  condition  otherwise,  and  refuse  to  impose  such 
a  condition,  we  do  “meddle  with  a  moral  and  religious  question,”  and  meddle 
with  it  to  the  extent  of  not  only  taking  sides  against  it,  but  of  appropriating  public 
money  to  make  our  opposition  effective.  No  Exposition  in  this  country  outside  of 
the  one  at  New  Orleans,  which  was  not  a  success,  has  ever  been  open  to  the  public 
on  Sunday’s.  More  than  this  :  Not  a  single  Exposition  has  been  held  in  Europe, 
where  on  the  Continent  Sunday  has  become  very  much  as  other  days,  in  which 
the  American  and  British  exhibits  have  not  been  covered. 

As  indicating  the  profound  conviction  of  three-fourths,  if  not  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of.  our  people,  that  the  preservation  of  Sunday  as  a  rest  day  is  of  in¬ 
estimable  importance  to  us  as  a  nation,  I  call  attention  to  the  protests  which 
have  already  reached  this  Capitol  since  it  became  known  that  the  managers  of 
the  proposed  Exposition  are  proposing  to  open  it  to  the  public  on  Sundays. 
There  has  never  before  been  such  a  mighty  protest. 

There  are  in  the  first  place  about  12,000,000  members  of  Protestant  churches 
i:i  this  country,  and  these  have  protested  by  convention,  association,  synod,  con¬ 
ference,  or  individual  churches,  almost  in  a  body.  The  dissidence  has  been  so 
meager  that  it  has  only  served  to  emphasize  the  unanimity.  The  evidence  is 
conclusive  that  the  great  body  of  the  attendants  of  these  churches  also  are  in 
sympathy  with  these  protests.  Three  of  the  most  distinguished  Catholic 
Archbishops  of  the  United  States,  Ireland,  Gross,  and  Riordan,  have  united  in 
the  protest,  and  voice  the  feelings  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Protests  have  come  up  to  us  from  every  quarter  indicating  an  overwhelming 
judgment  against  any  step  that  will  lead  to  converting  our  Sunday  into  a  Con¬ 
tinental  Sunday. 

Why  are  they  opposed  ?  In  the  brief  time  allowed  me  I  can  only  indicate 
some  of  the  reasons  without  elaborating  them  : 

x.  Because  they  believe  that  if  so  conspicuous  an  example  of  the  use  of 
Sunday  for  carrying  on  a  great  national  and  international  Exposition  with  an 
admission  fee  is  set,  it  will  break  down  the  barrier  which  now  prevents  theaters 
and  all  forms  of  so-called  amusements  from  opening  on  Sunday. 

2.  Because  they  believe  that  the  opening  of  the  day  to  public  amusements 
will  in  due  time  lead  to  the  use  of  the  day  for  business  and  industrial  pursuits, 
and  thus  destroy  Sunday  as  the  rest  day  of  the  people.  I  cannot  conceive  a 
greater  calamity  than  the  addition  each  week  of  another  day  of  work  and  worry 
to  the  already  overburdened  people. 

3.  Because  the  opening  01  the  Exposition  on  Sunday  will  make  it  necessary 
for  the  vast  army  of  employes,  attendants,  watchmen  and  exhibitors  of  goods, 
and  the  employes  of  railroads,  which  will  run  excursion  trains  Sundays  from  all 
points  within  a  hundred  miles,  to  work  on  Sundays. 

4.  Because  they  believe  that  the  preservation  of  a  rest  day — one  day  in  seven 
— is  essential  to  the  physical  health  of  man.  All  experience  shows  that  the  man 
who  rests  one  day  in  seven  maintains  better  health,  lasts  longer,  and  accomplishes 
more  than  those  who  disregard  this  law  of  health.  The  Divine  command  to  re¬ 
member  the  Sabbath  day  rests  on  the  physical  necessities  of  man. 

5.  Because  they  believe  that  the  separation  of  one  day  in  seven  from  the 
other  six,  and  the  keeping  of  it  as  a  day  of  freedom  from  worldly  pursuits,  tends 
to  that  thoughtfulness  and  introspection  which  elevates  manhood  and  makes  men 
better  citizens.  The  great  peril  of  our  nation  to-day  is  the  increasing  engross¬ 
ment  of  our  people  in  pursuit  of  selfish  objects.  Greed  is  overcoming  manliness. 
Sunday  is  the  one  day  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  triumph  of  greed  and  un¬ 
scrupulousness. 

6.  Lastly,  but  first  of  all  in  the  estimation  of  millions,  the  Divine  injunction 
to  “  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  and  keep  it  holy  ”  is  regarded  as  a  command  of 
the  Creator,  to  be  obeyed  as  a  religious  duty,  as  well  as  an  injunction  which  is 
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based  on  the  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  necessities  of  our  nature.  And  any 
action  by  the  Government  which  should  trample  upon  this  religious  conviction 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  people  would  be  an  unnecessary  and  inexcusable 
outrage. 

So  overwhelming  are  the  reasons  for  preserving  Sunday  as  a  day  set  apart 
from  other  days,  that  the  friends  of  Sunday  opening  have  concluded  not  to  an¬ 
tagonize  the  Senate  Sunday  closing  amendment  directly,  but  with  what  they  call 
a  compromise  substitute.  The  engines  that  move  the  machinery  are  to  be  shut 
down  and  the  men  who  run  them  relieved  from  Sunday  duty,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  Exposition  is  to  be  open  to  the  public,  and  a  religious  flavor  given  to  it 
by  having  a  hall  constructed  and  opened  for  preaching  services  alternately  by 
representatives  of  all  denominations.  I  am  curious  to  know  whether  my  friend 
from  Alabama,  who  opposes  the  Senate  proposition  because  it  touches  a  religious 
question,  will  support  a  substitute  which  proposes  to  use  public  money  to  con¬ 
struct  a  place  of  worship  and  maintain  religious  exercises. 

But  seriously  consider  what  the  proposed  substitute  would  do.  It  proposes  to 
run  the  entire  Exposition  except  the  machinery.  This  will  relieve  but  few  of 
the  vast  army  of  superintendents,  attendants,  and  employes  from  Sunday  work. 
It  will  still  impose  upon  all  the  exhibitors  the  necessity  of  looking  after  and 
explaining  their  exhibits.  It  will  still  invite  the  running  of  Sunday  trains  from 
points  in  every  direction  within  ioo  miles  or  more,  and  compel  Sunday  work  by 
railroad  employes.  It  would  throw  into  Chicago  an  immense  crowd  of  Sunday 
excursionists,  composed  usually  of  by  no  means  the  most  orderly  portions  of  the 
community. 

But  there  would  be  religious  services  on  the  grounds  to  give  a  Sunday  flavor 
to  the  opening  !  When  it  is  remembered  that  sixteen  years  ago  the  daily  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  Centennial  Exposition  reached  some  days  270,000,  and  that  the  daily 
attendance  may  reach  400,000  or  even  500,000  at  Chicago,  and  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  human  voice  cannot  reach  an  audience  of  over  8,000,  the  absurdity 
of  a  proposition  to  give  a  religions  flavor  to  a  Sunday  crowd  of  half  a  million  by 
preaching  to  8,000  becomes  apparent.  It  would  be  like  the  effort  to  excuse  a  Sunday 
theater  by  designating  a  half  dozen  persons  to  hold  a  prayer  meeting  in  one  of  the 
anterooms. 

The  most  specious  plea  for  Sunday  opening  is  that  unless  the  Exposition 
shall  be  opened  the  crowds  in  the  city  will  be  driven  to  frequent  Sunday  grog¬ 
shops.  The  same  argument  would  serve  for  opening  a  Sunday  theater  or  circus. 
But  my  friend  forgets  that  the  programme  is  to  have  liquor  sold  on  the  Exposition 
grounds  as  well  as  in  the  city.  Liquor  sold  on  the  grounds  will  do  the  same 
evil  work  as  liquor  sold  outside. 

There  is  still  another  excuse  for  Sunday  opening  of  the  Exposition,  which 
presents  the  idea  that  the  workingmen  need  it  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
losing  a  day’s  work. 

A  few  labor  organizations  have  petitioned  for  it,  notwithstanding  it  is  obvious 
that  no  workingman  who  resided  a  hundred  miles  from  Chicago  could  avail  him¬ 
self  of  Sunday  to  visit  the  Exposition  ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  laborers  who 
have  spoken  have  protested  against  it.  The  Glass  Workers,  and  other  labor 
organizations  have  formally  protested  against  Sunday  opening.  And  well  they 
may  ;  for  if  there  is  any  class  of  our  citizens  who  should  unitedly  condemn  any 
scheme  that  would  lead  to  an  overthrow  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  and  make 
it  a  day  of  toil,  it  is  the  workingman. 

To  my  mind  any  settlement  of  this  question  which  results  in  the  Sunday 
opening  of  the  Exposition  at  Chicago  will  be  marked  in  the  future  as  an  evil 
day  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Nothing  could  be  done  which  would  so  deeply 
grieve  the  Christian  men  and  women  of  the  United  States,  the  backbone  of  the 
nation,  as  this.  And  it  would  be  all  the  more  grievous  because  the  national 
Congress,  representing  the  nation,  would  be  responsible  for  it. 

You  mistake  popular  sentiment  if  you  suppose  that  only  members  of 
Christian  churches  would  be  grieved.  Outside  of  the  membership  of  Christian 
churches,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North,  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East,  there 
i9  a  large  and  influential  body  of  the  solid  men  and  true  women  of  the  land, 
who  believe  that  to  the  influence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Sunday,  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  is  largely  due  the  sterling  character  of  our  people,  and  that  man¬ 
liness,  independence,  self-restraint,  and  respect  for  law  and  order  which  has 
made  “a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people”  pos¬ 
sible  in  this  grand  land  of  ours. 

[From  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Act.  1901,  Teller  Amendment.] 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  payment  of  this  appropriation  the  directors  shall  contract 
to  close  the  gates  to  visitors  on  Sundays  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  fair 
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Smith,  Lieut.-Cul.  Marriott,  R.A. 
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Johnston,  William,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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National  Temperance  League : 
Rae,  Robert,  Esq. 

Talfourd.  Froome,  Esq. 


United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope 
Union  : 

Clarke,  Ebenezer,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 
Shirley,  Stephen.  Esq. 

United  Kingdom  Alliance : 
Hilton,  John,  Esq. 

Sheffield,  Captain  Frank. 

Blue  Ribbon  Mission : 
Goulding,  W.  P.,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference 
Temperance  Committee  : 

Ben  nets,  Rev.  G.  Armstrong. 
Seauer,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Independent  Order  of  Good  Tern  plan 
Shephard,  Rev.  J.  E. 

Hilton,  John,  Esq. 

Catholic  Total  Abstinent  League  0/ 
the  Cross: 

I  Murnane,  Rev.  Canon. 


1 j.  .1  ...j  nary  and  Temperance  Societies  are  on  the  Executive  Committee. 
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PUBLICATION  SUB-COMMITTEE. 

I-Ion.  T.  II.  W.  Pelham.  I  Rev.  J.  Grant  Mills. 

Rev.  Canon  Ellison.  Brigade-Surgeon  Pringle,  M.D. 
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Brigade-Surgeon  Pringle,  M.D.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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Also  on  the  Executive  Committee. 


AS  AT  31st  MARCH,  1893. 


UNITED  SCOTTISH  COMMITTEE. 


Cljairmait : 

REV.  D.  DOUGLAS  BANNERMAN,  D.D. 


Adamson,  Rev.,  D.D. 

Bailey,  W.  C.,  Esq. 

Biaikie,  Rev.  Professor,  D.D. 
Blyth,  Rev.  R.  B. 

Brown,  Robert,  Esq. 

Buchanan,  Rev.  James. 

Christison,  Sir  Alexander,  Bart. 
Collins,  Sir  William. 

Daly,  Rev.  Fairley 
Dawson,  Rev.  E.  C. 

Davidson,  John,  Esq. 

Dknnistoun,  Alexander,  Esq. 
Duncan,  Rev.  Henry. 

Eaton,  Rev.  George,  D.D. 

Ellis,  Rev.  Rowland. 

Gladstone,  Rev.  George. 

Grant,  Rev.  J.  D. 

Guthrie,  Chas.  J.,  Esq. 

Guthrie,  Rev.  William. 

Johnstone,  Rev.  J.  A. 

Lindsay,  Rev.  Professor,  D.D. 
Linkie,  John,  Esq. 


Lockhart,  Robert,  Esq. 

Mair,  Rev.  Wm.,  D.D. 
McFarlane,  Geo.,  Esq. 

McQueen,  Rev.  John. 

McMurtrie,  Rev.  John,  D.D. 
Miller,  John  R.,  Esq. 

Moffat,  Rev.  W.  D. 
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REV.  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  Hon.  Sec. 


The  following  Churches  and  Associations  are  represented  upon 
the  United  Scottish  Committee,  viz. : — 

Church  of  Scotland. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 

Congregational  Church. 

Evangelical  Union  Church. 

Gospel  Temperance  Union. 

Good  Templars  and  Scottish  Temperance  League. 

Scottish  Permissive  Bill  Association. 

Edinburgh  Band  of  Hope  Union. 
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REPORT  OF  THE 

(Unifeb  JJcoffieS  Cotnmtffee  on  QtdftBe  (Races 
<snb  tBc  ©rtnft  traffic  for  1892-93. 


During  the  past  year  our  work  has  been  practically  that  of  a 
“Vigilance  Committee,”  we  have  not  held  any  public  meetings, 
but  have  continued  to  watch  over  the  cause,  to  diffuse  information, 
and  to  stimulate  interest  and  action  regarding  it,  especially  in  the 
various  Churches  represented  on  the  Committee.  The  last 
deliverance  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
may  be  given  as  illustrating  the  sort  of  action  taken  by  the  Church 
Courts. 

“  The  General  Assembly  instruct  their  Temperance  Committee 
to  co-operate  with  other  committees  with  a  view  to  the  practical 
enforcement  of  the  General  Act  of  the  Brussels  Conference,  with 
reference  to  the  Liquor  Traffic  among  Native  Races  in  Africa. 
They  resolve  again  to  present  a  memorial  to  Government  in  favour 
of  their  granting  to  the  people  of  India  some  form  of  effective 
control  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquor.” 

In  name  of  the  Committee, 

D.  D.  BANNERMAN, 

Chairman. 


May,  1S93. 


ANNUAL  REPORT,  1893 


In  presenting  their  Sixth  Annual  Report,  the  Native  Races  and 
Liquor  Traffic  United  Committee  desire  to  express  their  thankful¬ 
ness  that  the  Brussels  General  Act,  which  deals  with  that  vast  zone 
in  Africa  lying  between  20°  north  latitude  and  220  south  latitude, 
and  including  the  adjacent  islands  as  far  as  100  sea  miles  from  the 
west,  came  into  operation  on  April  2nd,  1892,  having  been  ratified 
by  the  seventeen  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference. 

The  Committee  are  most  anxious  to  correct  an  erroneous 
impression  which  prevails  in  some  quarters,  that  the  Committee 
should  cease  to  exist  now  that  the  Brussels  Act  has  come  into  opera¬ 
tion.  They  would  venture  to  point  out  that  their  work  has  now 
really  begun,  in  watching  the  operations  of  the  Brussels  Act,  and  in 
seeing  that  it  is  faithfully  carried  out,  and  that  its  principles  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  parts  of  Africa  unaffected  by  it,  and  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  So  strongly  do  the  Committee  feel  this,  that  they 
called  a  special  meeting  in  February  to  consider  the  question,  at 
which  the  following  resolution  proposed  by  Sir  John  Kennaway  was 
passed  unanimously : — 

“That  in  view  of  the  results  attained  in  great  measure  by  the 
agency  of  this  Committee  during  the  past  five  years,  more  especially 
the  ratifying  of  the  Brussels  General  Act  by  the  seventeen  Powers 
represented  at  the  Brussels  African  Conference,  1890-91,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  work  of  the  Committee  should  be  continued  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  the  operations  of  the  Act  and  extending  its 
principles  to  parts  of  the  world  hitherto  untouched  by  it.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  liquor  traffic  amongst  uncivilized 
and  heathen  races  is  a  hindrance  to  both  missionary  effort  and 
legitimate  commerce. 

The  liquor  traffic  a  hindrance  to  missionary  effort. — The  grievous 
hindrance  to  missionary  labours  may  be  described  as  the  original 
incentive  to  the  action  taken  on  behalf  of  native  races,  and  their 
protection  from  the  ruin  produced  by  the  liquor  traffic.  While  the 
hearts  of  very  many  had  been  stirred  and  deeply  moved  by  the 
reports  circulated  of  the  degradation  thus  caused,  it  was  an  earnest 
appeal  from  Germany  that  first  led,  early  in  1886,  to  the  formation 
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in  England  of  a  Committee  of  Delegates  from  ten  of  our  leading 
Missionary  Societies,  who  combined  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  natives  of  Africa  from  the  terribly  demoralizing  effects  of  European 
traffic  with  them  in  spirits. 

Early  in  1887  the  information  obtained  on  this  subject  was  first 
summarized  in  an  able  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Horace 
Waller,  one  of  the  Delegates.  Immediately  afterwards,  at  the 
request  of  Canon  Ellison,  Chairman  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society,  who  had  previously  placed  himself  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Delegates  before  mentioned,  a  public  meeting 
was  held  at  Prince’s  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on  the  30th  March,  1887. 
The  Bishop  of  London  presided  ;  those  interested  in  the  cause  were 
well  and  fully  represented,  and  a  United  Committee,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  leading  missionary  and  temperance  societies,  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  circulating  information,  and 
taking  every  step  in  their  power  to  check  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic 
among  the  natives  of  Africa  and  the  East.  The  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  during  the  past  six  years  has  continuously,  and  but  too 
vividly,  brought  to  light  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  wholesale 
importation  of  spirits  in  parts  of  Africa.  Many  a  time  has  it  been 
asserted  that  it  had  been  better  far  for  the  Africans  never  to  have 
come  in  contact  with  a  European,  than  to  have  been  degraded  and 
destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  European  spirits. 

To  refer  to  the  work  of  the  past  year,  it  should  be  noted  : — 

1.  Sierra  Leone.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Allan,  after  a  second  visit  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  reports  that  the  evils  of  this  trade  in  spirits 
continue  still  the  same,  and  that  he  can  add  nothing  to  his  former 
report. 

2.  Madagascar% — The  Hon.  Sec.  has  had  interviews  with  the 
Revs.  Alfred  Smith,  S.P.G.  Missionary,  and  George  Cousens,  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Smith  gave  a 
deplorable  account  of  the  increase  of  the  liquor  traffic  amongst  the 
natives  of  Madagascar. 

3.  Congo. _ The  ravages  caused  by  drink,  and  the  awful  strides 

that  the  drink  traffic  is  making  on  the  Congo  are  described  in  a 
powerful  letter  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Harvey,*  formerly  a  student  under 
Dr.  Grattan  Guinness,  who  has  spent  twelve  years  on  the  Congo  in 
Missionary  work.  He  states  that  the  drinking  habits  along  the 
Congo  are  bound  to  become,  unless  speedily  grappled  with,  “  a  very 
abomination  of  desolation  to  those  perpetually  wronged  people. 
Again,  “  It  is  wicked  to  be  indifferent  to  the  awful  drunkenness  at 
home,  but  it  is  positively  Satanic  to  deliberately  sow  the  seeds,  of 
this  terrible  vice  in  a  country  where  it  is  comparatively  unknown. 

*  From  “  Regions  Beyond,”  for  September,  October,  1892. 
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He  describes  the  people,  the  up-country  carriers  and  others,  as 
being,  with  but  few  exceptions,  incapable  of  resisting  the  fearful 
fascination  of  drink,  from  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  till  the 
last  thing  at  night.  He  concludes  with  the  piteous  words  :  “  Can 
nothing  be  done?”  Truly  the  answer  to  such  a  question  is  a 
heavy  responsibility  laid  upon  our  Committee  in  particular,  and  on 
all  true  Christians  of  every  European  country. 

4.  The  Pan-Tresbyterian  Council,  held  at  Toronto  in  1892,  con¬ 
demned  the  spirit  traffic  as  opposed  to  Missionary  effort,  and 
passed  a  Resolution  accordingly. 

5.  Finally,  it  may  be  added  that  the  testimony  of  the  Bishop 
of  Mashonaland  is  precisely  in  the  same  direction. 

“  Is  there  not  a  cause,”  the  Committee  would  ask,  “  for  their 
continued,  watchful,  prayerful  supervision  of  the  present  and 
future  working  of  the  Brussels  Act  ?  What  Missionary  or  other 
Society  could  undertake  the  duty  ?  Can  it,  in  view  of  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  on  their  past  efforts,  and  the  manifest  need  of  further  protection 
for  His  poor,  down-trodden  creatures,  be  lightly  laid  aside?” 

The  liquor  traffic  a  hindrance  to  legitimate  commerce. — That  this 
traffic  is  a  hindrance  to  legitimate  commerce  is  amply  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  merchants  trading  with  Africa  who  have  communicated 
with  the  Committee,  who  desire  specially  to  refer  to  the  liquor 
clauses  enacted  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  the  Royal 
Niger  Company,  and  the  Mashonaland  Trading  Expedition.  The 
Committee  would  also  draw  especial  attention  to  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  passed  unanimously  at  the  African  Sectional  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hutton, 
Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Keymer,  Vice-Chairman,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Board  on  February  8th,  1893  : — 

“  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  it  is  most  desirable 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  check  the  growth  of 
the  spirit  trade  in  our  African  Colonies,  either  by  levying 
higher  import  duties  or  by  other  means  ;  but  that  at  the 
same  time  any  sudden  and  large  rise  in  duties  is  to 
be  deprecated  as  likely  to  cause  irritation  in  the  minds  of 
the  natives  with  a  consequent  stoppage  of  trade,  and  also 
tending  to  divert  trade  generally  to  those  portions  of  Africa 
which  'are  not  under  British  rule.  And  this  Committee  is 
of  opinion  that  the  object  desired  will  be  best  obtained  by 
small  and  gradual  changes  in  the  tariff ;  and  it  is  hereby 
resolved  that  the  Board  be  requested  to  address  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  this  effect  and  to  suggest  the 
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necessity  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  other  European 
powers  in  this  matter.” 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  AND  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  COREA. 

The  following  letter,  received  from  the  Chevalier  Max  de 
Proskowelz,  President  of  the  Austrian  Inebriety  Society,  and  the 
Austrian  representative  of  our  International  Committee,  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  subscribers  : — 

The  Rev.  J.  Grant  Mills,  Hon.  Secretary, 

139,  Palace  Chambers, 

9,  Bridge  Street, 

London,  S.W. 

Reverend  Sir, 

Austria-Hungary  and  the  kingdom  of  Corea  have  concluded,  the 
23rd  of  June,  1892,  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Commerce,  the 
ratifications  of  which  will  be  exchanged  at  latest  on  23rd  of  June, 
1893. 

The  already  published  Treaty  will  come  into  operation  on  the 
day  on  which  the  ratifications  are  exchanged. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  of  some  interest  for  the  Native  Races  and  the 
Liquor  Traffic  United  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member  (as  the 
delegate  for  Austria)  to  learn  how  spirits  (liquors)  are  classified 
according  to  the  rate  of  duty  in  the  import  tariff. 

This  import  tariff  to  be  used  from  the  day  of  the  Treaty’s  ratifica¬ 
tion  viz.,  23rd  of  June,  1893,  by  Austria-Hungary’s  trade,  contains 
the  following  classes — 

Class  I. — Duty-free  goods. 

Class  II. — Import  goods  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per 
cent. 

Class  III. — Import  goods  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
71  per  cent.  This  class  contains  among  many  others  the  import 
of — 

(a)  Spirits  in  jars. 

(/>)  Wines  in  wood  or  bottle,  all  kinds. 

(c)  Beverages  such  as  lemonade,  ginger  beer,  &c. 

Class  IV. —  .  .  .  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

This  class  comprises  also — 

( a )  Beer,  porter  and  cider. 

(/>)  Liqueurs  in  wood  or  bottle,  all  kinds. 
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Class  V. —  .  .  .  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

This  class  comprises  also— Spirits  in  wood  or  bottle,  all  kinds. 

Class  VI. — Prohibited  goods. 

Among  which,  opium,  only  3  catties  (1  catty  =  o'6  kilogram; 
for  medical  use,  only  to  be  allowed. 

The  import  of  liquors  to  Corea  has  in  total  been  worth  19,694 
dollars  in  the  year  1890,  and  12,978  dollars  in  the  year  1891. 

The  duties  levied  by  this  Treaty  correspond,  as  I  think,  in  some 
ways  to  No.  3  of  the  “  Programme  for  the  Future,”  just  now  published 
by  the  Native  Races  Liquor  Traffic  Committee. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Chev.  Max  de  Proskowetz,  F.R.G.S., 
President  Austrian  Inebriety  Society. 

Kwassitz,  Moravia, 

April  22nd,  1893. 


THE  INDIANS  OF  CANADA  AND  THE 
LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

The  law  respecting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  in  Canada  is 
contained  in  Clauses  94  to  105  of  the  Indian  Act,  Chap.  43  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  1886. 

Any  person  who  sells  or  supplies  any  intoxicant  to  any  Indian,  or 
attempts  the  same  or  connives  thereat,  or  who  opens  or  keeps, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  building  for  the  sale  or  supply  of  liquor 
on  any  reserve,  or  who  is  found  in  possession  of  any  intoxicant  in 
any  place  of  abode  of  any  Indian  on  any'other  part  of  the  reserve 
is  liable  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a  term  of 
form  one  to  six  months,  or  to  a  fine  of  50  to  300  dollars. 

The  same  penalties  attach  to  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  by  the 
captain  or  person  in  charge  of  any  steamer,  vessel  or  boat,  from  or 
on  board  of  which  any  such  transaction  may  take  place. 

Indians  manufacturing,  or  having  in  their  possession,  or  selling 
to  any  other  Indian  any  intoxicant,  are  liable  on  conviction  to  im¬ 
prisonment  for  one  to  six  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  or  to 
a  fine  of  25  to  100  dollars,. 

Summary  convictions  can  be  obtained  before  any  judge,  police 
magistrate,  stipendiary  magistrate,  or  two  justices  of  the  peace,  or 
Indian  agent,  upon  the  evidence  of  one  witness,  other  than  ’the 
informer  or  prosecutor.  In  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  the  North 
West  Territories,  or  the  district  of  Keewatin,  the  evidence  of  the  in¬ 
former  alone  is  sufficient. 


The  supply  of  any  intoxicant  on  any  order,  verbal  or  written,  is 
punishable  by  the  same  penalties  as  it  the  liquor  had  been  sold 
without  such  order. 

Every  person  found  drunk  or  gambling  in  the  domicile  of  any 
Indian,  and  every  person  found  within  an  Indian  village,  settlement 
or  reserve  after  sunset,  who  refuses  to  leave  at  the  order  of  the 
Indian  agent  or  chief,  is  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  if  he  had 
supplied  intoxicants. 

Kegs  and  packages  in  which  intoxicants  are  carried,  found  on  any 
reserve  or  Indian  domicile  are  to  be  forfeited,  and  upon  the  issue 
of  a  warrant,  intoxicants  and  vessels  containing  them  may  be  searched 
for,  seized  and  destroyed,  and,  on  the  evidence  of  any  witness,  the 
person  or  Indian  in  whose  possession  they  may  have  been  found, 
shall  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  50  to  ioo  dollars,  or  in  default 
undergo  two  to  six  months’  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labour.  , 

Vessels  used  in  conveying  liquor  to  be  supplied  to  Indians  on 
the  sea,  sea  coast,  river,  lake  or  stream,  may  be  seized  and  forfeited. 
Articles  exchanged  in  whole  or  in  part  for  liquor  may  be  seized  and 
forfeited.  . 

Indians  found  intoxicated  may  be  arrested  and  subjected  to  im¬ 
prisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  month,  or  to  a  fine  of  from 
5  to  30  dollars.  A  further  penalty  is  inflicted  if  he  refuses  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  when,  where,  and  from  whom  he  obtained  the  intoxicant. 

The  above  information  has  been  very  kindly  furnished  to  the 
Committee  by  the  Hon  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada,  in  London. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SPIRITS. 

The  following  price  list,  issued  this  year  by  a  firm  of  export 
traders,  will  be  of  interest. 

15  18-20  25 

1  Extra  quality,  in  fine  old  painted  puncheons  .  S|</.  8$</.  Sd. 

2  Good  „  „  „  .  7f*  7\d. 

3  An  ordinary  quality  ,,  ,,  »  .  7i“*  73“*  7“- 

New  strong  puncheons  \d.  more  than  old  puncheons. 

Hogsheads  1  d.  more  per  imperial  gallon. 

Barrels  of  30  imperial  gallons,  ijrf.  more  per  imperial  gallon. 

20  „  „  2d.  „  »  » 
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DEMIJOHNS.  (Quality  No.  2.) 

15  18-20 


35  45  U.P. 


3t  imp.  gall,  demijohns 
3r  >>  >» 


I  Old  wine  gall. 
Dark  colour 


d. 

9? 

6i 

9 


9i 


d. 

8:i 

5i 

8» 

7i 

”4 


j.  d. 
2  7-! 
2  4* 
1  7i 
1  7 
o  1 1  i 
9i 


2  5 
2  2 
1  6* 
1  5* 

o  10S 

8* 


id.  per  imperial  gallon  more  than  above  prices. 
F.O.B.  Hamburg.  Terms  cash,  less  per  cent,  discount. 

Gin  in  cases  of  12  botile  —  j.  d.  s.  d. 

1  i  imperial  gallon  bottles,  quality  A  ...  ...  20  in 

U  >.  i»  »»  »  A  .  22  2  i± 

i$  >>  „  n  ,,  A  .  2  3I  2  2f 

[Packed  in  patent  straw  envelopes  to  protect  against  breakage, 
packing  is  only  used  the  price  is  \d.  per  case  cheaper.] 

F.O.B.  Hamburg.  Terms  cash,  less  2  per  cent,  discount. 


2  3$ 

2  I 

i  Si 
1  4* 
o  ioi 
o  8i 


-.  d. 

10 h 

:  oj 


Our  subscribers  will  be  familiar  with  the  following  price  list 
obtained  from  Lagos  in  1888. 

1  hese  prices  include  shipping  freight,  cost  of  bottles  and  packing. 


s. 

d. 

£  J.  d. 

Spirits  sold  at  Sierra  Leone . 

0 

4i 

046 

per 

doz.  Pint  Bottles. 

Superi  r  gin  (best  quality)  Lagos  ... 

0 

24 

026 

,, 

Hamburg  gin . 

0 

4* 

046 

,, 

Sierra  Leone  (rum,  coloured) . 

1 

0 

0  12  0 

,, 

Sierra  Leone  (rum,  not  coloured) 

1 

0 

0120 

„ 

Double  rectified  Rye  Geneva . 

0 

4i 

046 

,, 

Gilka,  German  drink  sold  at  Lago;  ... 

2 

6 

1  10  0 

Quart  Bottles. 

Jamaica  rum  sold  at  Lagos  . 

1 

6 

0  18  0 

Another  spirit  ...  . . 

1 

6 

0180 

,, 

Bahia  rum  . .  . 

1 

0 

0120 

,, 

Tafia  or  French  rum  ... 

0 

9 

per  gallon. 

Demijohn  of  two  gallons  . 

1 

6 

030 

An  analysis  of  samples  of  these  spirits  sent  over  from  Lagos  to 
Ergland  shows  some  of  them  to  be  of  an  exceedingly  poisonous 


nature. 


LANTERN  LECTURES. 

These  lectures  continue  to  be  a  great  success,  both  pecuniarily 
and  as  a  means  of  diffusing  information  on  the  subject,  and  educating 
public  opinion  thereon.  During  the  past  winter  numerous  lantern 
lectures  have  been  given  in  London  and  the  Provinces  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary.  A  special  lecture  was  given  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Folkestone,  in  connection  with  the  Church  Congress. 

Other  Meetings. — Various  other  meetings  have  been  held  at 
which  addresses  have  been  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  notably  in  connection  with  the  simultaneous 
February  meetings  held  throughout  London  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society. 


i6 


FINANCE. 

The  Committee  regret  that  there  should  be  a  deficit  of  ^115  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  They  feel  that  they  cannot  do  better  than  call 
attention  to  the  following  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  London  which 
eloquently  sets  forth  the  claims  of  the  Committee  upon  the  support 
ot  those  who  have  at  heart  the  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  uncivilized  and  heathen  races  of  the  world : — 

London  House, 

St.  James’  Square,  S.W. 

April ,  1893. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  leading  Temperance  and 
Missionary  Societies  in  1887,  to  do  what  could  be  done  to  prevent 
the  demoralization  of  uncivilized  and  heathen  races  by  the  liquor 
traffic  has  steadily  persevered  in  its  labours  ever  since,  and  has  not 
been  without  real  success.  The  form  assumed  by  the  well-known 
General  Brussels  Act  of  1892  was  largely  due  to  the  persistent 
intervention  of  the  Committee,  and  though  this  great  Act  has 
supplied  a  firm  basis  for  all  operations  in  the  line  of  the  Committee’s 
purpose  there  still  remains  much  more  to  be  done.  The  Act  will 
speedily  become  useless  if  its  administration  be  not  carefully  watched, 
and  there  are  large  parts  of  the  world  not  included  in  its  range. 

The  importance  of  the  work  cannot  well  be  over-estimated,  nor 
the  mischief  that  must  follow  if  that  work  be  neglected.  The  evil 
that  is  done  by  the  introduction  of  strong  intoxicating  liquors 
wherever  European  commerce  penetrates  is  a  disgrace  to  all  Europe. 
Intercourse  with  civilized  people  ought  to  be  and  was  certainly 
meant  to  be  the  great  means  of  elevating  the  character,  the  institu¬ 
tions,  the  customs  of  the  uncivilized.  It  is  not  too  much  to, say  that 
this  intercourse  is  in  many  countries  at  this  moment  brutalizing  and 
debasing  the  inferior  races.  Mahommedanism  is  not  attended'  by 
this  terrible  curse  as  our  Christianity  is.  The  Mahommedans  con¬ 
quer  and  enslave  but  they  do  not  teach  druhkennes's  nor  make  any 
addition  to  the  vices  already  prevalent  among  those  whom-  they 
reach.  The  approach  of  Christians  (so-called)  is  almost  everywhere 
the  introduction  of  this  new  sin  previously  all  but  unknown.  And 
as  the  commerce  of  England  is  larger  than  the  commerce  of  any 
other  country  if  not  as  large  as  that  of  all  other  Christian  countries  put 
together,  so  the  share  of  England  in  this  dishonour  is  the  largest. 

The  Committee  in  the  name  of  England  is  struggling  to  wipe  out 
this  disgrace ;  has  done  much  already ;  is  capable  of  doing  much 
more. 

On  behalf  of  this  Committee,  of  which  I  am  Chairman,  I  make 
this  appeal  for  funds  to  support  its  operations.  Its  present  income 
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does  not  reach  ,-£500  a  year,  and  it  has  been  compelled  to  incur  a 
debt  of  a  quarter  of  that  amount.  It  is  extraordinary  that  so  much 
should  have  been  done  with  such  scanty  means.  An  income  of  full 
^5°°  a  year  is  required  to  continue  its  work  at  all  and  twice  that 
amount  is  needed  for  the  enlarging  of  its  labours  as  opportunities 
present  themselves,  and  certainly  ^1,000  a  year  is  not  much  for 
this  country  to  give  in  such  a  cause.  I;  feel  confident  that  this 
moderate,  demand  will  meet  with  an  adequate  response. 

F.  Londin. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 

Should  be  made  payable  to  the  “  Honorary  Secretary,”  and 
cheques  should  be  crossed  “  Barclay  &  Co.,”  West  Branch. 


Office  of  the  Committee. 

139,  PALACE  CHAMBERS,  BRIDGE  STREET, 
WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  in  the  Mansion  House,  on  Friday,  May  5th,  1893,  at 
3  o’clock  p.m. 

A  full  report  of  this  Meeting  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Occasional  Paper. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  THE 


Receipts. 

To  Balance  at  Bankers,  31st  March,  1892.. 

Paid  in  subsequently  . 


Less  Over-paid  on  Petty  Cash  ... 

,,  Subscriptions  . 

,,  Donations  and  Collection  at  Annual 
Meeting  . 

,,  Sale  of  Photographs  of  Committee 
,,  Lantern  Lectures  -Fees  and  Collections 
,,  Do.  Part  Expenses  refunded 


Deduct  Travelling  and  Sundry 
Expenses  paid 


£ 

3. 

d. 

41 

10 

2 

7 

7 

0 

48 17 

2 

0 

!3 

8J 

182 

18 

6 

219 

6 

10 

27 

1 

8 

7 

4 

4 

34 

6 

0 

21 

2 

9 

48  3  Si 


402  5 
1  19 


,,  Loan  from  Bankers 


,  Postage,  Telegrams,  &c....  ...  ...  28  19 

,  Stationery,  Papers,  Press  Cuttings,  &c.  26  5 

,  Miscellaneous  Disbursements,  &c.  ...  10  17 

,  Printing . 

,  Advertising  . 

,  Lantern  Slides  and  other  Apparatus 
,  Repayment  of  Banker’s  Loan  with  interest 

,  Balance  at  Bankers  31st  March,  1893, 
including  Amounts  paid  in  subse¬ 
quently  ...  ...  ...  ...  65  15 

Cash  in  hand  .  619 


£S'S  »»  °4 

I  have  examined  the  above  Account  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  and  find  the  same  correct. 

2 c/h  April ,  1893.  PERCY  E.  METZNER,  Chartered  Accountant,  61  and  62,  Chancery  Lane, 

OUTSTANDING  LIABILITIES. 

£  s-  d. 

42  15  6 


YEAR  ENDING  31st  MARCH,  1893. 

Payments.  £  s. 

By  Rent  and  Water  Rate,  l  year  to  Xmas  ..  47  3 

,,  Office  Cleaning,  Fuel,  &c.  .  13  13 

,,  Subscription  10  Colonial  Institute,  Audit 

Fee,  &c.  . ...  4  2 

,,  Alterations,  Furniture,  &c.  ...  ...  16  18 


,  Salaries — 4  quarters  to  Xmas,  1892 — and 

extra  Assistance  . 136 

,  Meeting  and  Depuiational  Expenses  (less 

^30  not  used,  returned)  ...  ...  32 


Cr. 

£  s.  d. 


81  17  6 


66  2  3 

49  6  0 
11  15  6 
14  19  8 

50  12  10 


Printing  ...  . .  . 

Advertising . 

Salary— Assist. -Secretary,  I  quarter  to  Lady  Day,  1893 

Lantern  Apparatus,  Slides,  Gas,  &c . 

Stationery  . 

Rent — 1  quarter  to  Lady  Day,  1893  . 


Carried  forward 


39  7 
37  10 
15  17 
7  »2 
11  is 


154  is  7 


Brought  forward 
Office  Cleaning,  Fuel,  &c. 
Maps 

Sundries — C.E.T.S. 

N.T.L . 


Less  Cash  in  hand  as  above  .. 
Net  Liabilities 


442 

16 

4 

‘■h 

-  72 

14 

8J 

II 

°4 

London,  W.C. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

•  »54 

iS 

7 

3 

3 

O 

.  24 

lb 

6 

1 

n 

3 

3 

8 

8 

£.88 

0 

0 

■  72 

14 

84 

■  £"S 

s 

34 
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^uBempfions  anb  ©onaftone 

Received  during  the  Year  ending  31st  March,  1893. 


A.  z . .  . 

Aberdare,  Lord  . 

African  Association,  Liverpool 
“  A  friend  in  Scotland  ” 

Allen,  W.  S.,  Esq . 

Anonymous  ...  ... 

Appleton,  Rev.  R . 

Arbuthnot,  Herbert,  Esq . 

Bacon,  William,  Esq.  . 

Baines,  Percy,  Esq . - 

Barker,  Mrs.  Arundel  . 

Barlow,  J.  R.,  Esq . 

Bayley,  Rev.  T.  ... 

Baynes,  A.  H.,  Esq. 

Bevan,  F.  A.,  Esq . . 

Blackwell,  Samuel  T.,  Esq. 

Bowker,  Miss... 

Brett,  Mrs . 

British  South  Africa  Company 

Bruce-Judd,  Miss  . 

Budgett,  J.  S.,  Esq . 

Bullen,  Rev.  Ashington  . 

Burroughs,  S.  M.,  Esq . 

Buxton,  A.  F.,  Esq . 

C - ,  Mrs . 

Caine,  W.  S.,  Esq.,  M.P . 

Cameron,  Captain,  R.N.,  C.  B.,  D.C.  L. 

Cash,  F.  G.,  Esq . 

Cavendish,  Lady  Frederick . 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Dean  of  ... 

Clarke,  Ebenezer,  Esq . 

Coop,  J.,  Esq.  . 

Corbett,  John,  Esq.,  M.P.  ... 

Cory,  John,  Esq . 

Cropper,  James,  Esq.  . 

Cundy,  Captain  . 

Darrock,  Miss  . 


Subscriptions. 
£  J-  d. 

2  2  0 


I  I  O 

1  I  o 

2  2  0 

2  0  0 
IOO 
I  I  O 
I  I  O 
I  I  O 
3  3° 

I  I  o 
050 

10  o  o 


2  2  0 

2  0  0 
3  3  0 

2  0  0 
I  I  O 
I  I  O 
O  10  O 

SOO 

I  1  O 


°£  T  d. 

Soo 

5  5  o 

500 

O  I  o 


o  10 


6 


1  o  o 
o  10  o 

1500 

2  2  0 
050 

I  O  O 

OlO 


O  S 


o 


0  o 


5  o 
o  s 


o 

o 
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Dibley,  George,  Esq.  . 

Dowson,  E.  T.,  Esq. 

Dundas,  Major  . 

Durham,  Lord  Bishop  of  . 

Earne,  E.  W.,  Esq . 

Edgcome,  Major-General,  R.F . 

Ellison,  Rev.  Canon . 

Elwyn,  Rev.  Canon . 

Fielder,  The  Misses . 

Finlay,  Mrs . 

Five  friends,  per  Miss  Somervill  ... 
Folkestone  Town  Hall,  Collection  at 

Gahan.  F.,  Esq . 

Grosvenor  House,  Collection  at 
Guinness,  Miss  Lucy 

Gumev,  Henry,  Esq.  . 

Gurney,  H.  E.,  Esq. 

Hailes.  W.  T.,  Esq . 

Hake,  Lewis  F.,  Esq. 

I-Iarvey,  T.  Morgan,  Esq.  ... 

Headland,  Miss  . 

Herschell,  Sir  William,  Bart. 

Hooper,  G.  N.,  Esq. 

Howard,  E.  Stafford,  Esq.,  J.B. 

Jackson,  Miss  Gertrude  . 

Jackson,  Grant,  Esq.  . 

Johns,  Mrs . 

Kelly,  Rev.  Canon . .  . 

Kelsale,  Lieutenant,  R.E.  ... 

Kempson,  Rev.  E.  A.  . 

Kennaway,  Sir  John  II.,  Bart.,.M.P. 

Kjlncr,  William,  Esq.  . 

Kinnaird,  Lord  .  . 

Knight,  Mrs . . 

Lawrence,  W.  F.,  Esq.,  M.P.  ...  ... 
Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  Bart.,  M.IV  ... 

Linnecar,  Rev.  G.  W.  . 

Livesey,  George,  Esq . 

London,  Lord  Bishop  of  . 

Low,  Sir  Hugh  . 

Lowe,  Miss . . 

MacLaren,  David,  Esq..  ...  .  ... 

MacLaren,  Duncan,  Esq . 

MacArthur,  Alexander,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Subscriptions. 
£  *•  *■ 

1  I  o 
026 

2  2  0 

1  I  O 
0  5  0 

2  0  0 
2  2  0 


0...5  0 


1  I  o 
100 
050 

2  2  0 

0  5  0 

2  0  0 
2  2  0 

1  O  O 

2  2  0 

0.5° 
o  10  6 

050 

1  I  o 

2  0  0 

o  10  6 
I  0  o 

10  o  o 

10  o  o 

0.5  o 

o  10  o 


Donations. 
£  '•  <’■ 
200 


I  I  o 

1  o  o 

2  0  0 
O  10  I 

9  '6  3 
o  10  o 


o 


5  o 


050 


200 


o  10  6 
500 


026 


100 

o  10  o 

220 
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Maclnnes,  Miles,  Esq.,  M  I\ 

Master,  John  Henry,  Esq. 

Morgan,  O.  V.,  Esq. 

Morris,  Miss  C.  M.  ... 

Murnane,  Rev.  Canon 
Murrell,  Peter,  Esq.  ... 

Naoroji,  Dadnbhai,  Esq., 

Noble,  R.  H.,  Esq.  ... 

Pearse,  Rev.  R.  Lewis 
Pelham,  Hon.  T.  H.  W. 

Perdicaris,  Ion,  Esq. 

Pitllar,  Robert,  Esq. 

Rae,  Robert,  Esq.  ... 

Railing,  H.  P.,  Esq.... 

Roberts,  Clarence  A.,  Esq 
Rundall,  J.  W.,  Esq. 

Sankey,  Rev.  E.  T.  ... 

Sawyer,  Robert,  Esq. 

Seaber,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Sheldon,  C.,  Esq,  ... 

Sillitoe,  Mrs.  L.  M.  ... 

Smith,  Abel,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Smith,  Rev.  Canon  Gregor; 

Smith,  Samuel,  Esq.,  M.P... 

Societies  (Missionary  and  Temperance.) 

Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 

London  Missionary  Society . 

National  Temperance  League . 

Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  Society 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  ... 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  London  Auxiliary 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Foreign  Mission  I 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  . . 

Wesleyan  Temperance  Committee 
Stevenson,  James,  Esq. 

Stewart,  Sir  Mark  J.,  Bart.,  M.P.  .. 

Streatfield,  Rev.  G.  F . . 

Strickland,  Mr.  and  Mrs . 

Sutton,  Alfred,  Esq .  ...  .»% 

Talfourd,:Froomc,  Esq . 

Todd,  John  M.,  Esq.  ..i  . 

Tonge,  Rev.  G. 

Touch,  Lieut. -General  . 

Thompson,  Charles,  Esq.  . . .  . 


Subscriptions. 

£  J.  d. 


7  6 


o  io 
°  5 
5  o 


L  d. 

500 


o  5 


o 


o 


OIOO 

IOOO 


500 

500 


too 
2  0  0 

0  2  6 

2  2  0 
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Tremenheere,  General,  C.B.  . 

Turnbull,  William,  Esq . 

Vidal,  Rev.  R.  W . 

Waller,  Rev.  Horace . 

Warburton,  Samuel,  Esq . 

Warren,  Sir  Charles,  G.C.M.G. 

Westminster,  Duke  of,  K.G.  . 

White,  Rev.  R.  M . 

Wigram,  Rev.  F.  E . 

Williams,  Colonel  . 

Williams,  George  . 

Wilson,  H.  J.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
Wood,  Henry,  Esq.  ... 

Woo  l,  Peter  F.,  Esq.  . 

Wyatt,  W.  T.,  Esq . 


Subscriptions. 

£  J.  d. 

2  2  0 

0  2  6 

0  10  6 

5  0  0 


2  0  0 

I  I  O 

1  I  O 

2  0  0 

2  2  0 

050 


Donations. 

£  *•  d. 

1  1  o 

200 

220 

I  o  o 

100  o  o 

026 

I  I  o 

500 

100 
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FEES  AND  COLLECTIONS 
Received  for  Lantern  Lectures. 

All  Saints’,  Leyton,  C.E.T.S . 

All  Saints’,  Woolwich 

Camberwell  Green  Chapel  . 

Chislehurst,  Wesleyan  Chapel,  per  P.  F.  Wood,  Esq. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  Clerkenwell  . 

Earlsfield,  C.E.T.S . 

Eynesford,  C.E.T.S . . 

Hele,  C.E.T.S . .  . 

Hitchcock  Williams,  Messrs . 

Holy  Trinity,  Marylebone  . 

Lyndhurst  Road  Congregational  Church,  per  Captain  Sheffield 

Redhill  Market  Hall,  per  II.  Gutney,  Esq . 

St.  Cuthbert’s,  Hampstead  . 

St.  James,  Bermondsey . 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Paddington 

St.  Peter’s,  Eaton  Square  ...  ...  . 

St.  Stephen’s,  Colman  Street  . 

Skrine  Hall,  Wimbledon...  ... 

Sunningdale,  C.E.T.S.,  per  General  Edgcome,  R.E . 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Holy  Trinity . 

United  Methodist  Free  Church,  Bromley-by-Bow  . 
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THE  KANAKA 
LABOUR  TRAFFIC 


Queensland’s  Defence 

Dr.  John  G.  Paton’s  Reply 

Correspondence  with  Colonial  Office 
Rejoinder  to  Premier  of  Queensland 

COPIES  MAY  BE  HAD  FROM 

A.  K.  LANGR1DGE 


“Aniwa,”  Southend,  Essex 


The  Kanaka  Labour  Traffic 


Pamphlets,  by  Mr.  Hume  Black,  Special  Agent  to  the 
Queensland  Government  in  London ,  and  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith, 
Convener  of  the  Queensland  Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission 
Committee ,  being  now  sent  to  ministers,  to  editors  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  to  other  public  men,  with  accompanying  letters  by 
Sirjames  F.  Garrick,  Agent-General  of  Queensland  in  London , 
and  being,  by  their  arrangements,  distributed  to  people  entering 
my  Mission  meetings  in  Britain,  defending  this  Traffic,  and 
condemning  me  for  my  opposition  and  my  public  Protest 
against  its  being  re-opened  in  1892,  after  it  had  been  closed,  for 
its  kidnapping,  murders,  and  atrocities,  at  the  end  of  1890,  I 
now  deem  the  following  reply  absolutely  necessary. 

As,  in  Queensland,  vessels  were  licensed  to  recruit  Natives 
on  the  Islands  up  to  the  end  of  1890,  and  were  returning  with 
their  cargoes  of  Islanders  far  into  1891,  the  Traffic  was  really 
stopped  only  about  six  or  seven  months  ;  and,  as  a  large  fleet 
of  vessels  were  engaged  in  it  up  to  the  end  of  1890,  most  of 
them  from  Queensland,  the  stopping  of  the  Traffic  for  a  few 
months,  when  they  had  about  10,000  Kanakas  on  their  Sugar 
Plantations,  could  not,  as  they  argue,  have  ruined  their  Sugar 
Industry.  I  feel  it  an  honour  to  be  so  maligned,  by  such 
interested  parties,  for  my  opposition  to  a  Traffic,  all  along  its 
sad  history  steeped  in  human  suffering  and  atrocities ;  and 
which,  notwithstanding  its  defenders,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  lead 
every  Christian  to  regard  as  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  especially 
to  Britain,  and  her  colonies  of  Queensland  and  Fiji,  seeing  she 
has  done  so  much  to  free  the  slaves  and  the  oppressed  in  other 
lands. 

The  Queensland  Pamphlets. 

At  page  1 1  of  his  pamphlet,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  says,  “  I 
visited  Mackay  in  September,  1891,  and  spent  an  entire  month 
in  the  district,  visited  the  plantations,  and  held  intercourse  with 
the  ‘boys,’  the  Polynesian  inspectors,”  etc.  “The  planters 
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received  me  most  courteously,  and  answered  every  inquiry  I 
made,’1  etc.  Founding  on  this  month’s  holiday-visiting  of  the 
plantations,  courteously  received  by  the  planters,  seeing  all  he 
saw  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  resting  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Traffic  on  information  got  from  '  boys,’  agents, 
and  planters,  all  supported  by  the  Traffic,  ignoring  or  blind  to 
all  its  evils,  he  becomes  its  public  champion.  But,  as  he  states, 
in  page  7,  it  is  with  him  as  with  all  its  defenders  ;  while  repudi¬ 
ating  commercial  ideas,  the  money  gain  to  Queensland  is 
their  prompting  motive.  He  says,  “  If  Polynesian  Labour  in 
Queensland  ceases  from  20,000  to  30,000,  white  labourers  will 
be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  a  great  industry,  amounting 
to  about  r£5, 000,000,  ruined.’’  It  is  the  old  story ;  by 
this  trade  we  have  our  wealth ;  great  is  our  Diana ;  we  will 
hound  down  all  who  oppose  it,  or  expose  its  evils,  and  its  great 
money  profits  will  carry  us  through  triumphantly.  Hence  Mr. 
Hume  Black  quotes  Mr.  Smith  as  his  chief  witness  in  its 
defence ;  and  Sir  James  F.  Garrick  writes  letters,  enclosing 
their  pamphlets,  to  prejudice  all  against  me.  ...... 

But  it  seems  strange  to  me  that,  though  Mr.  Smith  is  the 
convener  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  of  the  Queensland 
Presbyterian  Church,  yet  that  Committee  has  no  Foreign 
Missionary,  none  beyond  their  own  Colony ;  and,  as  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  they  raise  money  in  support  of  no  Foreign  Mission  that 
I  ever  heard  of.  Their  own  Missionary,  even  to  the  Kanakas 
in  Queensland,  has  been  largely  supported  by  the  students  in 
Victoria  and  by  other  Colonies.  Yet  the  Committee  meets,  and 
in  grave  consultation  prepares  this  pamphlet,  and  raises  or  gets 
money  “  to  circulate  it  as  widely  as  possible  in  the  Colonies 
and  in  the  Home  Countries.”  Surely  they  show  a  far  deeper 
interest  in  the  defence  of  this  Traffic,  so  closely  allied  to 
Slavery,  and  which  is  so  rapidly  depopulating  our  islands  in 
the  South  Seas,  than  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  them.  Further, 
they  bring  no  argument  in  its  support  which  was  not  used  by 
the  Churches  and  by  defenders  of  Slavery  in  its  worst  days  in 
America ;  and  there,  even  now,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
South  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  it  alone,  though  Slavery 
in  the  United  States  has  ceased,  adored  be  the  Lord  1  But  the 
spirit  which  led  to  Abraham  Lincoln’s  and  Garfield’s  murders 
prompts  their  opposition  to  me  ;  yet,  if  they  continue  this 
Traffic  a  few  years  longer,  it  must  cease,  for  the  Islands  will  he 
depopulated  by  it.  Hence  we  are  now  informed  that  Sir 
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Thomas  Mcllwraith  has  lately  intimated  that,  as  the  supply  of 
Melanesians  becomes  exhausted,  Queensland  will  look  to  New 
Guinea  for  her  labourers.”  To  the  ordinary  reader  this  announce¬ 
ment  has  little  significance ;  but  “  to  those  who  know  the  facts 
it  is  a  declaration  that  the  Queensland  Government  are  prepared 
to  sanction  the  sacrifice  of  many  hundreds  of  lives.’’— See  Mr. 
Basil  Thomson's  letter,  Leeds  Mercury,  18th  May,  1894. 

They  admit  that  “  the  Kanaka  Labour  Traffic  for  New 
Caledonia,  a  French  colony ;  Fiji,  an  English  colony  ;  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  an  Independent  state  ;  some  parts  of  South 
America,  and  even  Queensland,  ten  years  and  more  ago,  was 
conducted  without  supervision,  often  with  great  cruelty,  and 
sometimes  accompanied  by  atrocities ;  but  now,  as  far  as 
Queensland  is  concerned,  all  this  has  been  put  an  end  to  years 
ago  and  they  declare  that  “  Dr.  Paton’s  allegations  in  most 
cases  are  practically  unsupported” — Mr.  Hume  Black  says 
this  ;  and  Mr.  Smith  and  he  try  to  prove  it  by  their  wttnesses. 

Let  us  look  at  them  : — 

Their  Array  of  Witnesses. 

His  Excellency,  Sir  Henry  Norman,  Queensland. 

Admiral  Lord  Charles  Scott,  Australia. 

Sir  Samuel  Griffiths  (late  Premier),  Queensland. 

Sir  James  Garrick,  Agent-General,  Queensland. 

Dr.  H.  Dairy inple,  M.L.A.,  Queensland. 

Mr.  Caulfield,  Polynesian  Inspector,  Queensland. 

Dr.  Saumarez  Smith,  Lord  Primate,  Australia. 

Dr.  Webber,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Mr.  Kinnaird  Rose,  Queensland. 

Miss  Flora  Shaw,  Special  Correspondent,  Times. 

Mrs.  Donaldson,  Queensland. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  Queensland. 

„  A.  A.  Maclaren,  Queensland. 

„  J.  McL.  McIntyre,  Queensland. 

„  J.  L.  Kirnpe,  Queensland. 

„  J.  E.  Clayton,  Queensland. 

„  C.  F.  Johnson,  Queensland. 

„  Mr.  Eustice,  Queensland. 

„  Mr.  Brown,  Queensland. 

W.  Morris,  Queensland. 

Mrs.  Balfour,  Queensland. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Jackson,  Queensland. 
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Now  first  of  all,  whatever  this  formidable  array  of  witnesses 
have  seen  of  the  Traffic  in  Queensland,  they  have  only  seen  it  at 
its  best  end ;  not  one  of  them  has  lived  on  the  Islands,  or  seen  its 
conduct  and  working  there  and  at  sea,  except  Lord  C.  Scott,  yet 
seemingly  they  believe  all  they  hear  in  its  praise  by  collectors, 
agents,  and  employers ;  while  Mr.  Smith  says,  they  treat  our 
complaints  in  exposing  its  evils  with  “  inextinguishable  laughter.” 
Rev.  Mr.  Johnston  says,  “  It  is  better  for  the  ‘boys’  to  be  in 
Queensland  than  on  the  Islands ;  they  are  more  teachable,  more 
tractable,  and  more  trustworthy  in  many  ways.”  Mrs.  Donald¬ 
son  adds,  “  I  believe  the  1  boys  ’  are  easier  to  win,  and  the 
Mission  work  is  more  successful  here  than  on  the  Islands.” 
Others  write  in  the  same  way ;  and  though  they  have  never 
seen  the  work  on  the  Islands,  yet  they  all  know  better  about  it 
than  I  do,  after  36  years  either  on  the  Islands,  or  absent,  ex¬ 
clusively  working  for  them,  as  now.  False  assertions,  any¬ 
thing  will  do  in  support  of  this  Traffic,  so  long  as  they  can  get 
Kanakas  by  it,  for  at  least  three  years  to  slave  for  them  at  4d. 
per  day,  doing  work  for  which  they  would  have  to  pay  white 
labourers  from  five  to  eight  shillings. 

When  the  Traffic  was  about  to  be  re-opened  in  Queensland, 
my  Protest  against  it,  as  authorised  and  commended  by  a 
minute  of  the  Victorian  Presbyterian  Church,  was  the  only  one 
published.  Time-serving  Churches  and  Ministers  in  Queens¬ 
land  did  not  or  durst  not  open  their  mouths  against  it.  Mr. 
Smith  astonished  all  by  becoming  its  champion  ;  but  my  reply 
to  his  defence  the  Queensland  newspapers  returned  to  me, 
saying,  “  You  cannot  be  heard  again  in  our  pages,  henceforth 
they  are  closed  to  you  ; "  while  they  were  publishing  much  in 
praise  of  re-opening  the  Traffic,  and  in  opposition  to  me. 

Though  the  above  witnesses  are  quoted  in  its  defence,  the 
so-called  defence,  in  many  cases,  is  only  a  passing  reference ; 
while  what  they  say  in  condemnation  of  it  is  withheld.  For 
instance,  Bishop  .  Selwyn  says  of  the  returned  Kanaka 
(Guardian,  4th  May,  1892),  “He  is  a  much-abused  person,  and 
in  many  cases  justly.  Very  often  he  has  learned  all  the  evil 
and  none  of  the  good  of  civilization.  In  many  cases,  he  returns 
a  confirmed  blackguard,  knowing  enough  of  English  to  swear 
withal,  a  bully,  and  the  prime  mover  in  mischief  and  outrage.” 

Mr.  Smith,  though  backed  by  so  many  eminent  supporters, 
complains  that  the  Assembly  of  the  Federated  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  when  last  met  in  South 
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Australia,  and  the  newspapers  of  that  Colony,  ignored  and 
published  nothing  of  his  pleading  in  defence  of  the  Kanaka 
Labour  Traffic.  On  his  New  Zealand  visit,  they  pursued 
the  same  course.  I  answer :  they  knew  too  well  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  shocking  Traffic  to  be  able  to  act  otherwise.  Even 
Sir  Samuel  Griffiths,  who  re-opened  this  Traffic,  gave  a 
scathing  condemnation  of  it  for  its  kidnapping,  crimes,  and 
murders,  in  1885.  Mr.  Kinnaird  Rose  was  a  Member  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  and  helped  to  prove,  by  the  wit¬ 
nesses  examined,  its  kidnapping  and  murders  in  1885,  and 
he  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  Commission’s  Report. 
Yet,  with  his  time-serving  patrons,  he  also  praises  the  Traffic, 
though  virtually  conducted  under  what  are  practically  the 
very  same  regulations,  agents,  and  bonds  under  which  such 
crimes  were  committed  a  few  years  ago,  as  proved  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Queensland,  and  also  by  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission.  They  make  much  of  the  New  Regulations 
in  preventing  crime.  1'he  chief  change  in  them  is,  as  they  all 
admit,  that  “  the  Agent  on  board  the  Labour  Vessels  wears  a 
stripe  on  his  arm  and  a  badge  on  his  hat,  and  has  full  charge  of 
the  recruiting .”  But  the  Agents  have  always  been  represented 
as  having  full  charge  of  the  recruitings,  and  were  put  on  board 
and  paid  to  prevent  any  abuses  in  the  Regulations  ;  and  if  they 
did  not,  or  could  not,  prevent  such  crimes,  their  presence  there 
was  a  sham  to  deceive  the  world,  like  very  much  else  in  this 
sad  Traffic.  If  so  inclined,  a  man  who  wears  a  badge  may  be  as 
guilty  of  any  crime  as  if  he  had  it  not,  where  there  is  and  can 
be  no  supervision,  viz.,  on  the  Islands. 

Dr.  Saumarez  Smith,  another  of  their  so-called  witnesses,  in 
replying  to  a  letter  of  mine  said :  “  Against  re-opening  the 
Polynesian  Labour  Traffic,  your  testimony  and  your  Protest 
deserve  all  possible  consideration.  I  may  inform  you  that  I 
was  perfectly  surprised  to  see  that  any  remarks  of  mine  were 
quoted  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.  I  have  only  made 
two  public  utterances  on  the  subject,  and  these  were  of  a  mild 
and  tentative  character.  One  when  I  was  up  at  Cairns, 
acknowledging  an  address  of  welcome.  I  had  reason  to  refer 
to  the  remarks  of  a  previous  speaker,  and  expressed  my 
opinion  that  under  proper  restrictions  and  good  regulations, 
the  Kanakas  might  be  well  treated,  and  then  it  might  be 
good  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  white  workers.  The  other 
occasion  was  an  interview  with  a  reporter  in  Brisbane,  on  my 
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return  southward,  when  I  told  him  that  the  Kanakas  at 

Hambledon  seemed  happy  and  were  given  schooling . 

I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  trade ,  if  such  enormities  as  you 
refer  to  in  your  pamphlet  are  repeated,  and  found  to  be 
inseparable  from  legitimate  dealing  with  the  Islanders. 
If  Kanakas  are  unjustly  treated  in  the  plantations,  I  am 
ready  to  protest  as  strongly  as  any  against  that  species  of 
slavery.  I  assure  you  that  any  atrocities  which  accompany 
the  Labour  Traffic  will  meet  with  as  strong  reprehension 
from  myself  as  from  you.” 

Bishop  Montgomery,  Dr.  Marden,  and  Professor  Drummond 
had  each  a  flying  trip  in  a  steamboat  round  the  Islands,  only 
once.  The  first  two  have  not  visited  Queensland,  and  the 
last  had  a  hurried  visit  to  parts  of  it ;  yet,  from  a  few  words  of 
passing  conversation  with  “  boys  ”  and  others,  mere  hearsay, 
Messrs.  Garrick,  Black,  and  Smith  class  these  geutlemen  among 
the  supporters  of  this  Traffic,  and  as  writing  in  its  defence.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Drummond  says,  “  One  day  a  vessel  arrives  off  the  Island ; 
its  boats  are  filled  with  armed  men,  and  steer  for  the  shore. 
These  armed  men  are  the  traders,  who  have  come  to  engage 
labour.  It  also  lands  a  Government  agent,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  matters  are  arranged  humanely  and  on  fair  terms. 
This  boat  is  followed  by  another,  carrying  a  further  bodyguard 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  covering  the  first  boat  with  their  rifles 
at  a  short  distance.  The  Kanaka  is  easily  persuaded  to 
engage  to  accompany  the  trader  for  a  term  of  years,  when  a 
few  sticks  of  tobacco,  a  gun,  or  some  other  toy  is  put  into  his 
hands  as  a  present.  When  a  few  days  after  the  vessel  leaves 
the  Island,  it  carries  the  flower  of  the  population  away  with  it. 
There  are  happily  a  good  many  Islands  on  which  the  unwearied 
work  of  the  Missionary  has  borne  fruit,  but  there  are  many 
others  on  which  this  is  not  the  case.  For  an  unarmed  man 
to  land  would  be  certain  death.  What  I  have  told  is  a  matter 
of  information ,  not  of  opinion Like  Dr.  Saumarez  Smith, 
Professor  Drummond  only  approves  of- it  if  it  can  be  conducted 
without  crime  ;  and  as  this  has  been  proved  to  be,  and  still  is 
impossible,  I  claim  both  as  against,  and  not  for  the  Traffic. 

Rev.  Joseph  Copeland,  for  many  years  a  Missionary  on  the 
New  Hebrides,  and  who  had  seen  much  of  the  Kanaka  Traffic 
on  the  Islands  and  in  Queensland,  writes  under  date  18th  June, 
1893  :  “  I  applied  to  Mr.  Brooks,  M.L.C.,  Queensland,  asking 
him  to  get  the  Government  to  send  copies  of  the  New  Kanaka 
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Labour  Regulations  to  each  of  our  Missionaries,  so  that  if 
there  were  abuses  they  might  point  them  out.  He  applied,  and 
wrote  back  that  ‘  the  Secretary  had  declined  to  give  copies  to  our 
Missionaries,  as  they  might  use  them  against  Queensland.’  I 
was  also  to  get  for  the  Missionaries  copies  of  the  Report  of  the 
last  Royal  Commission  on  the  Traffic,  but,  of  course,  that 
also  was  not  supplied.  Deeds  of  darkness  need  the  darkness ! 
I  have  read  Dr.  Montgomery’s  article  in  the  New  Review  for 
May.  It  is  a  superficial  and  misleading  statement.  Guess  my 
surprise  when  I  learned  from  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Annand  and 
Gillan,  New  Hebrides  Missionaries,  who  were  fellow  passengers 
with  Bishop  Montgomery  from  Efat£  to  Fiji  and  thence  to 
Sidney,  that,  notwithstanding  such  a  fine  opportunity,  the 
Bishop  never  once  mentioned  the  subject  to  them  I  Does  this 
look  like  openness  to  conviction,  or  a  desire  to  know  the  ques¬ 
tion  thoroughly  ?  His  information  is  all  second-hand  on  the 
Islands  and  in  Fiji ;  and  no  doubt  he  got  just  the  sort  of  answers 
people  knew  he  wanted.  That  one  Kanaka  in  Fiji  ‘  had  got  a 
lamp  costing  90s.’  to  any  one  looking  under  the  surface  shows 
the  ignorance  and  gullibility  of  Natives  off  their  own  Islands. 
He  is  strong  on  the  point  that  they  go  ‘  willingly  ’ ;  yet  he 
says  of  a  Class  for  Confirmation,  ‘  they  went  to  a  recruiting- 
boat  with  no  intention  of  going,  when  suddenly  one  thought 
he  would  go,  and  they  all  followed.’  Is  that  going  like  rational 
creatures  ?  When  he  says  that  eighty  out  of  a  population  of 
500  on  Merlava  were  absent,  we  know  what  the  Island  would 
suffer  with  all  these  adult  breadwinners  gone ;  leaving  the  old, 
the  women,  and  the  children.  As  to  the  reasons  for  going,  a 
taste  for  tea,  tinned  meats,  clothing,  etc.,  a  Native,  by  staying 
at  home  and  selling  his  produce,  could  get  all  these  things.” 

Bishop  Barry  writes  to  the  Guardian ,  20th  April,  1892,  in 
reference  to  what  he  calls  “  the  unhappy  revival  by  Queens¬ 
land  of  the  Kanaka  Labour  Traffic  from  the  Islands.”  “  It  is 
true,”  he  says,  “  that  the  Premier  of  the  Queensland  Govern¬ 
ment  promises,  and  I  have  no  doubt  with  the  utmost  sincerity, 
that  the  most  stringent  Regulations  shall  be  laid  down  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  violence,  fraud,  and  injustice  to  the  Natives,  both  in 
the  Islands  themselves  and  on  the  Queensland  plantations. 
But  all  who  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  past  history 
and  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  Labour  Traffic,  will  agree 
with  the  veteran  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Paton,  in  the  sad 
conviction  that  Regulations,  however  carefully  devised,  are  but 
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too  likely  to  be  ineffective,  and  in  the  deep  regret  that  the 
Traffic  which— almost  by  universal  consent,  was  given  up  as 
practically  an  inhuman  Traffic — almost  a  Slave  Trade,  should 

be  resumed.”  _  .  , , 

On  the  14th  May,  1894,  the  Leeds  Mercury ,  in  an  able 
leader  referring  to  the  letter  of  Sir  J  ames  Garrick,  Agent-General 
of  Queensland,  which  he  sent  its  editor,  along  with  the  pam¬ 
phlets  of  Messrs.  Black  and  Smith,  for  publication,  as  he  had 
printed  a  considerable  portion  of  my  appeal  to  Lord  Ripon, 
says,  “  Bishop -Selwyn  is  quoted,  in  the  pamphlet  put  forth  by 
the  Queensland  Government,  as  if  he  had  practically  given  his 
blessing  on  the  Traffic.  He  certainly  did  not  advocate  its 
abolition,  but  in  the  letter  he  wrote  on  the  subject  to  the 
Guardian  in  1892,  which  we  think  is  condensed  with  more 
ingenuity  than  genuineness  in  Mr.  Black’s  pamphlet,  he  advo¬ 
cated  reforms,  and  notably  the  making  of  the  Traffic  entirely  a 
Government  affair,  some  of  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
adopted.  Unquestionably  it  is  a  Traffic  offering  so  many 
temptations  to  the  unscrupulous,  that  it  ought,  as  he  main¬ 
tained,  to  be  conducted,  if  at  all ,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
afford  gain  to  those  working  it.”  I  cannot  see  how  Bishop 
Selwyn,  or  any  Christian,  could  support  a  Traffic  in  which 
his  predecessor  in  office,  the  sainted  Bishop  Patteson,  was 
murdered  in  revenge  for  its  collectors  going  on  shore  in  white 
surplices,  pretending  to  be  the  clergymen  of  the  Bishop,  sent 
by  him  to  take  them  off  to  get  presents  he  had  brought  from 
Australia  for  them  ;  by  which  they  decoyed  many  Islanders  on 
board  who  were  thus  kidnapped  and  taken  away  by  them. 
This  also  caused  the  death  of  noble  Commodore  Goodenough 
and  two  of  his  men.  Surely  these  Bishops  have  read  the  severe 
condemnation  of  this  Traffic  by  Bishop  Patteson  to  his  Synod 
in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  just  before  his  life  was  lost  by  it. 
Is  it  possible  that  any  Bishop  or  Minister  of  Religion  who 
knows  the  blood-stained  history  of  this  Traffic  can  support  it  ? 

Witnesses  against  the  Traffic. 

In  1892  the  unanimous  resolution  of  our  New  Hebrides 
Mission  Synod,  met  on  the  Islands,  and  composed  of  fourteen 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  Medical  Missionaries,  all  living  on 
the  Islands,  and  seeing  the  true  character  of  the  Traffic  since 
re-opened  under  the  new  regulations,  was,  “  First — That  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  Trade  without  abuses  ;  Second 
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That  as  presents  are  given  to  the  recruits,  or  to  their  friends 
when  they  are  engaged,  the  Natives  look  upon  the  transaction 
as  a  trade  in  human  beings.”  This  testimony  should  have 
great  weight  with  all  thinking  and  Christian  people.  The 
London  Missionary  Society  and  their  Missionaries  on  the 
Islands  ;  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  the  Federal  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  ;  Dr. 
Brown  representing  the  Wesleyan  Mission  ;  Dr.  Codrington 
of  the  Melanesian  Mission  (Church  of  England) ;  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  the  eminent  writer,  now  living  on  the  Islands 
at  Samoa ;  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  many  others  have 
written  in  condemnation  of  it,  and  plead  for  its  suppression. 

Commodores  Wilson  and  Goodenough  both  severely  exposed 
its  cruel  practices  in  their  Official  Reports.  Vice-Admiral 
Erskine  in  the  Times ,  21st  May,  1892,  says: — “Three  years’ 
experience  in  command  of  the  Australian  Station  impressed 
on  me  that,  under  the  most  stringent  Regulations,  wrongs  and 
abuses  occurred  in  connection  with  the  Labour  Traffic,  which 
invariably  led  to  bloodshed  and  accompanying  complications 
and  reprisals.  The  most  carefully  devised  Regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Labour  Traffic  will  not  prevent  wrongs  and  evils 
from  being  committed.”  He  sailed  in  the  Islands,  received  re¬ 
ports  from  all  H.M.  cruisers  under  his  command,  and  saw  and 
heard  of  the  Traffic  for  three  years  ;  yet  they  say  he  had  not  good 
opportunities  of  seeing  and  judging  of  its  true  character ;  but  they 
who  have  never  been  on  the  Islands,  and  only  know  it  from  hear¬ 
say,  profess  to  know  it  perfectly  so  as  to  defend  it  against  all 
opposers.  They  say  Dr.  Paton  has  been  absent  a  few  years  from 
the  Islands  and  cannot  know  it  now,  while  they  know  it  as  a 
perfect  and  just  Traffic  ;  yet  they  have  never  seen  the  Islands 
at  all  !  I  am  in  constant  communication  with  the  Missionaries 
while  on  furlough  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Mission,  and  raising 
means  for  its  support  and  extension ;  I  know  it  too  well  from 
its  commencement,  and  have  gained  only  loss  and  abuse 
by  exposing  its  crimes. 

Captain  Davis,  of  H.M.  Ship  Royalist ,  agrees  with  these 
Commodores  ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  says,  June  7th,  1892, 
in  the  Times :  “  I  fear  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  danger, 
and  even  the  probability  of  abuses  is  enormous.”  And  above 
all,  H.M.  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific,  Sir  J. 
B.  Thurston,  of  Fiji,  also  condemns  this  Traffic,  and  from  inti- 
mate?present  knowledge  of  it,  his  testimony  is  worth  more  than 
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that  of  all  the  Griffiths,  Blacks,  Smiths,  and  Garricks  in  Queens¬ 
land,  combined  with  their  host  of  self-interested  helpers. 

Mr.  Hume  Black’s  Animus. 

He  says  :  “  Mr.  Paton  is  practically  unsupported  in  most  of 
his  allegations.  It  is  many  years  since  he  visited  the  scene  of 
his  former  labours  in  Melanesia,  and  he  has  not  paid  a  flying 
visit  to  the  sugar  plantations  during  the  last  decade.”  Now, 
it  is  just  a  little  over  four  years  since  I  last  left  the  Islands ; 
and  not  four  since  I  was  in  Queensland,  and  there  saw  and  got 
all  information  regarding  the  Kanakas  and  the  sugar  planta¬ 
tions.  . 

Again  at  page  5  he  says :  “  At  Aneityum,  in  the  New  Hebri¬ 
des,  there  were  12,000  Natives  twenty-five  years  ago;  there  are 
Missionaries  there ;  and  the  population  now  is  2,000.”  As  far 
back  as  history  goes,  forty  years  ago,  on  Aneityum  there  were 
only  about  3,500  natives.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  there  were  not 
2,000  ;  and  now  there  are  not  1,000 ;  and  this  Traffic  and  the 
diseases  introduced  by  it  and  by  Traders  have  been  the  chief 
causes  of  the  depopulation  of  this  Island  and  of  our  whole 
group. 

Depopulation  of  the  Islands. 

Besides  the  great  drain  of  the  most  healthy  young  men  and 
women  by  this  Traffic  from  the  Islands,  there  is  great  mortality 
existing  among  them  on  the  plantations  in  Queensland.  From 
1887  to  1891,  an  average  of  477  or  55  per  1,000  died  annually. 
In  1892,  the  deaths  fell  to  315,  or  36  per  1,000,  as  given 
in  their  mortality  statistics.  But  the  following  is  not  ancient 
history:  “Even  under  the  new  regulations  and  perfected 
treatment,  according  to  the  new  Registrar-General  of  Queens¬ 
land,  the  mortality  was  in  1892  of  Chinese  10-14,  of  Polynesians 
42  74,  and  of  other  alien  races  21-26  per  1,000.”  In  Queens¬ 
land,  the  most  healthy  young  Kanakas  die  at  the  rate  of  four 
to  one  compared  with  Chinese,  and  of  two  to  one  compared 
with  other  aliens. 

Dr.  Gunn,  of  Fotuna,  says  that  about  the  beginning  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  last  year  (1893),  a  labour  vessel  from  Queensland  landed 
on  Fotuna  a  Fotuna  young  woman  with  a  half-caste  child 
suffering  from  dysentery.  The  epidemic  spread  through¬ 
out  the  Island;  132  natives  and  2  of  his  own  children  died 
by  it.  Nearly  all  the  children  and  strong  young  men,  left  on 
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the  Island,  died.  That  vessel  sailed  to  Tanna'and  recruited 
24  Tannese,  and  in  a  few  days  7  of  them  died  of  dysentery. 
Their  corpses  were  buried  on  Efat£,  which  introduced  the 
disease  there.  Many  natives  and  the  Missionary’s  wife  died  of 
it.  The  vessel  landed  a  man  on  Erromanga,  suffering  from  it, 
where  46  died.  Mr.  Robertson,  the  Missionary  there,  wisely, 
managed  to  quarantine  the  infected  district,  and  probably 
saved  the  lives  of  hundreds. 

When,  irrespective  of  consequences  on  the  Islands,  such 
vessels  take  away  every  healthy  young  person  they  can  get  hold 
of  by  purchase  and  deception,  and  when,  by  landing  disease  on 
two  Islands,  one  vessel  sweeps  into  eternity  170  of  the  healthiest 
young  persons — if  we  had  the  statistics  of  the  number  who 
died  on  Efat£,  and  on  the  other  Islands  visited  by  it,  also  how 
many  of  the  new  recruits  died  like  the  7  from  Tanna,  put  into 
the  infected  vessel,  what  an  appalling  aspect  of  this  cruel  and 
inhuman  Traffic  it  would  present !  Its  defenders,  as  far  as 
possible,  ignore  such  events.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  Islands  are 
being  rapidly  depopulated,  and  the  dark  races  melting  away 
before  the  whites  ?  Can  any  man  expect  God’s  blessing  to 
rest  on  the  Queensland  Sugar  Plantations,  wrought  by  a  Traffic 
so  steeped  in  human  suffering,  and  causing  the  death  of  so 
many  thousands — a  Traffic  steeped  in  deception,  or  in  ignorance 
of  its  true  character  and  doings  now  and  from  its  beginning, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  of  its  employers  and  advocates  ? 
Sir  Samuel  Griffiths  first  proposed  to  renew  it  for  five  years, 
then  extended  it  to  ten  years,  and  now  to  fifteen.  I  fear 
retributive  justice  has  a  dreadful  reckoning  in  store  for  Queens¬ 
land  and  the  defenders  of  this  shocking  Traffic,  who,  by  winking 
at  and  condoning  its  crimes,  make  them  their  own.  Its  many 
thousands,  so  done  to  death,  cry  to  Heaven  for  vengeance. 

Queensland  Condones  Atrocities. 

At  page  12,  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  says,  “In  1885,  the  sitting  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  the  sentence  passed  on  the  Hopeful 
prisoners,  and  the  Amendment  Act  abolishing  the  Labour 
Traffic  after  1890,  worked  wonders.  They  told  favourably  on 
the  recruiting  vessels,  ship  captains,  and  Government  agents, 
checking  and  restraining  abuses.”  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths  says, 
“No  serious  complaints  of  kidnapping  have  been  made  since 
then.  The  abuses  of  former  days  have  long  since  come  to  an 
end,”  etc.  They  condemn  me  for  going  back  on  the  case  of  the 
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Hopeful  and  the  past  history  of  this  Traffic,  and  then  use  it 
when  they  think  it  will  serve  their  own  ends.  But,  like  nearly 
all  else  in  this  Traffic,  what  deception  is  implied  in  his  state¬ 
ment  !  Surely  any  person  not  blinded  by  the  money  gains  of 
this  trade  might  see  that  the  results  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
the  treatment  of  the  sentence  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  the 
Hopeful  prisoners,  were  all  calculated  rather  to  increase  than 
diminish  crimes  in  this  sad  Traffic,  so  far  as  Queensland  was 
concerned.  All,  thus  proved  to  have  been  kidnapped  in  eight 
voyages  by  the  six  vessels  in  one  year,  under  Queensland’s 
strictest  regulations  and  agents,  were  passed  into  Queensland 
by  her  agents  and  recruiters,  as  voluntary  and  legally  recruited 
labourers.  But  soon  after,  when  the  Government  paid  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  the  loss  of  their  labour  to  the  planters  who  had 
bought  them,  and  sent  a  large  number  of  them  back  to 
their  Islands,  and  the  murderers  of  the  Hopeful  were  sentenced 
to  be  executed  for  the  many  lives  they  had  taken,  some 
6,000  persons  in  Queensland  were  found  to  get  up,  sign,  and 
present  a  Petition ,  pleading  for  their  sentence  to  be  changed 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  which  was  granted  on  this  their  plea 
to  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths  : — “  These  atrocities  have  been  common 
in  this  Traffic ,  and  it  is  hard  to  make  these  men  the  first  to 
suffer  for  them."  He  replied,  “  I  have  never  heard  of  such 
a  voyage  of  murderous  atrocities.  At  East  Cape,  New 
Guinea  Natives  took  trade  from  a  boat ;  the  white  men  followed  ; 
38  Natives  were  shot.”  He  then  told  of  “  nine  Natives  having 
been  shot,  two  drowned,  two  women  struck  with  tomahawks, 
and  other  15  having  been  kidnapped,  all  different  from  the 
crimes  for  which  the  men  of  the  Hopeful  had  been  condemned ;  ” 
and  he  added,  “  It  would  have  been  the  right  thing,  if  every 
one  of  them  had  been  hung  to  the  yard  arm.”  Yet  their 
petition  was  granted,  and  they  were  kept  in  prison.  But 
further,  to  show  how  the  money  gain,  crimes,  and  slave  spirit 
of  this  Traffic  had  biased  and  benumbed  the  minds  and  best 
feelings  of  many  in  Queensland,  at  the  next  election  for  Parlia¬ 
ment,  a  test  question  to  each  candidate  was,  “  Would  you  vote 
for  the  pardon  of  the  murderers  of  the  Hopeful  in  prison  ?  ” 
And  when  Parliament  assembled,  80,000  were  found  in  Queens¬ 
land  to  sign  and  present  a  petition,  pleading  that  they  should 
be  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty,  which  was  done  ;  and  the 
Government  had  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  murderers  being 
feasted  as  National  Heroes  !  The  Traffic,  notwithstanding  of 
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all  this,  was  resumed  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths  ;  for  which  he  is 
praised,  and  it  is  defended  ;  but  I  am  abused  for  my  protest 
against  it,  by  Sir  James  F,  Garrick,  Hume  Black,  Mr.  Smith, 
agents,  planters,  and  all  whose  consciences  are  elastic  enough  to 
ignore  or  conceal  its  true  character  and  crimes,  and  help  them  in 
its  defence,  if  Queensland  may  only  make  money  by  it.  Surely, 
instead  of  checking  abuses  and  crimes,  as  Mr.  Smith  says,  all 
this  sympathy  with  such  criminals  and  crimes,  in  this  Traffic, 
was  calculated  to  lead  its  employers,  and  all  in  their  ships' 
companies,  collectors,  Government  Agents,  and  Captains  to 
believe  that  they  might  commit  any  crimes,  and  murder  as 
many  as  they  liked  on  the  Islands  and  at  sea,  and,  if  found  out 
by  any  of  them  informing  of  the  others,  and  sentenced  to 
punishment,  it  would  not  be  carried  out,  since  they  had  the 
Governor,  the  Government,  and  at  least  80,000  in  Queensland 
ever  ready  to  defend  them,  and  condone  murder  and  any  other 
crime  they  were  guilty  of,  if  they  could  only  get  and  supply 
cheap  Kanaka  labour  for  the  sugar  plantations  in  that  Colony. 

I  pity  the  Colony  whose  would-be  leading  men,  and  the 
Church  whose  Foreign  Mission  Committee  and  Convener  are 
so  lost  to  all  Scriptural  sense  of  justice,  in  doing  to  others  as 
they  would  wish  others  to  do  to  them.  The  receiver  may  be 
as  bad,  and  even  worse  than  the  thief ;  and  if  there  were  no 
planters  employing  cheap  Kanaka  labour  in  Queensland  and 
elsewhere,  there  would  be  no  crimes  and  murders  in  this 
Traffic,  on  the  Islands,  at  sea,  and  on  the  plantations,  as 
recorded  even  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  almost  praised,  since  good 
arose  from  them.  See  page  30. 

Mr.  Basil  Thomson,  in  the  Leeds  Mercury ,  18th  May, 
1894,  says: — "It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  sympathy  with 
Dr.  Paton,  left  alone  as  he  is  to  plead  a  lost  cause  even  by  his 
fellow-Churchmen,  who,  if  we  may  believe  the  Rev.  Alex  C. 
Smith,  can  find  nothing  better  for  him  but  •  inextinguishable 
laughter’  that  proceeds  from  hearing  something  supremely 
ridiculous.  But  for  those  glib  apologists  of  the  system,  who 
are  so  easily  disposed  to  cover  Dr.  Paton  with  ridicule,  it 
might  be  profitable  to  note  that  the  Authorities  themselves  do 
not  claim  to  have  found  salvation  more  than  nine  years.  They 
may  ignore,  but  they  cannot  deny  that,  until  the  year  1885, 
horrible  barbarities  were  practised  with  their  knowledge,  and 
without  any  serious  attempt  being  made  to  suppress  them  ; 
that  till  1892,  the  system  of  regulations  and  supervision  still 
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permitted  grave  abuses.  They  only  claim  that  after  passing 
the  regulations  of  1892,  no  such  abuses  can  occur.  ...  If 
there  is  to  be  ‘  inextinguishable  laughter,’  should  it  not  be  found 
issuing  from  the  mouths  of  those  who,  knowing  the  lives  of 
the  Natives  in  their  own  villages  and  on  the  sugar  plantations, 
and  the  nature  in  those  who  have  been  civilised,  to  hear 
Mr.  A.  Smith,  and  the  Bishops  of  Tasmania  and  Brisbane, 
defending  the  system  on  the  ground  of  its  civilising  influence? 
The  informants  of  these  gentlemen  seem  to  have  withheld  the 
knowledge  that  the  first  change  made  in  the  lives  of  these 
men,  who  have  generally  a  stricter  system  of  marital  relation¬ 
ship  than  ours,  is  the  wholesale  practice  of  polyandry,  a 
custom  which  is  not  yet  generally  recognised  as  a  civilising 
influence.” 

But,  while  admitting  that  life  on  the  plantations  has  demora¬ 
lised  the  Natives  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  able  bodied  men  is,  as  Lord  Stanmore  points  out,  sapping 
the  communal  life  of  the  villages ;  Mr.  B.  Thomson  says,  “  I 
regard  the  harm  as  beyond  redemption,”  etc.  In  regard  to  the 
signing  of  the  monster  petition,  praying  for  the  release  of  the 
Hopeful  prisoners,  he  adds,  “  I  asked  several  respectable  signa¬ 
tories  in  Cooktown  why  they  signed  the  petition.”  “  Well,  what¬ 
ever  they  did  was  no  worse  than  others  have  done  without  being 
punished,”  was  their  reply,  etc.  “  I  never  met  a  Northern 
Queenslander  who  expressed  disapprobation  of  the  crime,  or 
who  refused  to  sign  the  petition  when  asked  to  do  so.  They 
were  lavish  with  their  sympathy,  but  it  was  all  for  the  criminals. 
In  view  of  the  atrocities  which  the  Queensland  Government 
have  allowed  to  go  unpunished  in  the  past,  every  one  has  a 
right  to  distrust  their  vigilance  for  the  future.  If  we  cannot 
agree  with  Dr.  Paton,  let  us  at  least  abstain  from  sneering  at 
him  for  erring  on  the  side  of  humanity ;  for  I  recognise  in 
him,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  the  only  efficient  safeguard 
that  the  Queensland  Government  will  be  impelled  by  the 
dread  of  publicity,  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  the  Regula¬ 
tions,  which  it  neglected  to  enforce  until  constrained  thereto  by 
the  weight  of  a  public  opinion  more  healthy  than  that  of  the 
Colony  it  governs.”  The  writer  of  the  above  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Thomson,  Archbishop  of  York.  He  has  had  several 
years’  experience  in  the  Colonial  service,  and  particularly  in 
the  Islands  under  our  jurisdiction  in  the  South  Pacific, 
etc.,  etc. 
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Queensland  Instructs  the  Kanakas. 

Except  in  two  small  classes  of  Kanakas,  taught  by  a  Miss 
Young  and  a  Mrs.  Robinson,  for  which  they  deserved  praise, 

I  could  hear  of  no  Christian  or  Mission  work  in  Queensland 
among  the  Kanakas,  or  among  the  Aborigines  ;  unless  it  were 
one  unpaid  converted  South  Sea  Islander,  who,  from  love  to  Jesus 
and  pity  for  them,  was  living  among  them  as  a  Missionary  when 
{  visited  Queensland  and  many  of  its  sugar-cane  planta¬ 
tions,  and  spent  nearly  four  months  there  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  Kanakas  by  lecturing  almost  daily,  and  three  or  four 
times  on  Sabbaths  in  nearly  all  its  public  towns,  trying  to 
organise  and  arrange  for  Mission  work  being  conducted  among 
them  on  the  plantation  centres.  I  got  the  planters,  through 
two  or  three  Christian  men  among  them,  to  promise  2s.  6d. 
per  annum  per  Kanaka  in  their  employment,  in  support  of 
such  Mission  work;  but,  before  I  left  the  Colony,  they  informed 
me  that  they  had  resolved  only  to  give  is.  per  head  for  such 
work  per  annum  ;  and  as  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  get 
Missionaries,  they  finally  said  even  to  pay  the  one  shilling  was 
left  optional  to  all  1  Miss  Young,  having  applied  to  all 
Christians  for  help  to  support  a  Missionary,  pled  with  me  to 
try  and  get  her  one  suitable  for  the  work.  I  found  in  Sydney, 
and  recommended  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston,  a  Baptist,  who  was 
engaged,  and  is  yet  there  in  the  work.  After  this,  Mr.  Smith 
and  his  Committee  and  Church  were  led  to  engage  their  one 
Missionary,  now  among  the  Kanakas  there,  who  has  been 
largely  supported  by  the  Victorian  Presbyterian  students 
and  by  other  Colonies.  They,  as  a  Church,  have  no  other 
Missionary  or  Mission  I  ever  heard  of ;  and  it  was  only  after 
my  pleading  they  got  the  one ;  but  this  fact  they  all  ignore. 
They  have  always  said  that,  as  a  Church,  they  cannot  raise 
money  for  our  New  Hebrides  or  any  Foreign  Mission.  Yet 
their  Committee  resolved  to  get  money  “to  distribute  their 
pamphlet  in  defence  and  praise  of  this  Traffic  as  widely  as 
possible  in  the  Colonies  and  Home  Countries.’’  It  is  not 
surprising,  again  I  repeat,  though  painful,  to  find  time-serving 
men  and  Churches,  as  in  South  America  in  its  Slavery  s  worst 
days  and  with  the  same  arguments,  defending  this  Kanaka 
Traffic  so  very  closely  allied  to  Slavery.  They  must  sail  with 
the  tide,  or  suffer  loss  and  persecution  by  opposing  it  as  I  have 

done.  x . 

We  are  thankful  for  any  religious  instruction  they  get.  but 
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remember,  it  is  by  imperfect  pigeon  English  in  Queensland  they 
are  taught.  Mr.  Smith  boasts  of  the  results.  “  Mrs.  Donald¬ 
son  has  had  sixty-six  Kanakas,  by  her  teaching,  baptised  in 
thirteen  months.”  They  have  built  a  School  for  them  ;  and 
he  says,  out  of  their  hard-wrought-for  wage  of  fourpence  per  day, 
“she  got  from  them  ^20  to  help  in  carrying  on  the  work,”  and, 
at  page  29,  he  prints  a  letter  from  a  Kanaka  boy,  who  says,  “  Me 
get  :em  twenty-four  boys  baptised.”  Now,  in  our  experience,  to 
understand  and  permanently  profit  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Gospel,  they  must  be  taught  in  their  own  languages.  The 
testimony  of  Rev.  A.  Macdonald,  of  Santo,  to  the  Victorian 
Assembly,  is  : — “  I  do  not  think  that  the  visits  of  Kanakas  to 
Queensland  do  them  any  good.”  Such  also  is  the  testimony  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Copeland,  late  of  Fotuna,  and  of  most  of  our 
Missionaries.  One  says  in  a  letter  dated  September  25th, 
1893,  “  It  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to  be  a  Christian  among  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  another  for  him  to  stand  alone  among  his  Heathen 
brethren.  Our  Malekulans  have,  in  many  cases,  been  baptized 
in  Queensland,  and  noted  there  as  converts.  Coming  here, 
they  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  gone  back  to  heathenism. 

At  page  27,  Mr.  Smith  states  that  Mr.  Landells  says,  “  Those 
who  may  have  been  looked  on  as  exemplary  in  Queensland 
turn  out  to  be  perfect  devils  on  reaching  home.”  In 
my  experience,  three  Kanakas  excepted,  and  in  the  experience 
of  nearly  all  our  Missionaries,  this  statement  is  too  true.  Yet 
Mr.  Smith  adds,  “  I  deny  this  out  and  out ;  ”  though  he  has 
never  been  on  the  Islands,  and  knows  nothing  whatever  about 
them  there.  And  though  they  work  regularly  on  their  own 
Islands  by  cultivating  the  land  to  produce  the  food  they  and 
theirs  depend  upon  for  their  support,  and  are  as  Heathen  indus¬ 
trious,  and  from  youth  taught  to  plant  and  work  sugar  cane 
on  their  own  Islands  for  their  support,  Mr.  Smith  in  ignorance 
says,  ‘  In  Queensland  they  exchange  a  life  of  waste,  for  one  of 
thrift,  a  life  of  degrading  drunkenness  for  one  of  sobriety.” 
Yet  elsewhere  he  adds,  “  One  planter  assured  me  that  as  many 
as  twenty-five  Kanakas  would  be  carried  into  his  plantation  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  bleeding  and  wounded  through  drink  in 
Queensland,  but  all  that  (fighting)  is  at  an  end  now,”  etc. 

“  A  missionary  must  live  on  the  Islands  and  speak  their 
language  to  have  a  real  influence  among  them.  Native 
Malekulans  will  give  whatever  answer  will  oblige  you,  for  all 
Heathens  lie  ;  and  even  traders  in  the  New  Hebrides  are,  with 
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few  exceptions,  liars.  In  regard  to  the  accusation,  lately  made 
against  our  Mission,  for  having  firearms,  drink,  etc.,  for  trade 
(by  a  Government  Labour  Vessel  agent,  who  has  since  com¬ 
mitted  suicide),  without  further  enquiry  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths  at 
once  sent  it  to  the  Sydney  Presbyterian  newspapers ;  but  he 
has  sent  to  it  no  Missionary’s  accusation  against  the  Kanaka 
Labour  Traffickers.  The  Editor,  when  challenged  by  a 
Missionary,  declared  it  did  not  at  all  apply  to  the  New 
Hebrides.  Yet,  as  Colonial  Secretary,  Earl  Ripon  gives  it 
to  the  world  in  a  British  Blue  Book.  And  this  false  state¬ 
ment  has  not  been  withdrawn,  though  proved  to  be  absolutely 
false.”  The  Trade  is  steeped  in  deception  all  along. 

Recent  Kidnapping. 

About  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Landells,  of  Malo,  reported  a 
vessel  kidnapping  a  chiefs  wife  and  daughter  at  his  station, 
which,  on  investigation,  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths  proved  to  be  as 
reported  ;  but  condoned  it  by  the  excuse  of  the  kidnappers 
that  “  it  was  an  elopement."  Though  no  clearer  case  of  kid¬ 
napping  could  take  place,  yet  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  says,  “  such 
reports  only  cause  irrepressible  laughter  in  Queensland." 
Would  he  have  so  laughed  if  his  wife  and  child  had  been  thus 
taken  away  by  such  godless  men  ?  Not  likely  !  Nor  would 
Lord  Normanby.  Sir  Samuel,  Mr.  Black  or  any  of  their  witnesses 
or  planters,  laugh  at  and  praise  the  men  who  would  so  get  hold 
of  and  take  away  any  of  their  children,  wives,  and  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  work  for  and  enrich  a  few  greedy  “  money  grubs  ”  in 
any  country,  and  every  Briton  worthy  of  the  name  would 
stamp  out  by  force  such  a  Traffic,  enslaving  their  nearest  and 
dearest,  even  for  three  years  ;  and  the  world  would  help  and 
praise  us  for  it.  But  if  a  chief  on  the  Islands  shoots  a  labour 
collector,  in  defence  of  himself  and  his  people,  or  a  husband 
and  father  in  defence  of  his  wife  and  children  shoots  any  con¬ 
nected  with  a  labour  vessel,  an  English  and  French  man-of-war 
unite,  and  if  they  cannot  get  hold  of  the  murderer,  they  shell 
and  burn  villages,  destroy  canoes,  fruit  trees,  etc.,  for  doing  what 
Commodore  Goodenough  pled  “  they  should  not  be  punished 
for,  as  they,  in  self-defence,  only  did  what  we  would  do  if  we 
were  in  their  circumstances."  I  ask  again  Can  any  wonder  at 
the  Islands  being  depopulated  and  the  dark  races  melting  away 
before  the  whites  ? 

Another  evidence  of  Mr.  Smith’s  unreasonableness  is  seen 
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when  he  says  regarding  the  case  reported  and  proved  to  be  true, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Landells,  “  Anyone  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
this  case  was  impossible,  as  the  Regulations  do  not  allow  of 
taking  a  child  or  separating  a  woman  from  her  husband."  With 
equal  logical  correctness  Mr.  Smith  might  say,  “  The  laws  of 
Britain  forbid  dishonesty  and  murder,  hence  dishonesty  and 
murder  cannot  exist  in  Britain.”  But  in  defiance  of  laws,  police, 
and  punishments,  such  deeds  do  occur.  Much  more  likely, 
such  crimes  will  be  practised,  when  beyond  all  police  and  laws. 
The  case  is  proved  without  a  doubt,  except  in  Mr.  Smith’s  mind, 
which  is  blind  to  every  evil  in  this  Traffic  as  far  as  Queensland 
is  concerned.  One  can  only  pity  the  Church  which  has  such  a 
gullible  Convener  and  Mission  Committee. 

The  testimony  of  Naval  Officers,  from  their  limited  knowledge 
of  this  Traffic  and  its  deceiving  conduct,  may  not  always  truly 
represent  it.  After  Dr.  Murray  and  his  bloodthirsty  crew  had 
murdered  very  many  on  board  his  vessel,  and  thrown  their 
dead  and  wounded  alike  overboard,  the  ship  and  the  ship's 
log  were  examined  by  the  boarding  officers  of  one  of  H.M. 
vessels,  and  he  “  palavered  them  into  giving  him  a  certificate 
of  all  right  on  board  ;  ”  and  they  entered  his  Kanakas  as  volunteer 
free  labourers  through  the  Government  agents  in  Fiji.  Several 
similar  cases  have  occurred. 

The  Regulations  forbid  paying  for  recruits  with  firearms,  and 
yet  where  they  hope  not  to  be  discovered  they  are  so  purchased. 
In  the  South  Australian  Register  of  August  loth,  1890,  Rev. 
James  Lyall,  on  his  return  from  deputation  work  on  the  Islands, 
reported,  that  when  he  visited  the  Rev.  Mr.  Briton’s  station  on 
that  tour,  one  of  Bishop  Selwyn's  clergymen  informed  him 
that  he  had  just  complained  to  Captain  Davis,  of  H.M.S. 
Royalist,  that  a  vessel  well  known  in  those  seas  and  carrying  the 
English ’flag,  had  purchased  five  boys  or  girls  for  five  rifles. 
Captain  Davis  compelled  the  Slaver  to  remain,  till  he  investi¬ 
gated  and  proved  the  case  to  be  correct.  He  confiscated  the 
-five  rifles,  set  the  five  young  people  at  liberty  on  shore,  and 
fined  the  officer  and  purser  £\o  each. 

Another  Regulation  Broken. 

On  the  22nd  April,  1892,  the  Rev.  Win.  and  Mrs.  Watt,  of 
Tanna,  reported  that  the  Tara  labour  vessel  from  Queensland 
landed  six  Natives  returned,  near  to  Rev.  Mr.  Grey's  station.  Two 
of  them,  a  man  and  his  wife,  belonging  to  the  other  side  ot 
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the  Island,  were  compelled  to  land  among  strangers,  or  be 
taken  ‘back  for  another  three  years’  labour  on  the  Queensland 
plantations.  They  landed  and  as  the  Para  was  beginning  to 
sail  away,  the  Missionary  heard  a  shot,  ran  in  the  direction,  and 
found  the  man  shot  dead,  and  his  wife  and  property  confiscated 
by  his  murderers.  The  Missionary  tried  to  get,  and  next  to 
purchase,  his  body  to  bury  it ;  but  they  carried  it  twenty  miles 
inland  and  feasted  on  it  among  his  people’s  enemies.  Yet  the 
agent  or  captain  of  that  ship  was  under  the  sham  bond  of 
p?5oo  to  land  that  man  and  his  wife  on  his  own  Island  and 
among  his  own  people.  There  is  perhaps  no  Regulation  more 
broken,  or  generally  causing  more  deaths  than  this  one  ;  but  I 
never  heard  of  the  fine  being  imposed.  It  serves  to  blind  out¬ 
siders,  as  a  safeguard  on  the  statute-book  in  Queensland  ;  like 
the  other  regulations,  when  broken,  a  ready  excuse  is  found  and 
a  condonation  of  every  violation. 

On  the  ioth  May,  1892,  Rev.  T.  W.  Leggatt,  Malekula, 
reports  that  “  Aoba  traders  complain  that  the  Helena ,  Queens¬ 
land  Labour  Ship,  bought  sixty-four  Kanaka  boys  and  girls  at 
that  island  for  sixty-four  boxes  of  tobacco  ;  yet  the  regulations 
forbid  recruits  being  purchased  on  the  Islands.” 

On  the  25th  November,  1893,  Rev.  Fred.  J  Paton,  Male¬ 
kula,  says  :  “  An  old  man  who  can  hardly  walk  put  his  hand 

on  my  shoulder  and  wept,  for  his  son  had  just  recruited,  and 
the  old  father  and  mother  will  probably  be  dead  before  he 
returns,  if  ever  he  returns.  Yesterday  a  Malekula  man  enticed 
seven  women  to  recruit  with  him,  because  his  sister  had  been 
taken  away  by  a  former  vessel,  and  there  had  been  no 
reply  to  my  complaint  about  her  case.  The  vessel  properly 
refused  to  take  them.  But,  for  attempting  to  leave,  the  hus¬ 
band  of  one  of  them  half  killed  his  wife  ;  and  yesterday  the 
husbands  of  the  seven  others  were  hunting  them  with  clubs  and 
poisoned  arrows.  The  wives  will  be  thrashed,  and  the  school 
is  almost  suspended  pro  tern.  Our  Native  Teacher  saved  blood- 

Again,  this  Missionary  writes:  “On  the  27th  May,  1893,  Sec  page  35 
a  ship  took  away  a  woman  illegally.  I  have  reported  the 
case  with  date,  place,  and  names  to  H.M.H.  Com¬ 
missioner.  Put  yourselves  in  the  place  of  these  Natives; 
charter  a  vessel  in  Queensland,  and  let  her  crew  of 
criminals  loose  among  your  wives  and  sisters,  and  see 
what  will  happen  !  Do  they  get  good  in  Queensland  ?  The 
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whole  Traffic  on  the  Islands  is  a  lie,  simply  the  devil's  work, 
as  we  who  live  there  see  it.  As  there  is  a  living  God  above, 
the  day  of  recompense  will  come.”  The  ships  are  chartered 
by  or  belong  to  the  planters,  who  provide  the  captain  and  crew, 
and  the  barter  to  purchase  or  give  presents  for  recruits  which 
is  regarded  as  the  purchase  money.  The  Government  puts  the 
Agent  on  board  in  charge  of  recruiting  ;  but  Agent  and  all  on 
board  know  that  if  they  get  no  recruits  they  will  be  discharged 
on  their  return,  and  others  who  will  get  them,  no  matter  how, 
will  be  put  in  their  places,  and  receive  their  handsome  salaries. 
The  trade  is,  by  all  connected  with  it,  steeped  in  deception, 
falsehood,  and  temptation.  It  is  reported  that  in  Noumea, 
the  French  put  the  Kanakas  up  to  auction,  and  knock  them 
down  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  “head  money,”  given  for  them 
in  Queensland  as  passage  money,  or  for  their  three 
years’  labour,  is,  as  I  see  it,  exactly  the  same  thing  under  a 
cloak  of  deception.  If  the  French  sell  them  by  auction,  and 
the  English  dispose  of  them  differently,  virtually  they  are  Slaves 
to  each  party  for  the  term  of  engagement  or  sale.  The  evils 
are  the  same  under  all  possible  Regulations. 

*  How  can  Britain,  while  her  own  Colonies  use  such  labour, 
oppose  the  Kanakas  being  taken  to  South  America  as 
slaves  for  their  mines  ? 

A  ship  was  reported  to  have  taken  600,  e.g.,  from  Gilbert 
Islands,  and  another,  with  350  or  more,  went  down,  and  they 
were  all  drowned  off  the  coast.  The  captain  who  took  them  was 
left  sick  at  the  last  port  of  call,  and  he  only  survived.  Yet  in 
the  end  of  last  year,  the  American  papers  stated  and  con¬ 
demned  his  getting  two  vessels  prepared  to  go  to  the  Islands, 
and  by  deception  get  all  possible  away  for  the  mines.  The  popu¬ 
lation’ of  the  New  Hebrides  has  by  a  similar  Traffic  and  its  evils 
been  reduced  from  over  150,000  to  from  80,000  to  100,000. 
And  how  long  can  such  a  limited  population  stand  the  con¬ 
stant  drain  of  its  young  men  and  women  by  English,  German, 
French,  American,  and  labour  recruiting  or  slave  ships  from  other 
lands!  Yet,  if  England  allows  this  Traffic  to  give  cheap 
labour  to  her  Colonies,  why  not  all  other  nations,  whose  subjects 
want  it  ?  Hence,  for  the  greed  of  planters  in  Queensland  and 
others,  the  Islands  are  being  depopulated.  Bolster  up  this 
sugar  industry,  as  its  friends  in  Queensland  may,  it  cannot 
prosper  and  have  the  Divine  blessing.  The  cruel  oppression 
and  bloodshed  in  this  Kanaka  Traffic  cries  to  Heaven  for 
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revenge.  “Vengeance  is  mine  ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.’’ 
How  can  any  Christian  engage  in  it  ? 

On  the  1 6th  December,  1893,  Dr.  Gunn,  of  Fotuna,  now 
in  Britain  on  furlough,  writes  :  “  It  was  thought  that  under 

the  New  Regulations  there  would  be  no  abuses.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  very  first  vessel  from  Queensland,  after  their 
new  code  came  into  force,  broke  some  of  the  regulations  by 
landing  natives  of  Tanna  on  Erromanga,  about  forty  miles 
from  their  own  Island  and  people.  Another  case,  two 
natives  of  Malekula  were  landed  at  a  Mission  station  about 
twelve  miles  from  their  own  land.  Had  the  Missionary  not 
protected  them,  they  would  have  been  enslaved  or  killed. 
They  had  to  pay  a  passing  steamer  to  take  them  home.  The 
captain  said  the  weather  was  unsuitable  to  take  them  home  ; 
a  sufficient  excuse  in  Queensland,  to  free  him  from  his  ^500 
bond  for  breaking  this  regulation  in  all  cases.” 

The  Regulations  Dodged. 

Dr.  Gunn  continues  : — “  Natives  can  only  be  recruited  from 
their  own  Island.  A  Fotuna  native  was  a  servant  to  a  trader 
on  Aneityum  ;  but  as  the  lad’s  name  was  not  on  his  book,  in 
defiance  of  the  trader,  the  labour  vessel  took  him  away.  In 
this  case  two  regulations  were  broken.  Again,  recruiting  was 
in  Queensland  forbidden  on  Tongoa,  at  the  request  of  the 
chiefs  ;  but  the  recruiters  advised  some  natives  of  Tongoa  to 
go  to  Awosa,  a  small  adjoining  Island,  from  which  they  took 
them  away  (that  prohibition,  in  defiance  of  the  Tongoa  chiefs, 
Queensland  has  withdrawn  lately).  As  from  £\  to  £1  in 
money  or  goods  is  given  to  the  Natives  recruited  or  to  their 
friends,  in  their  opinion  the  boys  are  paid  for  as  ordinary 
articles  of  commerce.” 

The  Islands  Depopulated. 

The  desertion  of  wives,  and  in  many  cases  children,  by 
their  husbands,  has  a  demoralising  effect  upon  the  Natives, 
and  is  an  important  factor  in  depopulating  the  Islands,  and 
comparatively  few  of  the  Natives  who  go  to  Queensland  return. 
The  mortality  in  that  Colony  is  high.  In  my  experience  only 
one  in  five  return;  and  of  them  some,  unfit  for  work, 
die  soon  after.  Others  find  their  wives,  children,  and  planta¬ 
tions  taken  by  another  man  ;  and  in  anger  leave  by  the  first 
recruiting  vessel.  One  Missionary  says,  “  Another  ten  years  of 
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the  Traffic  will  do  for  the  New  Hebrides  ;  ”  another  says,  “  In 
thirty  years  there  will  be  no  Natives  there  left  to  recruit.” 

Recruiting  as  a  Christian  Agency. 

The  Missionary  of  Fotuna  writes : — “  It  is  a  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  return  now  have  been  baptised 
in  Queensland,  and  return  to  Heathenism ;  so  that  the 
Islands  are  very  little  benefited  by  them;  and  even  those 
who  do  not  relapse  have  such  a  meagre  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  they  don’t  benefit  their  neighbours,  which  is  no 
wonder,  seeing  they  are  taught  in  broken  English  imperfectly 
understood.  The  only  instances  of  baptised  returned  Queens¬ 
land  Kanakas  benefiting  the  neighbours  were, — one  on  Ambrim 
assisting  Dr.  Lamb,  and  another  on  Tanna,  who  made  worship 
in  broken  English,  but  in  appearance  and  practice  he  was  a 
Heathen.  With  these  exceptions,  the  Christian  teaching  in 
Queensland  has  not  assisted  to  spread  the  Gospel  on  the  New 
Hebrides.  The  recruiting  agents  generally  try  to  obtain 
recruits  from  the  Mission  Stations.  Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
Fotuna  might  have  been  a  Christian  Island.  Before  I  went 
to  it,  a  number  of  young  men  under  training  by  Mr.  Copeland, 
my  predecessor,  were  so  taken  away  and  hardly  any  of  them 
returned.  Mr.  Michelsen,  of  Tongoa,  had  a  similar  experience, 
and  ioo  young  men  were  taken  from  Erromangan  schools  in 
one  year.  In  many  villages  now  there  is  scarcely  a  young 
man  left.  Of  1 1  natives  of  Fotuna  taken  to  Fiji,  6  are  dead,  and 
only  one  was  returned,  who  was  unfit  for  work.”  Such  from 
personal  observation  is  Dr.  Gunn’s  testimony.  Many  Chris¬ 
tian  Natives  are  taken  to  Queensland  from  our  New  Hebrides 
Islands,  but  they  say  nothing  of  them  as  Christians.  How  is 
this  ? 

A  Powerful  Queensland  Witness. 

Under  date,  3rd  March,  1894,  a  widely-read  newspaper,  the 
Queensland  Guardian ,  says  in  a  leading  article  “  Dr.  Paton’s 
charges  are  called  ‘  mis-statements,’  and  they  say  ‘  it  is  unsuffer- 
able  that  such  charges  should  be  made  to  the  Imperial 
authority  against  Queensland's  fair  fame.’  True  ;  only  the  un- 
sufferability  is  with  the  masses  of  Queensland  being  compelled 
by  existing  laws  to  endure  a  Traffic  that  will  not  stand  the  light 
of  day,  and  which  requires  so  much  subterfuge  to  keep  it  alive. 
Dr.  Paton  asserts  that  the  Kanakas  are  purchased  by  articles 
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of  trade  taken  on  board  every  recruiting  vessel,  and  on  1st 
December,  1893,  the  Mail  said,  ‘To  say  the  Islanders  are 
obtained  by  barter  is  true,’  and  in  Wednesday’s  issue  the  barter 
is  dropped,  and  recruiting  is  characterised  as  ‘  a  commercial 
transaction.’  We  appreciate  the  admission,  being  quite  aware 
that  the  nefarious  and  immoral  traffic,  aided  and  abetted  as  it  is 
by  the  law,  is  ‘  a  commercial  transaction  ’  with  all  the  gain  on 
the  planter’s  side.  Does  the  Mail  believe  that  the  public  in 
Queensland  or  elsewhere  can  be  gulled  into  believing  that  the 
recruiting  vessels  carry  trade  for  philanthropic  purposes,  for  the 
honour  of  soothing  the  lacerated  feelings  of  the  Islanders,  when 
their  ‘  boys  ’  leave  them  for  Queensland  ?  The  trade  is  carried 
for  trade  purposes  only.  These  vessels  have  from  ,£500  to 
^1,000  worth  of  miscellaneous  wares  on  board  every  voyage. 
The  money  is  lying  idle,  and  interest  must  come  from  some¬ 
where,  and  the  advantages  to  the  captain  and  crew,  as  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  planters,  returning  with  a  full  complement, 
covers  it  all  easily.  Admiral  Erskine  is  condemned,  as  the 
Mail  says,  ‘We  hold  his  position  did  not  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  gleaning  facts  for  himself;  ’  yet  he  cruised  much  in  the 
Southern  Seas  with  the  Traffic  seen  by  him.  There  are  Govern¬ 
ment  Agents,  and  the  less  that  is  said  about  them  the  better. 
Disclosures  showed  lately  that  recruiting  had  been  carried  on, 
the  Agent  not  being  present.  According  to  Mr.  Caulfield,  a 
stay-at-home  official,  whose  only  acquaintance  with  the  Traffic 
is  second-hand  from  the  Government  Agents,  ‘  it  is  not  true  ;  ’ 
though  thousands  of  ‘  boys  ’  may  have  been  got  in  this  way.  The 
thing  goes  on  all  right  if  not  found  out.  Who  at  the  Islands  is 
to  tell  the  Agent  what  is  his  duty,  or  to  see  that  he  does  it? 
The  filling  up  of  returns  can  be  done  any  time  before  he 
reaches  port ;  and  no  one,  not  even  Mr.  Caulfield,  is  the  wiser. 
The  other  parts  of  his  duty  admit  of  an  elasticity  to  suit  his 
humours.  The  only  true  meaning  of  the  Mail's  explanation, 
‘  You  buy  him  me  ?  ’  is  ‘  What  price  will  you  give  for  me 
bodily  ?  ’  ‘  How  many  pieces  of  tobacco,  pipes,  tomahawks  will 
you  give  my  friends  for  me?’  And  if  the  present  offered 
does  not  satisfy  the  friends,  more  knives,  tobacco,  etc.,  are 
handed  over,  when  the  black  man’s  body  is  purchased  or 
bartered  for  the  white  man’s  trumpery  wares,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  Sugar  Planters  and  Queenland  Legislature,  the 
victim  blossoms  into  a  recruit  ‘  in  full  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  contract  he  has  entered  into.’  Who  dare 
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stand  up  in  the  face  of  such  damning  facts  and  say  that  the 
recruiting  system  is  not,  as  Dr.  Paton  represents  it,  ‘  a  veiled 
system  of  slavery '  ?  We  go  further  in  this  matter,  as  we  are  in 
possession  of  information  to  show  that  at  certain  Islands  where 
recruiting  is  carried  on,  an  understanding  exists  between  the 
recruiter  and  the  Chief  of  the  Island,  the  latter  undertaking  for 
certain  wares  to  provide  so  many  recruits  for  the  ensuing 
voyage  !  Where,  then,  is  the  honesty  of  the  recruiting  system  ? 
It  does  not  exist.  Conceived  in  corruption,  the  Traffic  has 
been,  and  inevitably  must  be,  carried  on  in  the  same  manner,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  loaded  gun  to  safeguard  the  white  man.  The 
mission  in  which  Dr.  Paton  is  engaged  deserves  every  support ; 
and,  in  giving  him  ours,  we  are  not  in  any  sense  enemies  of  the 
Sugar  Industry,  except  so  far  as  the  class  of  labour  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Results  have  conclusively  proved  that  the  profits  from 
sugar  are  enormous,  and  by  scotching  the  planters’  greed  of 
gain,  can  adequately  pay  for  white  labour.  The  tale  told  by 
the  Mackay  Central  Mills  has  settled  that  question.” 

Another  leader  in  the  same  paper,  on  the  7th  March,  1894, 
says  :  “  It  is  a  strange  and  forcible  commentary  on  the  attitude 
so  persistently  taken  up  by  the  planters  on  behalf  of  imported 
Labour,  that  none  off  than  have  visited  the  Islands  personally ,  or 
witnessed  recruiting  as  it  is.  What  they  know  is  from  hearsay 
only  ;  and  second-hand  information  from  their  employes,  the 
master  and  crew  of  their  vessels,  is  the  full  extent  of  their  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  in  law  hearsay  evidence  ceases  to  be  reliable,  and 
cannot  be  accepted.  The  master  and  recruiter  have  it  in  their 
power  to  tell  them  tales,  fairy  tales  if  they  choose,  and  to  judge 
from  the  vehement  attitude  assumed  by  Mr.  Angus  Gibson, 
Messrs.  Young,  Mr.  A.  P.  Barton,  Messrs.  Cran,  and  other 
clamant  advocates  of  Kanaka  Labour,  whose  impelling  motive 
in  upholding  the  system  is  personal  interest — their  conception 
of  the  Traffic  is  that  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  a  kindness  to  the 
Heathen  Islanders.  This  aspect  may  be  palatable  to  strangers 
at  a  distance,  but  we  prefer  to  consider  the  Traffic  in  its  naked¬ 
ness,  in  its  baldness  and  barrenness,  bringing  prominently  to  the 
foreground  the  cupidity  of  the  planter  as  exemplified  in  the 
shipment  of  trade.  We  take  this  view  to  show  how  the  law  in 
Queensland,  at  the  initial  steps  of  the  planters’  scheme  of  barter, 
blinks  at,  and  then  aids  and  abets  him  in  giving  completion  to  it. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  people  of  Queensland  do  not  fully 
grasp  the  enormity  of  this  ‘  trading.’  It  is  carried  on  in  covert 
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defiance  of  all  the  laws  that  regulate  the  importation  of  Poly¬ 
nesians,  and  is  backed  by  the  power  of  money,  and  the  influence 
thereby  commanded  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it.  When  a 
vessel  leaves  for  recruiting,  stores  are  examined  with  punctilious 
exactitude,  and  so  long  as  it  does  not  ship  firearms  and  liquor, 
he  can  carry  a  full  cargo  of  gewgaws  as  “  trade,”  yet  the  law  on 
this  point  is  as  explicit  as  noon-day,  lacking  only  enforcement. 
The  Act  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  criminal  out 
rages  upon  Natives  of  the  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  (an 
Imperial  measure  generally  cited  as  the  Kidnapping  Act  of 
1892)  runs  as  follows  : — 

‘  Section  9.  If  a  British  subject  commits  any  of  the  following 
offences,  that  is  to  say — Clause  1.  Decoys  a  native  of  any  of 
the  aforesaid  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  importing  or  removing 
such  native  into  any  Island  or  place  other  than  that  in  which 
he  was  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  such  offence  ;  or 
carries  away,  confines  or  detains  any  such  native  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  aforesaid  without  his  consent,  proof  of  which  shall  lie  on 
the  party  accused.  .  .  . 

‘  Clause  5.  .  .  Ships,  lades,  receives,  or  puts  on  board,  or  con¬ 
tracts  the  shipping,  lading  or  putting  on  board  of  any  vessel, 
money,  goods,  or  other  articles  with  the  intent  that  they  shall 
be  employed,  or  knowing  that  they  shall  be  employed,  in  the 
commission  of  any  of  the  above  offences  enumerated,  he  shall 
for  each  offence  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the 
highest  punishment  other  than  capital  punishment.’ 

“  If  words  have  any  meaning,  can  the  import  of  these  quoted 
be  misunderstood  ?  Can  they  by  any  equivocations  be  made 
to  mean  the  reverse  ?  They  cannot.  Why  then  is  the  planter 
allowed,  and  tacitly  aided  by  the  representatives  of  the  law  to 
set  the  law  at  defiance?  If  these  words  mean  anything, 
they  mean  that  the  Imperial  authorities  mean  not  only  to 
suppress  barter  on  the  Islands,  but  the  shipment  of  goods 
which  may  be  so  used.  The  planters  and  their  supporters  say 
they  are  gift-offerings  to  the  natives — ‘  a  commercial  tran¬ 
saction  in  recruiting.’  ” 

A  False  System  of  Recruiting. 

Mr.  R.  S.  McKay,  writing  from  Brisbane,  Queensland,  under 
date  October  18,  1893,  to  the  Daily  News,  says,  this  Traffic 
can  never  be  conducted  satisfactorily  under  the  control  of  a 
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Colonial  Government.  The  interests  of  interested  parties  make 
it  at  all  times  difficult  to  make  legislation  what  it  ought  to  be. 
The  Sugar  Works  Guarantee  Bill,  which  binds  the  State  for 
security  for  fifteen  years  for  repayment  for  advances,  has  made 
recruiting  unusually  brisk.  Islands  closed  against  it  because 
of  the  excessive  depopulation  of  the  males  have  been  thrown 
open  again  ;  and  several  vessels  have  sailed  with  all  speed  to 
Santa  Cruz  and  Tongoa  Islands — the  prohibited  areas.  When 
the  question  of  Polynesian  labour  was  about  eighteen  months 
ago  under  discussion,  except  among  the  planters  it  was  freely 
characterised  as  slavery ,  blackbirding,  etc.  Since  Sir  Samuel 
Griffiths  promised  absolute  honesty  in  recruiting,  despite  the 
voluminous  Regulations  which  dog  the  Traffic  at  every  step-, 
just  where  a  bit  of  laxity  is  apparent,  it  is  availed  of  openly 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Government  Agent,  the  enforcer  of  the 
law.  The  vessels  are  the  property  of  the  planters,  who  man 
each  vessel, — the  Government  Agent  alone  being  paid  for  by 
the  State.  Stores  are  carefully  supervised,  but  the  vessel  carries 
a  cargo  called  trade  ;  two  boats  go  on  shore  armed  with  rifles 
and  revolvers,  and  giving  presents  for  recruits  is  a  standing  rule  in 
the  trade  practised  by  French,  German,  Fijian,  English,  etc.,  and 
all  except  the  British  include  firearms  and  fire-water.  Certainly 
it  partakes  of  barter ,  bribery ,  and  decoy.  It  is  the  white  man’s 
wares  versus  the  black  man’s  body.  It  is  openly  done  with  the 
support  and  protection  of  the  law  in  the  person  of  the  Agent, 
who  would  use  his  weapon  if  he  saw  interference  with  the  re¬ 
cruiter.  If  the  honour  of  the  Empire  is  to  be  maintained  the 
mother  country  should  proclaim  a  Protectorate  over  these 
Islands  in  the  South  Seas.  In  view  of  the  extension  of  the 
industry  and  increased  importation  of  Islanders,  the  British 
Public,  who  cherish  civilisation  and  human  brotherhood  as 
something  worth  striving  for,  should  say  if  the  Australian 
Colonists,  who  otherwise  bear  a  good  name,  are  to  be  stigmatised 
as  upholders  of  a  nefarious  system  of  Slavery. 

[The  full  details  of  this  accusation  of  Mr.  McKay’s  are 
printed  on  pages  45-48  of  the  Appendix.] 

Argument  of  an  Eye-Witness. 

Under  date  July  15,  1893,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Copeland,  for 
many  years  a  missionary  on  the  New  Hebrides,  now  retired  in 
Sydney,  and  who  has  seen  and  knows  the  Traffic  well  all  along. 
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says,  and  his  statement  I  endorse,  “Apart  from  abuses ,  I  would 
oppose  the  Kanaka  Labour  Traffic  for  the  following  reasons : — 

“(r.)  The  Regulations  seem  perfect  on  paper  to  those  who 
do  not  see  below  the  surface.  Here  laws  are  broken,  and  what 
will  men  not  do  for  greed  of  gain  on  the  Islands  ?  Queensland, 
for  good  reasons,  abolished  the  Traffic  in  1885.  These  reasons 
were  official,  and  given  in  the  Times  report  of  Mr.  Smith’s  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  change  in  Queensland  or  the 
Islands  has  taken  place  since  1885  >  what  was  right  in  1885  was 
right  in  1892.  Yet  to  serve  Queensland’s  interests  only  was  the 
Traffic  re-opened.  The  sugar  interest  had  to  be  saved,  and 
principle  and  right  went  to  the  wall. 

“  (2.)  Why  should  recruiting  be  allowed  on  the  New  Hebrides, 
Solomon,  and  other  groups,  and  be  prohibited  in  New  Guinea, 
Fiji,  etc.  ?  What  is  good  for  the  one  is  good  for  the  other. 
And  note,  the  man  who  moved  for  the  renewal  of  the  Traffic 
was  he  who  inserted  the  prohibitory  clause  in  the  New  Guinea 
constitution.  What  cannot  be  allowed  on  British  territory 
should  not  be  allowed  on  unannexed  groups. 

“  (3.)  This  Traffic  upsets  native  society.  I  marvel  that  Dr. 
Montgomery  did  not  see  the  force  of  his  own  statement  in  the 
New  Review  for  May,  page  551,  that  on  Marlava  Island  out  of 
a  total  population  of  500,  eighty  were  absent  as  recruits,  and 
these  eighty  from  the  ages  of  sixteen  to  forty  were  a  large 
percentage  of  the  workers  of  the  Island.  What  are  the  old,  the 
sick,  the  mothers  and  the  children  depending  on  them  to  do  in 
their  absence  ?  It  is  also  a  blow  to  tne  natural  increase  of  the 
population,  and  leads  to  disease  from  want,  and  dire  confusion. 
Relationships  for  Queensland’s  gain  are  thrown  to  the  winds. 
The  whole  Trade  is  wretched  selfishness,  and  such  injustice  will 
bring  in  some  form  its  own  penalty. 

“(4-)  I  hold  that  interpretation  and  proper  contracts  are  an 
impossibility.  The  natives  have  no  equivalents  to  half  of  the 
terms  for  money,  work,  kinds  of  food,  etc.  I  suppose  you  have 
seen  the  Argus'  representative’s  article  re  trip  of  the  Helena,  in 
which  he  shows  how  men  are  got ;  and  then  on  the  return  trip 
are  taught  like  a  parrot  to  answer  certain  questions,  which  show 
the  kind  of  engagements  a  Christian  Colony  makes  with  savages. 
Interpretation  is  a  blind. 

“(5.)  Sir  J.  B.  Thurston,  of  Fiji,  whose  knowledge  of  this 
1  raffic  far  outweighs  that  of  all  others  in  Queensland,  shows 
that  the  Kanaka’s  knowledge  of  English  is  infinitesimal.  They 
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may  just  have  English  enough  to  know  about  their  food  and 
work;  but,  as  for  teaching  them  the  Gospel,  it  is  well  nigh  use¬ 
less.  The  argument  for  recruiting  them  so  as  to  Christianise 
them  will  not  hold  water.  What  is  the  use  of  teaching  them 
spiritually  that  they  are  somebodies,  but  as  to  their  bodies  they 
are  wanted  simply  for  work  ?  They  have  no  stake  in  the  soil. 
They  are  not  brothers,  and  that  they  know  and  feel  acutely. 
The  proportion  of  men  to  women  is  about  ten  to  one.  Can 
this  conduce  to  morality,  in  people  with  their  strong  animal 
propensity  ? 

“(6.)  The  Traffic  impoverishes  the  Kanakas.  They  take 
back  no  new  industries,  and  on  landing  they  find  themselves 
poor  men.  Food  is  their  native  wealth,  and  as  all  sorts  of  their 
cultivated  food,  yams,  taro,  bananas,  sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes, 
etc.,  have  run  out  in  their  absence  of  over  three  years,  often 
nearer  four,  they  feel  that  they  must  be  beholden  to  their 
friends  for  these  things.  They  have  neither  pigs  nor  fowls. 
Their  huts,  canoes,  and  fences  are  all  rotten,  and  if  they  remain 
they  must  begin  life  anew.  This  they  are  reluctant  to  do,  as  they 
cannot  have  much  return  for  nearly  twelve  months,  and,  rather 
than  try  to  make  up  leeway,  off  they  go  again  by  the  first  chance. 
The  money  and  goods  they  bring  back  are  no  compensation 
for  want  of  food  and  shelter.  What  is  two  shillings  per  week 
compared  with  their  loss?  and  a  small  present  or  payment  to 
this  one  and  that  one  soon  empties  their  chests  and  purses  on 
their  return. 

“(7.)  The  high  rate  of  mortality  in  Queensland,  were  there 
nothing  else,  should  prohibit  this  Traffic.  According  to  the 
most  recent  statistics— in  1887,  520  died  in  Queensland;  in 
1888,  482  ;  in  1889,  489  ;  in  1890,  417  ;  in  1891,  483  ;  in  1892, 
315  died.”  (Thus,  may  I  add,  under  their  boasted  kind  treat¬ 
ment,  with  new  Regulations  and  bonds  which  prevent  any  evils 
in  this  Traffic,  in  six  years  in  Queensland ,  where  Mr.  Smith 
says,  1  if  aught,  the  planters  err  in  being  too  kind  to  them,’  2,706 
died,  and  these  the  young  healthy  men  and  women  from  16 
to  40  years  of  age.  From  1SS7  to  1891  the  average  mortality 
among  the  Kanakas  in  Queensland  was  477,  or  55  per  thousand 
per  annum.  Even  the  mortality  of  1892— 315— would  soon 
depopulate  the  Islands.)  “  Would  any  honourable  man  have  his 
work  done  by  labour  so  got  ?  Dr.  Montgomery  and  Rev.  A.  C. 
Smith  and  all  its  supporters  just  got  the  answers  they  wanted.” 
(What  could  Mr.  Smith  expect,  for  one  month  seeking  his  in- 
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formation  from  planters,  agents,  and  dependents  of  the  Traffic  at 
Bundaberg,  its  stronghold  ?)  “  Had  they  gone  incognito,  like 

detectives,  they  might  have  known  and  seen  something  of  its 
true  conduct  and  character.  Even  the  Argus  reporter  was 
known  all  over  ;  and  like  wise  men,  planters  and  inspectors  and 
collectors  prepared  for  the  expected  inspection.  The  testimony 
of  the  New  Hebrides  Mission  Synod,  of  Dr.  Brown  represent¬ 
ing  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  of  Dr.  Coddrington  of  the  Melanesian 
Mission,  of  H.  M.  High  Commissioner  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
Sir  John  B.  Thurston,  all  men  who  have  nothing  to  gain  by  the 
Traffic,  or  by  opposing  it  as  they  have  done,  is  unanimous, 
while  Mr.  Smith  would  be  bold  indeed  to  go  against  the  policy 
of  his  Colony.” 

Money  in  the  Bank. 

Mr.  Smith  speaks  of  money  in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of 
Kanakas — ^20,000  appears  a  large  sum  to  the  credit  of  3,400 
Kanakas,  but  at  4d.  per  day  it  is  only  one  year’s  wage  for  that 
number  of  Kanakas.  We  would  like  to  know  how  much  money 
is  in  the  Queensland  Banks,  to  the  credit  ot  Kanakas  worked 
to  death  on  their  sugar  plantations,  since,  to  secure  that  they 
would  be  paid  any  wages  at  all,  they  had  to  be  paid  to  the 
Government.  Formerly,  thousands  were  wrought  to  death, 
buried  like  dogs,  and  others  got  to  occupy  their  places.  As 
Commodore  Wilson  in  his  official  report  put  it  :  It  was  virtually 
a  premium  put  upon  working  them  to  death  within  the  term  of 
their  engagement ;  “  their  wages,  due  at  death,  went  to  profit 
and  loss  ;  the  planter  had  all  the  profit  and  the  poor  Islander 
all  the  loss.”  He  characterises  this  Traffic  as  Slavery,  as  many 
others  who  know  its  true  character  have  done.  Queensland’s 
hand  has  been  forced  in  every  Act  to  prevent  evils  in  this  Traffic. 
Oh  that  it  could  be  entirely  suppressed  ! 

Closing  Words. 

Mr.  Smith  says  he  is  “  deeply  grieved  that  such  attacks  have 
been  made  on  the  Church  and  Colony.  They  have  wounded  to 
the  core  the  hearts  of  multitudes  of  Christian  men  and  women, 
as  implying  that  there  are  no  right-thinking,  right  feeling 
Christians  left  among  Churches,  planters,  and  people.  Why 
cannot  they  let  us  alone  to  prosecute  our  work  among  the  poor 
blacks  as  we  best  may,  with  God's  help,  in  striving  to  benefit 
in  time  and  eternity  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  dark- 
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skinned  races  on  earth.”  Every  criminal  would  like  to  bury 
the  past  record,  and  to  be  left  alone  to  do  as  he  wishes  for  the 
future  :  but  punishment  follows,  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
till  crime  is  given  up.  While,  therefore,  Queensland  continues 
this  cruel  Traffic,  constantly  causing  such  suffering,  misery,  and 
death  to  thousands  of  this“  most  interesting  dark-skinned  race  ;  ” 
and  while  he  and  his  Church  defend  it,  with  all  its  crimes,  death, 
and  murders  so  ignored  ;  and  while  God  spares  me— as  a  duty  to 
Him  and  Humanity,  I  will  protest  against  it  and  its  evils  ;  and 
I  hope  they  will  have  increased  opposition  from  all  God-fearing 
people,  till,  ashamed  of  it,  and  to  escape  Divine  retribution,  they 
are  led  to  give  it  up.  No  doubt  its  wrongs,  deceptions,  and 
dead  cry  to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  which  will  come  if  it  is  not 
given  up,  though  it  is  defended  by  the  Church  and  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Queensland.  Gilded  as  the  Traffic  now  is,  to  supply 
cheap  labour  to  the  Queensland  and  other  Sugar  Plantations, 
God’s  blight  must  rest  on  the  plantations  wrought  by  it,  and  on 
all  who  condone  its  shocking  characteristics. 

I  hope  no  influence  will  ever  lead  Britain  to  adopt  Lord 
Charles  Scott’s  proposal  to  form  a  Central  Depot  to  which  the 
Kanakas  would  be  collected  by  godless  and  inhuman  collectors, 
and  shipped  off  by  a  Government  Agent,  thus  making  it 
Legalised  Slavery,  by  which  its  evils  and  cruel  oppression  of  the 
poor  defenceless  Islanders  would  be  increased  a  hundredfold, 
no  matter  how  and  by  whom  supervised.  The  inter-island 
Traffic  has  always  been  the  scene  of  its  worst  crimes. 

As  British  subjects  and  British  money  have,  at  great  toil  and 
loss  of  life,  given  all  the  Christianity  and  civilisation  to  the  New 
Hebrides  which  they  possess  ;  as  they  complete  the  chain 
of  islands  from  Tasmania  to  New  Guinea  and  Queensland 
round  our  Australian  coast ;  as  Australia’s  Federal  Council  has 
offered  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of  their  annexation  ;  and  as  the 
Chiefs  and  Natives  of  every  Island,  and  the  Missionaries  and 
British  subjects  on  the  group  all  plead  for  British  Annexa¬ 
tion  ;  surely  it  is  Britain’s  clear  duty  to  annex  the  New  Hebrides 
and  unannexed-  Islands,  where,  as  elsewhere,  she  would 
suppress  the  Kanaka  Labour  Traffic,  and  the  Islands  would 
become  gardens  of  coffee-producing  and  tropical  wealth  to  her 
Australasian  Colonies.  But,  except  as  Convict  Settlements, 
which  Australasia  will  never  allow,  they  can  be  of  no  value  to 
any  other  nation,  because  of  their  great  distance  from  all 
except  Australia.  Even  New  Caledonia  is  a  constant  source  of 
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great  expense  to  France,  with  no  advantage  except  as  a  Convict 
Establishment.  Had  it  been  in  England’s  hands,  it  would  have 
been  one  of  the  richest  of  all  the  Australasian  Colonies.  But,  as 
now  situated,  the  New  Hebrides  are  the  free  hunting-grounds 
of  all  the  Kanaka  labour  collectors  and  slavers  in  the  South  and 
Western  Pacific. 

It  has  been  contended,  in  the  Press,  that  Northern  Queens¬ 
land  seeks  to  be  separated  into  an  independent,  self-governing 
Colony,  to  be  free  to  use  Kanaka  labour  to  any  extent  available. 
If  granted,  I  hope  Britain  will  guard  against  it  being  a  Slave 
Colony  in  disguise,  if  not  openly. 

In  conclusion,  I  defy  Sir  Janies  Garrick,  Messrs.  Black,  Smith, 
and  all  their  supporting  witnesses,  to  prove  the  untruthfulness 
of  any  charge  I  have  made  against  this  Traffic,  though  they 
have  the  planters  and  Queensland  Government  money  at  their 
back,  while  alone  I  have  had  to  meet  all  my  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  this  agitation,  and  solely  in  the  interests  of 
Humanity  ;  as  a  duty,  in  faithfulness  to  my  God  and  beloved 
Christian  Islanders,  in  their  defenceless  and  down-trodden  con¬ 
dition  ;  for  whose  salvation  I  have  suffered  and  laboured  for  six- 
and-thirty  years. 

I  now  leave  Great  Britain,  her  Colonies,  and  all  others 
interested  to  form  their  own  judgment  regarding  my  exposure 
of  the  conduct  of  this  Labour  Traffic  ever  since  1885  :  fresh 
illustrations  of  whose  abuses,  ever  since  its  renewal  in  1892, 
are  rapidly  accumulating  from  many  quarters.  And  I  plead 
for  the  assistance  of  all  lovers  of  men,  mercy,  and  justice 
in  seeking  by  every  legitimate  means  to  secure  its  complete 
suppression  ;  and  the  complete  suppression  of  one  of  its  worst 
factors — trading  with  the  Islanders  in  opium,  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  firearms,  by  traders  of  all  nations,  as  they  are  rapidly  ruin¬ 
ing  and  depopulating  the  Islands.  Britain  at  least  should  be 
led  to  suppress  this  Traffic,  so  steeped  even  now  in  deception, 
crime,  and  loss  of  life,  so  far,  at  least,  as  her  own  vessels,  trading 
with  her  own  Colonies,  are  implicated  in  it.  And  my  last  word  is 
this  —The  complete  suppression  of  the  Kanaka  Traffic  is  the  only 
possible  cure  of  its  evils.  God  bring  this  conviction  home  to  the 
conscience  of  Britain  and  of  Queensland  ! 


APPENDIX  A. 

Dr.  PATON'S  MEMORANDUM  TO  LORD  RIPON  ; 
Drawn  up  by  Request  after  an  Interview  at  the 
Colonial  Office  on  23RD  Nov.,  1893. 

To  the  Most  Honourable  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  K.G. , 

H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

My  Lord  Marquis, — 

On  the  23rd  ultimo  your  Lordship  was  good  enough  to 
grant  me  an  interview,  to  place  before  you  my  views,  and  those  of 
my  colleagues  labouring  in  the  New  Hebrides,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Kanaka  Labour  Traffic  between  those  Islands  and  Queensland. 

At  the  interview  there  were  present  with  your  Lordship,  Mr. 
Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies; 
and  the  following  Members  of  Parliament  kindly  accompanied  me, 
viz.  :-Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Sir  Mark  J.  Stewart,  Bart.,  Sir  John 
Kennaway,  Bart. 

I  would  take  this  first  opportunity  of  expressing  to  your  Lordship 
and  to  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  my  sincere  gratitude  for  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  me  of  advocating  the  cause  of  the  natives  of  our 
Islands,  in  regard  to  a  Traffic  that  all  admit  is  rapidly  depopulating  the 
group. 

But  your  Lordship  was  good  enough  to  request  at  the  close  of  the 
interview  that  I  would  draw  up,  and  place  before  you  in  writing,  a 
Memorandum  fully  setting  forth  what  1  consider  to  be  the  present 
aspect  of  the  Traffic —omitting  all  reference  to  the  Traffic  as  conducted 
previously  to  1885,  when  it  was  proved  before  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Royal  Commission  to  be  a  system  of  fraud,  kidnapping,  and 
murder. 

A.— PRELIMINARY. 

(1.)  I  will  endeavour  to  keep  within  the  scope  indicated  in  your 
Lordship’s  request ;  but  I  must  ask  to  be  allowed,  as  an  essential  to 
a  right  understanding  of  the  case,  to  refer  to  a  fact  often  lost  sight  of 
—viz.,  that,  except  for  a  few  months  in  1S91,  the  Traffic  has  never 
been  stopped.  The  revelations  of  frightful  atrocities,  through  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1885,  caused  a  resolution  to  be  passed  con¬ 
demning  the  Traffic  and  ordering  that  after  a  lapse  of  five  years  it 
should  be  totally  abolished,  i.c.  at  the  end  of  1890.  But  labour 
vessels  with  licenses  to  recruit  were  allowed  to  leave  Queensland 
up  to  the  close  of  1890,  and  kept  returning  with  their  loads  of 
recruits  until  far  into  1S91  ;  and  as  1892  dawned  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths 
revived  the  Traffic  "  for  a  further  term  of  ten  years."  So  that  the 
only  outcome  of  the  Royal  Commission,  horrible  as  were  the  revela- 
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tions  brought  to  light,  was  a  resolution,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  Nation,  and  under  cover  of 
"  Revised  Regulations,"  a  traffic  admittedly  immoral  and  fraudulent 
was  revived  immediately  after  its  lease  of  existence,  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  consent  of  the  nation,  had  expired  ;  and  more,  so  strong  was 
the  slave  interest  in  Queensland  that  the  very  murderers  whose 
bloodthirsty  deeds  ihe  Supreme  Court  and  the  Commission  revealed 
were  reprieved,  after  a  brief  imprisonment,  and  at  the  instance  of 
80000  memorialists,  for  the  reason  that  “these  atrocities  had 
been  common  and  it  was  hard  to  make  these  men  the  first  victims. 

(2.)  I  would  only  add  : — 

(rt)  That  the  very  same  vessels  and  captains  are  largely  engaged 
in  the  Traffic  now,  that  were  engaged  in  it  up  to  the  time  of  its  con¬ 
demnation  in  1885  and  until  its  temporary  cessation  in  1891  ; 

(£)  that  stringent  regulations  existed  previously  to  1885  under 
which  the  horrors  alluded  to  were  perpetrated,  showing  that  they 
failed  utterly  in  practice  ;  and 

(c)  that  the  very  recruiting  vessels,  proved  by  the  Commission  to 
have  been  most  guilty,  had  on  their  kidnapping  trips  been  visited 
by  Men  of  War,  and  got  a  clean  bill,  as  fulfilling  all  the  regulations. 

I  beg  your  Lordship  to  bear  the  foregoing  facts  in  mind  in  con¬ 
sidering  what  I  now  wish  to  place  before  you,  necessarily  at  some 
length,  and  I  plead  for  a  patient  hearing. 

B.— FIRST  MAIN  CONTENTION. 

I  hold,  and  almost  every  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Traffic  from  long  residence  in  the  recruiting  grounds  holds,  that 


THE  REGULATIONS  ARE  IMPRACTICABLE. 


Let  me  quote  a  few  opinions  of  Her  Majesty's  officers,  and  others 
who  thoroughly  know  the  Traffic  by  experience,  and  whose  words 
must,  therefore,  carry  weight ... 

(a)  Vice-Admiral  Erskine,  writing  to  the  Tunes ,  25th  May,  1892, 

says  ;_•*  Three  years'  experience,  in  command  of  the  Australian 
Station,  impressed  upon  me  that,  under  the  most  stringent  regulations, 
wrongs  and  abuses  occurred  in  connection  with  the  Labour  iramc 
which  invariably  led  to  bloodshed  and  accompanying  complications 
and  reprisals;"  and,  lie  adds,  “the  most  carefully  devised  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  conduct  of  the  Labour  Traffic  will  not  prevent  wrongs 
and  evils  from  being  committed."  .  ,  ,  . 

( b )  Captain  Davis,  of  H.M.S.  Royalist,  agrees  with  this  view; 


(f)  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  says : — “  I  fear  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  danger  and  even  the  probability  of  abuse  is  enormous , 
adding,  ia  regard  to  the  recruiting  that,  while  Governor  of  Fiji,  "not¬ 
withstanding  all  our  vigilance  and  all  our  exertions,  illegal  things 
were  done  which  escaped  our  knowledge  altogether ;  while,  as  a  rule, 
those  things  with  which  we  did  become  acquainted  were  only  made 
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known  to  us  too  late  for  redress  or  punishment  to  be  possible.’’ — Letter 
to  Times,  June  7th,  1892. 

(d)  Sir  John  B.  Thurston,  H.M.  High  Commissioner  for  the 
Western  Pacific,  agrees  with  Sir  A.  Gordon,  and  adds : — “  1  am  of 
opinion  that  if  the  Regulations,  which  I  have  carefully  perused,  are 
properly  enforced,  the  number  of  labourers  recruited  will  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
supply  should  even  approximately  meet  the  demand,  I  believe  that 
the  Regulations  will  have  been  in  a  large  measure  ignored."— Blue 
Book,  C.  7,000,  April,  1893,  p.  24  and  25. 

(<-)  This  is  the  opinion  also,  many  times  repeated,  of  the  Mission 
Synod  of  the  New  Hebrides,  as  likewise  of  the  Agents  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  the  Western  Pacific— than  whom  none  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  Traffic  at  the  recruiting  grounds. 

(f)  The  London  Missionary  Society  at  home  endorse  the  same 
opinion,  in  their  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths,  saying "  Its  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  Pacific  convinces  the  Board  that 
no  Regulations,  however  honestly  and  skilfully  framed,  will  avail  to 
prevent  gross  abuse  and  wrong.” 

(g)  The  Anti-Slavery  Society  follow  with  the  same  declaration  ; 
and  also  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  many  others;  but  I  for¬ 
bear  to  quote  further  and  similar  opinions. 

May  I  now  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  Regulations  to  show  the 
impracticability  of  working  them  ? 

(1.)  Regulation  1 1  requires  that  “  every  return  passenger  is  duly 
lauded,  along  with  his  property,  not  only  on  his  own  island,  but  at 
his  own  village  or  district ;  and  on  no  account  must  any  islander  be 
landed  at  any  island,  village,  or  district,  other  than  the  one  from 
which  he  came  originally,  unless  he  expressly  wishes  it ;  in  which 
case  a  full  explanation  of  the  circumstances  must  be  entered  in  the 
log.” 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  islands  are  isolated,  difficult  to 
navigate,  subject  to  sudden  hurricanes,  deficient  in  harbour  accommo¬ 
dation  ;  and  that  the  lecruitiDg  is  done  along  the  shore,  as  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  calm  or  a  lee  shore  present  themselves.  I  entreat  your 
Lordship  to  consider  the  unlikelihood,  nay  the  impossibility,  that  the 
same  conditions  will  be  experienced  at  the  various  places  on  the 
return  of  these  recruits  after  three  years’  service.  Suppose  a  lee 
shore,  from  which  a  recruit  was  taken,  is  on  his  return  subject  to 
the  full  fury  of  a  gale,  how  can  he  be  landed  “  at  his  own  village  or 
district”?  Or,  suppose  that,  spite  of  a  high  sea,  the  expert  recruit 
by  swimming  (as  all  the  islanders  can)  could  reach  the  boat  to  recruit 
to  Queensland,  on  his  return  he  must  be  duly  landed  “along  with 
his  property  "—an  impossibility,  even  under  the  same  conditions  oi 
sea  in  which  he  was  taken  away.  The  smallest  experience  will  cause 
any  one  to  see  how  easily  the  condition,  “unless  he  expressly  wishes 
it,"  may  be  made  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  poor  returned 
Kanaka  is  forced  to  decide  (”  to  expressly  wish  ")  either— 
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(r)  To  be  landed  at  some  place  other  than  his  own  village  or 
district ;  or 

(y)  At  some  adjacent  island  ;  or 

(z)  To  return  to  Queensland  for  a  further  term  of  service. 

If  lie  elects  the  first  alternative,  he  will  certainly  lose  "his  pro¬ 
perty  ”  by  theft  or  violence,  and  probably  his  life  also.  If  the  second 
(he  will  not  agree  to  the  second  condition  unless  the  adjacent  island 
is  Christianised— because  otherwise  it  would  be  certain  death  to  do 
so)  he  becomes  a  charge  and  a  burden  on  the  Christian  natives,  until 
they  can  send  him  home.  And  if  he  is  shut  up  to  the  last  condition, 
the  captain  of  the  labour  vessel  has  secured  an  easy  and  profitable 
recruit. 

Let  me  give  proofs  of  the  foregoing 

First,  I  give  a  recent  (1891)  detailed  example  of  murder  and  can¬ 
nibalism— the  result  of  landing  returned  labourers,  though  on  their 
own  island,  at  their  wrong  district,— in  the  following  statement  by 
Mr.  Watt,  the  missionary  on  Tanna,  who  writes  under  date  22nd 
April,  1892,  saying: — 

“  Last  year  the  Para  labour  vessel  brought  back  and  landed  six 
returned  labourers  from  Queensland.  One  man  and  his  wife  of  the 
party  belonged  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  was  landed  at  Weasese.  Some  people  there  professed  to  be 
their  friends,  to  which  the  man  assented.  The  Para  had  left,  the 
people  scattered  to  their  villages,  and  Mr.  Grey  had  resumed  his 
house  building,  when  a  shot  was  heard.  Tanna  lads  informed  Mr. 
Grey’s  Aniwans  that  a  plot  had  been  laid  to  kill  the  man  and  keep 
his  wife  and  property.  Mr.  Grey  and  his  two  Aniwans  now  went 
in  the  direction  of  the  shot.  A  Tanna  man  tried  to  prevent  them, 
but  they  had  not  gone  far  when,  pointing  down  the  brae,  an  Aniwan 
said,  ‘He  is  there.'  A  few  yards  below,  stripped  of  all  except  his 
shirt,  against  the  root  of  a  tree  the  man  lay  dead.  Tearing  open  the 
shirt  Mr.  Grey  examined  the  body,  and  found  a  large  hole  by  which 
the  bullet  or  charge  had  entered  his  left  breast ;  his  right  hand  was 
over  the  wound.  Mr.  Grey  went  on  to  the  village  and  saw  Kapskene 
and  Tuman— the  latter  was  the  murderer.  They  persisted  in  saying 
they  were  the  dead  man’s  friends,  and  that  he  was  killed  by  other 
people.  Mr.  Grey  begged  the  body  to  bury  it,  but  could  not  get  it. 
He  then  offered  them  two  large  axes  for  it,  but  no  !  Soon  after  this 
man  was  landed  he  was  coolly  murdered,  and  his  wife  and  property 
confiscated.  The  wife  has  since  fled  and  reached  her  own  land 
with  her  sad  story.  The  dead  man's  body  was  carried  twenty  miles 
and  given  to  his  enemies,  who  cooked  part  of  it  and  threw  the  rest 
into  the  sea.”  .  , 

Secondly — with  regard  to  landing  islanders  on  islands  other  than 
their  own — I  take  an  example  from  the  latest  Blue  Book,  C.  7000 
(page  39)-  The  report  of  Government  Agent  Cecil  of  the  ship  May, 
concerning  the  landing  of  eight  men  belonging  to  the  Island  of  Tanna 
on  the  Island  of  Erromanga,  contains  the  following  :  — 
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“The  particulars  concerning  the  landing  of  these  Tanna  men  on 
Erromanga  are  as  follows  ; — 

“  As  the  weather  appeared  to  be  fine  the  master  decided  to  try  to 
get  to  Tanna  to  land  those  people  if  possible.  The  boys  were  called 
aft,  and  the  master  explained  to  the  boys  that  he  was  going  to 
Tanna  to  try  to  land  them,  and  if  they  could  not  be  landed  that  they 
would  have  to  go  back  to  Queensland,  as  the  weather  was  so  bad  that 
it  /night  be  several  days  before  a  landing  could  be  made. 

“  He  explained  to  them  very  carefully  that  the  ship  would  be  in 
great  danger  in  trying  to  land  them,  and  that  they  would  be  in  great 
danger  in  trying  to  land. 

"  This  conversation  took  place  about  9.30  a.m.  About  12.30  p.m., 
when  the  master  and  myself  came  back  from  the  Missionary's  house, 
we  found  that  the  boys  had  made  up  their  minds  to  land  at 
Erromanga.” 

The  subsequent  circumstance,  i.e.,  the  landing  at  a  Christian 
island,  such  as  Erromanga  now  is,  is  merely  an  accident  of  the 
case.  The  report  shows  positively  that  circumstances  do  and  must 
occur,  where  the  regulations  cannot  be  carried  out.  The  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent’s  Report  (p.  38)  with  regard  to  the  above  case  is  suspi¬ 
ciously  ambiguous  when  he  states  that  the  men  were  landed 
“  apparently  at  their  own  request!' 

if  these  things  are  done  on  islands  where  Missionaries  are  placed, 
what  may  not  be  done,  I  urge,  on  the  islands  as  yet  unreached  by 
ours  and  other  Missions?  And  so  I  say  that  Regulation  11  is  imprac¬ 
ticable. 

(2.)  Again,  with  regard  to  Regulation  12,  as  to  the  recruiting  of 
women.  The  Government  Agent  is  ordered  “  to  take  special  care  to 
satisfy  himself  that  a  woman  desiring  to  recruit  is  accompanied  by 
her  actual  husband.” 

How  can  the  Agent  satisfy  himself?  I  assert,  from  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the  native  marriage  contracts,  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible.  I  could  give  scores  of  examples.  I 
quote  one  only — the  very  latest  case  reported. 

My  son,  the  Rev.  F.  }.  Paton,  now  a  missionary  on  'the  Malekula 
(Mallieolo),  writes  in  a  letter  dated  24th  September,  1893,  as 
follows : — 

iVo/r.— The  “On  Saturday,  27th  May,  1893,  Queensland  Recruiting  Ship 

ndmiTthis  Lochiel,  Government  Agent  Mr.  George  Hammond,  landed  boats 
to  be  a  case  five  miles  north-west  of  Pangkuma  Mission  Station,  on  Malekula. 
rccrldtine  Recruited  a  man  Mcrib  Fabur;  also,  contrary  to  Regulations,  a 
under  the  woman  who  was  not  his  wife,  named  by  two  names  according  to 
New  Regu-  native  customs—  Resin  Vanuc  or  Reverin  Bue.  Her  husband, 
Seeslip  Rochor,  had  not  given  his  consent,  and  he  and  her  brother  Borang 

opposite,  asked  me  to  report  the  case.  I  have  sent  a  complaint  to  Fiji  to  Sir 
John  B.  Thurston,  but  there  has  not  been  an  opportunity  of  an 
answer  yet.” 

(3.)  I  would  call  attention  here  to  the  “Additional  Instructions  to 


From  an  official  document  just  received  from  the  Colonial 
Office,  London,  I  give  the  following,  to  prove  that  the  case  com¬ 
plained  of  by  my  son,  of  a  violation  of  the  Kanaka  Labour  Regu¬ 
lations  on  the  27th  of  May,  1S93,  has  been  investigated  and  found 
correct  by  the  authorities  in  Queensland,  showing  that  even  since 
1893  this  sad  traffic  is  not  so  free  from  violations  as  the  Queens¬ 
land  Officials  try  to  make  out. 

"  Chief  Secretary's  Office,  Brisbane, 

“  April  36I/1, 1894. 

“Sir, — In  further  reference  to  the  letter  of  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Western  Pacific,  dated  28th  September,  1893,  enclosing 
an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Rev.  K.  J.  Patou, 
respecting  an  irregularity  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  recruiting 
of  native  labourers  at  Malecula  on  the  Queensland  schooner  *  Lochiel, 

1  have  now  the  honour  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  inquiry  lias 
been  made  into  the  matter,  with  the  result  that  the  Government  arc 
satisfied  that  the  woman  referred  to  in  Mr.  Paton's  letter  was  illegally 
recruited. 

"  The  Government  Agent  in  this  case  is  the  Mr.  Hammond,  of 
the  ‘  Lochiel,’  who  was  recently  dealt  with  on  another  charge  and 
dismissed  from  the  public  service,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  be 

“  His  Excellency,  (Signed)  "  Horace  Tozer. 

"Sir  Henry  W.  Norman,  G.C.B., 

"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  Governor." 

Time  and  events  will  prove  that  I  correctly  understand  and 
represent  the  character  of  this  traffic. 

JOHN  G.  PATON,  D.D. 

2,  Park  Quadrant,  Glasgow, 

17  Hi  July,  1894. 
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Government  Agents,”  given  on  page  15  of  the  latest  Blue  Book 
(C.  7,000)  whereby  it  is  required  of  the  Government  Agent  that, 
"for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  islanders,”  he  is  "to 
measure  each  male  islander  offering  for  engagement,  round  the 
breast,  after  expiration,”  and  "if  the  measurement  so  taken  is  less 
than  thirty-two  inches  the  Islander  must  be  rejected,  unless  there 
are  special  reasons  for  believing  him  to  be  over  sixteen  years  of 
age.” 

This  instruction  was  issued  on  August  4th,  1892.  But  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15th,  1892,  an  order  was  issued  rescinding  this  new  regulation 
which  had  in  three  brief  months  only  been  found  "  unworkable ’’ — 
an  ambiguous  phrase  which  presumably  means  that  the  biggest  men 
had  been  for  the  most  part  recruited,  'and  a  lower  standard  must  be 
adopted  to  get  recruits.  Another  instance  of  the  ease  with  which 
regulations  may  be  altered  if  found  a  hindrance  to  successful 
recruiting,  showing  that  to  depend  on  Regulations  is  a  farce  and  a 
mockery. 

(4.)  But  beyond  all  others,  perhaps,  Regulation  No.  14  is  the  most 
obviously  impracticable.  By  it  the  Government  Agent  is  to  see, 
"that  each  islander  recruited  fully  understands  the  nature  of  the 
agreement  he  is  to  enter  into  as  to  rate  of  payment  and  especially  of 
duration  of  service.” 

(a)  1  call  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  too-much-overlooked 
fact,  that  there  are  certainly  twenty,  and  probably  twenty-three  or 
more ,  distinct  languages  on  the  New  Hebrides.  No  interpreter  on 
earth  knows  a  quarter  of  these  languages.  By  what  means,  then, 
does  the  Agent  see  that  the  recruit  "  fully  understands  the  nature  of 
the  Agreement  ”  ?  This  question  was  put  to  the  then  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  (Baron  H.  de  Worms),  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  on  the 
1 8th  of  May,  1892  ;  and  even  the  Baron’s  diplomatic  reply  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  Regulation  is  unworkable.  Baron  de  Worms 
said 

"1  am  aware  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  languages  in  the 
Islands,  and  considerable  difficulty  has  in  the  past  been  experienced 
as  regards  interpretation  ;  but  this  difficulty  is  diminishing,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  large  number  of  labourers  who  have  now  been 
returned  to  their  homes  from  Queensland,  and  other  places,  and  who 
are  able  to  explain  to  their  fellows  the  nature  of  the  agreement  they 
were  entering  into.” 

(£)  Here  then  is  an  admission  that  Government  Agents  depend  upon 
returned  labourers  to  interpret  the  conditions  of  Queensland  life. 
How  can  they  check  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  given  by  the 
returned  labourer  to  the  uninitiated  islanders  ?  If  a  return  has  an 
object  in  getting  quit  of  his  fellow  he  may  tell  him  what  lies  he  likes 
(heathen  natives  as  a  rule  are  inveterate  liars) ;  and  this  is  admitted 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  to  be  the  sole  and  only  means 
possible  in  seeing  that  Regulation  14  is  enforced.  I  assert  that  this 
Regulation  is  absolutely  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  upon. 
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( c )  Take  the  following  examples  To  an  adequate  comprehension 
of  an  engagement  a  Kanaka  must  understand  four  things— the  work, 
the  rations,  the  time,  and  the  wages.  How  is  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  explained  on  the  Islands?  No  plantation  there  will  give  an 
idea  of  a  sugar  farm,  with  its  division  of  labour,  its  tools,  its  horses, 
its  machinery,  its  steam  power,  etc.  As  to  rations,  rice,  biscuits,  tea, 
beef,  etc.,  are  not  in  an  island  dietary.  The  words  "ounce," 
"  pound,"  "  hundredweight,"  “  yard,"  “  web,"  “  mile,"  etc.,  etc.,  have 
no  island  equivalents.  As  to  time,  their  terms  are  few  and  vague. 
The  moon,  the  ripening  of  the  yams,  the  blossoming  of  the  reeds, 
etc.,  rudely  measure  the  lapse  of  time.  As  a  rule  the  Kanakas  count 
by  "  fives."  As  to  money— an  essential  part  of  an  engagement — 
they  have  none.  They  buy  "  in  kind.”  What  idea  can  a  native  form 
of  a  shilling  or  a  pound?  It  is  a  name  without  a  meaning. 

(d)  As  showing  that  engagements  are  not  understood,  I  quote 
from  the  Argus  representative,  who  last  year  (1892)  accompanied 
the  labour  vessel  Helena  to  the  Solomon  Islands,  that  he  might 
depict  the  Traffic  as  it  is  conducted.  In  Letter  VII.  he  says  — 

"  We  had  now  sixteen  recruits,  and  I  found  for  the  first  time  that 
they  had  a  certain  amount  of  English  to  learn  by  rote  before  they 
reached  Queensland.  Perhaps  this  was  not  absolutely  necessary, 
but  it  was  evidently  regarded  as  highly  desirable.  In  this  matter, 
too,  it  was  thought  that  the  sooner  they  learned  their  lessons  all  the 
better  would  it  be  in  the  end.  So  when  the  time  came  on  Sunday 
for  distributing  their  weekly  supply  of  tobacco  and  pipes,  they  were 
put  through  their  facings.  Mr.  Ussher  (Government  Agent)  stood 
at  the  gangway  they  had  to  pass  and  called  them  one  by  one 
by  name.  The  recruiter  stood  by  with  the  tobacco  and  pipes 
under  his  charge.  The  "  Returns  "  were  supplied  without  comment, 
but  when  Na  Loot,  our  first  recruit,  presented  himself  in  answer  to 
his  name,  Mr.  Ussher  asked  him,  ‘  Where  . you  go  work  ?  ’  Na  Loot 
smiled  helplessly,  but  the  recruiter  came  to  his  aid  with  the  word 
•  Buiulaberg.’  Na  Loot  took  his  cue  and  blundered  through 
'  Bundaberg.'  'How  long  you  go  work?’  was  the  next  question. 

1  Three  years,’  said  the  recruiter,  and  Na  Loot  repeated  the  answer 
parrot-like.  '  How  much  you  get  one  year?'  Mr.  Ussher  inquired. 

'  Six  pounds,'  said  the  recruiter  sotto  voce,  and  the  recruiter  said 
‘Sixy  Pounee.'  'Where  you  work  along?’  ‘Soogar  cane,’  an¬ 
swered  Na  Loot,  echoing  the  recruiter  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 
then  he  had  his  tobacco  and  pipe.  All  the  recruits  were  coached  in 
the  same  way,  and  were  told  that  when  they  failed  to  answer  cor¬ 
rectly  they  would  fail  to  get  their  tobacco.” 

I  cannot  leave  the  regulations  without  calling  your  Lordship's 
attention  to  the  "  Extract  from  Government  Agents’  Log,”  Appendix 
A,  page  47.  Blue  Book  C.  7,000,  where  the  Government  Agent 
appeals  that  "  it  is  an  injury  to  the  trad*  to  send  back  boys  who  if 
they  live  to  be  landed  have  to  be  carried  on  shore." 

Obviously  this  sort  of  thing  tends  to  retard  recruiting  by  showing 
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the  unpleasant  side  of  the  traffic  to  the  islanders.  And  the  agent 
adds  that  since  there  is  no  hospital  or  means  of  separating  sick 
returns  on  board  the  labour  ships,  these  poor  wretches  "  when  too 
weak  to  come  on  deck  endanger  the  health  of  the  other  boys  by 
easing  themselves  in  their  bunks  !  ’’ 

1  beg  your  Lordship  to  note  that  I  am  quoting  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Blue  Book  the  words  of  the  Government  Agent,  and  1  plead 
with  vou  for  humanity's  sake  to  pity  these  poor  human  beings  thus 
treated  as  chattels  for  trade  by  British  officials  on  British  ships  be¬ 
longing  to  a  British  ColoDy. 


C— SECOND  MAIN  CONTENTION, 

I  assert  further  that  the  Traffic  is  unprincipled ,  and,  as  yuch,  is 
unworthy  of  an  enlightened  and  Christian  Colony ;  and  I  submit  a 
summary  of  the  grounds  for  that  conviction 

( i  )  Though  the  Islanders  of  the  New  Hebrides  have  no  settled 
Government,  there  are  communal  obligations  which  are  entirely 
annulled  by  the  removal  of  the  able-bodied  islander  from  his  home. 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon  refers  to  this  matter  in  his  humane  letter  to  the 
Times  of  June  7th,  1892.  , 

The  complications  that  arise  from  this  cause  in  tribal  life  are  end¬ 
less  and  disastrous.  '  .  ,  .  .  ,  . 

(2  )  The  Islands  are,  by  the  Traffic,  deprived  of  their  best  man¬ 
hood,  causing  rapid  depopulation,  while  the  strength  and  protection 
of  husbands  and  fathers  are  withdrawn. 

U  )  The  death  rate  of  the  picked  healthy  men  whose  ages  vary 
from  sixteen  to  forty  on  the  plantations  is  a  perpetual  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  Traffic.  In  1891  the  average  over  Queensland  was  sixty 

per  thousand.  .  ,  ,  v  „ 

(4  )  Further,  depopulation  of  the  Islands  is  caused  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  foreign  disease  through  the  labour  vessels.  Dr.  William 
Gunn,  of  Edinburgh,  a  Medical  Missionary  on  Fotuna,  reports  in 
April  1891:  -  That  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Fotuna  mostly 
the  young,  were  destroyed  by  dysentery,  which  was  brought  by  a 
labour  vessel  from  Queensland  landing  a  returned  Fotunese  woman 
with  a  half-caste  child  suffering  from  this  malignant  and  latal 
disease,  not  endemic  to  the  Island."  The  vessels  are  under  no  rule 
in  this  respect,  and  they  can  do  as  they  please,  w.th  disastrous  re- 

~U(5S)  Immorality  is  fostered  on  the  Islands  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  husbands,  (very  few  women  go  to  Queensland) ;  constant  feuds 

and  bloodshedding  arise  from  this  source.  .  _ 

(6.)  Immorality  is  equally  fostered  on  the  Queensland  plantations 
bv  the  presence  of  perhaps  not  more  than  one  woman  to  every 
twenty  native  healthy  men  ;  and  many  of  these  poor  women  are 
done  to  death,  and  die  in  the  Queensland  hospitals, 

(7.)  So  liable  are  the  regulations  to  abuse,  that,  even  in  Queens- 
a  nd,  where  all  is  said  to  be  fair  and  righteous,  both  111  the  treat- 
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ment  of  the  Kanakas  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  obligations  for 
their  return  at  the  end  of  their  period,  a  case  has  recently  seen  the 
light  to  which  I  refer  your  Lordship.  The  scandal  is  connected 
with  the  Islanders’  Immigration  Department,  whereby  it  is  proved  that 
a  system  of  middlemen  has  been  established,  who,  for  large  pre¬ 
miums,  by  lying  and  bribes,  induce  the  time-expired  Islanders  to 
extend  their  time  in  the  Colony— the  outlay  for  bribes  being  a  far 
more  profitable  investment  to  the  planters  than  paying  the  passage 
money  of  a  returning  labourer,  and  the  head  money  of  a  new  re¬ 
cruit.  Your  Lordship  will  no  doubt  have  details  of  the  case,  and  I 
ask  how  can  such  a  system  as  this  Labour  Traffic,  with  all  its  possi¬ 
bilities  of  money  making,  fail  to  produce  dishonest  men  ? 

(8.)  The  absence  of  a  civilised  Government  at  the  recruiting 
grounds,  and  the  isolated  position  of  the  Islands  ;  the  ignorance,  nay 
childish  simplicity  of  the  natives,  in  regard  to  anything  outside  their 
Island  home  ;  the  system  of  making  presents  to  his  relatives  on 
securing  a  recruit  (a  system  which  has  come  to  be  recognised  by 
the  natives  as  "payment”  or  exchange  for  the  recruit),  all  these 
things  lead  to  abuse  of  the  regulations  and  to  certain  evil. 

(9.)  It  is  said  that  the  testimony  of  a  native  is  not  received  in  a 
case  of  abuse  ;  and,  even  if  it  were,  he  could  not  explain  his  griev¬ 
ance,  if  he  wished,  except  to  his  Missionary,  since  no  one  else  out¬ 
side  his  own  people  (and  certainly  no  white  person  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion)  would  understand  his  language  ;  and  1  maintain  that  the  most 
cruelly-wicked  argument  is  that  of  deducing  evidence  of  non-abuse 
from  the  silence  of  natives  on  the  subject ;  for  I  have  seen  them 
cruelly  treated  in  Queensland,  and,  through  fear,  give  the  opposite 
answer  to  their  employer's  question  in  English  that  they  gave  to 
me  when  asked  in  their  own  native  language. 

(10.)  Even  when  a  case  is  reported  by  the  Missionary  it  is  ignored, 
unless  specific  dates,  names  of  ship,  captain,  agent,  and  all  parties 
concerned  are  given — a  condition  frequently  impossible,  and  always 
dangerous  to  the  Missionary — since  in  his  loneliness  he  is  more  or 
less  dependent  for  friendly  assistance,  conveyance  of  mails,  etc., 
upon  any  passing  ship  ;  and,  should  lie  report  the  recruiters  for 
abuse  of  the  regulations,  he  is  boycotted,  and  prejudice  stirred  up 
against  him  in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  leading  to  difficulty  and 
danger  and  threatened  death.  I  have  myself  been  saved  by  friendly 
natives,  who  would  not  be  prejudiced  against  me,  from  the  personal 
attacks  of  godless  traffickers,  captain,  and  agents. 

(11.)  I  call  attention  to  one  instance  of  abuse,  reported,  on  my 
behalf,  in  Mr.  Langridgc’s  letter  to  the  Daily  News  of  August  19th, 
and  October  15th,  1892.  There  the  fact  of  attempted  kidnapping  is 
clearly  established.  It  happened  in  1890.  The  labour  collectors 
admit  the  giving  of  presents  as  payment  “  of  the  price  "  of  the 
woman  ;  but  the  Agent-General  of  the  Queensland  Government, 
after  making  much  of  the  fact  that  the  report  was  delayed,  dis¬ 
misses  it  with  the  bare  statement  that  “  inquiry' has  been  made  and 
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there  is  no  foundation  for  the  charge.”  Such  a  reply  is  tantamount 
to  accusing  the  Missionary  (Mr.  Landels)  who  reported  the  case,  of 
deliberately  concocting  a  fraudulent ‘‘ case,”  and  backing  it  up  with 
lying. 

(iia.)  I  refer  again  to  the  system  of  giving  presents,  and  quote  a 
case  which  was  investigated  and  punished  by  Captain  Davis,  of 
H.M.S.  Royalist,  as  showing  that  these  so-called  “presents”  are 
nothing  less  in  native  eyes  than  the  price  for  purchasing  human 
beings. 

In  1890,  Rev.  Mr.  Britton,  one  of  Bishop  Selwyn’s  Missionaries, 
reported  that  a  vessel  well  known  in  these  seas,  and  carrying  the 
British  flag,  was  recruiting  at  Pentecost,  and  had  taken  five  little 
boys,  for  whom  they  gave  sniders  to  their  friends.  Mr.  Britton 
challenged  these  transactions  as  a  violation  of  two  labour  regulations, 
i.e.,  recruiting  boys  under  age,  and  supplying  firearms  to  the 
natives.  Mr.  Britton  reported  the  case  to  Captain  Davis  of  the 
Royalist,  who,  on  investigation,  found  the  charge  proved,  fined  the 
officer  and  purser  ^10  each,  confiscated  the  muskets,  and  liberated 
the  boys,  landing  them  on  their  own  shore.  A  further  case  is  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leggatt,  in  a  letter  dated  May  10th,  1892, 
and  published  in  the  Argus,  Melbourne,  of  June  22nd,  1892,  as 
follows  :  — On  one  of  the  last  trips  of  the  Helena  at  Aoba,  a  case 
of  tobacco  was  given  for  every  recruit  obtained.  Sixty-four  were 
so  got  there,  and  on  an  average  each  case  contained  seventy  pounds 
of  tobacco,  and,  of  course,  no  work  was  done  for  the  local  traders 
for  months  after  that.” 

(12.)  I  venture  to  submit  that  no  laws  in  any  civilised  country  in 
the  world  have  so  entirely  to  be  dependent  for  their  fulfilment  on 
the  integrity  of  a  Government  officer  of  subordinate  and  second- 
rate  rank,  and  with  absolutely  no  supervision  whatever.  It  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  in  all  reported  cases  of  abuse,  the  word  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officer  against  the  word  of  the  Missionary — and  the  word  of 
the  former  always  has  the  preference,  because  usually  some  white 
“witness”  will  back  it  up,  whereas  the  Missionary  has  nothing  but 
native  evidence  which  is  not  taken  ;  so  that  it  is  absolutely  hopeless 
for  him  to  prove  the  cases  of  abuse  since  his  witnesses  are  not 
accepted. 

(13.)  In  Queensland,  the  Kanakas  have  no  rights  of  citizenship. 
They  are  not  free  to  take  employment  other  than  on  the  plantations. 
They  are  collected,  selected,  and  retained  by  the  planter  and  are,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  absolutely  his  bondmen  for  three  years. 
Their  treatment  depends  upon  the  kindness  or  otherwise  of  their 
planter,  master,  or  overseers,  just  as  much  as  it  did  in  the  old 
days  of  slavery— except  that  a  Government  Inspector  occasionally 
visits  the  plantation  ;  and  the  time  of  his  visit  doubtless  being  well 
known,  nothing  is  awry  to  his  eyes. 

(14.)  The  best  authorities  agree  that  Papuans  are  incapable  of 
continued  exertion  such  as  is  required  on  the  plantations.  The  work 
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amongst  sugar  cane  swamps  in  the  tropics  is  very  unhealthy,  leading 
to  consumption  and  the  high  death  rate  I  have  already  referred  to. 

(15.)  White  labourers  are  paid  highly  for  work  that  endangers 
life  ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  poor  Kanakas,  life  is  reckoned  cheaply, 
and  they  are  considered  sufficiently  well  paid  by  fourpence  a  day 
with  rations,  for  work  that  would  otherwise  cost  from  five  shillings  to 
eight  shillings  a  day — the  profit  going  to  the  planter. 

(16.)  I  have  abstained  from  putting  forward,  in  a  far  more  pain¬ 
ful  light  than  that  indicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania  on  p.  19  of 
Blue  Book  C.  7,000  (clause  C,  paragraph  2)  the  disastrous  effect  of 
the  Traffic  on  our  Christian  Mission. 

(16a.)  In  this  connection,  however,  I  would  place  on  record  our 
deliberate  judgment  that  after  thirty-six  years  self-sacrificing  labour 
to  elevate  these  savage  peoples,  during  which  seven  British  Mis¬ 
sionaries  have  been  martyred  on  our  own  islands,  and  some 
^250,000  of  British  money  has  been  spent ;  it  is  but  just  that  we 
should  receive  protection  from  Britain  in  our  labours. 

(i)  As  a  duty  to  us  as  British  men  and  women. 

(ii)  As  a  duty  to  civilisation,  and 

(iii)  I  think  I  may  add,  as  the  only  method  of  showing  gratitude 
for  the  preservation  of  hundreds  of  British  lives  from  what,  had 
these  islands  been  left  alone,  would  have  been  a  horrible  fate  through 
cannibalism. 

(17.)  I  merely  indicate,  therefore,  a  few  of  the  difficulties  brought 
upon  our  Missionaries  in  their  self-denying  work  by  this  selfish  and 
unholy  traffic  in  human  beings. 

(a)  In  placing  a  premium  on  “mission  boys”  as  recruits  on 
account  of  their  training  to  habits  of  industry,  honesty,  and  harm¬ 
lessness — our  best  catechumens  are  thus  decoyed  away. 

(b)  In  offering  opportunities  for  clandestine  engagements  and 
escape  on  the  part  of  disappointed  or  evil-disposed  native  men  and 
women — leading  to  endless  complications,  and  often  to  bloodshed- 
ding  on  the  islands. 

(r)  In  the  upheaval  of  family  relations,  through  withdrawal  of  the 
healthiest  and  stoutest  men,  leaving  the  old  men  unable  to  support 
themselves  and  a  burden  on  the  Missionary’s  slender  resources,  the 
children  to  his  care,  and  the  wives  to  form  immoral  relations  on  their 
husband’s  departure. 

(</)  In  the  feelings  of  revenge  towards  white  men,  on  account  of 
the  non-return  of  time-expired  labourers,  leading  to  such  attacks  and 
reprisals  as  that  reported  as  having  taken  place  on  Mallicolo — 
p.  44,  Blue  Book,  C.  7,000. 

(e)  In  the  prejudice  created  against  the  Missionary  through  the 
action  of  his  professing  Christian  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  danger 
to  life  and  property  amidst  naked  savages  resulting  as  one  Mis¬ 
sionary  graphically  states,  “from  the  black  whirlpool  of  human 
passion  that  every  labour  ship  leaves  behind  when  it  lifts  its  auchor 
and  sails  from  a  haven  in  these  seas. ' 
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D.  SANTA  CRUZ  AND  TONGOA. 

Special  Circumstances  and  Allegations. 

(1.)  I  now  call  your  Lordship's  special  and  serious  attention  to  the 
notice  issued  by  Sir  S.  Griffiths,  on  July  nth,  1892,  prohibiting 
recruiting  on  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands  and  the  Island  of  Tongoa— in 
order  to  point  out  that  the  prohibition  has  just  been  withdrawn  for 
no  apparent  reason. 

I  ask  your  Lordship  to  ascertain  why—, since  it  was  signed  as  a 
solemn  assurance  to  the  Chiefs  of  Tongoa  (at  their  own  earnest 
supplication  years  ago),  that  no  further  recruiting  should  take  place 
from  their  island  ? 

(2.)  This  last  matter  is  referred  to  in  a  letter  signed  “  R.  S. 
McKay,  Brisbane,”  which  is  published  in  the  Daily  News  of 
November  28th,  1893,  as  follows:  — 

The  Polynesian  Labour  Traffic— A  False  System  of 
Recruiting. 

Sir,— Again  the  question  of  employing  Polynesian  labourers 
on  Queensland  plantations  has  come  to  the  front,  consequent  on  the 
passing  of  a  Government  measure— the  Sugar  Works  Guarantee  Bill 
—which  binds  the  State  as  security  for  fifteen  years  for  repayment 
of  advances.  The  impetus  given  to  the  sugar  industry  by  this  adroit 
piece  of  legislation  is  stupendous,  as  it  is  a  virtual  assurance  that, 
the  State  having  an  interest  in  the  industry,  there  will  be  uninter¬ 
rupted  utilisation  of  South  Sea  Island  labourers  for  at  least  the 
period  of  the  guarantee— fifteen  years.  Recruiting  is  unusually 
brisk,  and  as  now  sugar-crushing  mills  are  being  erected  in  many 
parts  of  the  colony,  an  augumentation  to  the  present  supply  of  cheap 
labour  to  handle  the  cane  on  newly-cultivated  areas  has  become  a 
pressing  necessity.  Islands  previously  closed  against  recruiting 
because  of  excessive  depopulation  of  males  have  again  been  thrown 
open,  and,  though  the  Bill  has  not  yet  been  received  from  the  Upper 
House,  or  endorsed  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  several  vessels 
have  sailed  with  all  speed  to  Santa  Cruz  and  Tongoa  Islands,  the 
prohibited  areas. 

When  the  question  of  employing  Polynesian  labour  in  this  colony 
was  under  discussion  about  eighteen  months  ago,  opinion  generally, 
except  among  the  planters  in  Queensland,  was  in  opposition,  and  the 
traffic  was  freely  characterised  as  “slavery,”  “  blackbirding,”  etc. 
On  solemn  protestations  by  the  then  Premier,  Sir  S.  Griffiths,  that 
recruiting  would  be  honestly  conducted,  under  vigilant  supervision 
of  an  experienced  official,  who  would  accompany  each  vessel,  so 
that  the  abuses  of  the  past  could  not  be  repeated,  opposition  was 
waived,  and  the  sugar  planter  carried  the  day.  Among  other  corres¬ 
pondents  to  your  columns  at  that  time  was  one  "Marion  Disney,” 
who,  in  describing  the  recruiting  system,  implied  that  the  “boys  "  (as 
the  islanders  are  called),  “are  induced  to  go  on  the  big  ship,  and 
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once  there,  they  are  bound  for  the  plantations.”  Probably  that  lady 
is  correct  as  to  recruiting  elsewhere  than  in  Queensland.  From 
several  years’  residence  in  the  heart  of  the  sugar  industry,  as  well 
as  from  special  scrutiny  of  every  phase  of  the  trade  since  Sir  S. 
Griffiths  promised  absolute  honesty  in  recruiting,  I  must  conclude 
that  system  is  not  “  half  smart  enough,”  as  Jonathan  would  say,  for 
the  planters.  They  have  a  system  that  is  a  revelation,  the  more  so 
that,  despite  the  voluminous  regulations  that  dog  the  traffic  at 
almost  every  step,  just  where  one  bit  of  laxity  is  apparent,  it  is 
availed  of  openly  under  the  eyes  and  with  the  cognisance  of  the 
Government  Agent,  the  enforcer  of  the  law.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  traffic  are  the  property 
of  the  planters,  who  man  each  vessel,  the  Government  agent 
alone  being  paid  by  the  State.  Before  sailing  on  a  recruiting 
cruise,  stores — food  and  clothing — for  the  round  voyage,  which 
must  not  exceed  six  months,  are  taken  on  board.  These  stores 
are  carefully  supervised  by  the  Resident  Polynesian  Inspector 
at  each  port  of  embarkation.  But  the  vessel  carries  a  great  deal 
more  over  which  there  is  no  supervision,  nor  in  the  loading  of 
which  is  there  let  or  hindrance.  A  cargo  of  miscellaneous  wares 
— called  "  trade  ” — representing  in  value  ^500  or  ^600,  forms  the 
most  important  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  recruiting  ves¬ 
sel,  and  without  which  the  business  might  be  abandoned.  These 
wares  consist  of  knives,  tobacco,  pipes,  tomahawks,  needles,  look¬ 
ing-glasses,  long  and  short  handled  axes,  Jew's  harps,  earthenware 
armlets  and  bracelets,  felt  hats,  gaudy-coloured  handkerchiefs, 
strings  of  bright-hued  beads,  etc.  Arrived  at  an  island,  the  anchor 
is  generally  lowered  when  two  or  three  miles  from  the  coast.  When 
the  natives  desire  to  recruit,  or  rather  the  “trade "boat  to  come 
ashore,  they  invariably  show  themselves  on  the  beach  or  light  a 
fire.  The  boatswain  on  the  voyage  to  the  islands  becomes  the 
"  recruiter  ”  when  there,  and  he  is  the  direct  medium  on  behalf  of 
the  planters  in  securing  “recruits.”  Operations  are  commenced  by 
lowering  two  boats— the  recruiter's  containing  one  white  man  and 
two  Kanakas,  the  Government  agent's  manned  by  two  white  men 
and  three  Kanakas.  Each  man  is  armed  with  a  Winchester  or 
Snider,  the  agent  and  recruiter  carrying  a  revolver.  In  the  first- 
named  boat  is  the  "  trade  "  chest,  containing  a  variety  of  the  articles 
mentioned.  These  are  gifts  from  the  planters  to  the  friends  of 
recruits,  and  at  first  sight  this  seems  a  considerate  move  to  assuage 
their  grief  at  parting.  The  friends  may  choose  goods  to  the  value 
of  from  j£i  to  ^3.  Giving  presents  in  this  way  is  "a  standing 
rule  of  the  trade,”  practised  by  the  French,  German,  Fijian,  etc. ; 
all,  except  the  British,  including  fire-arms  and  fire-water.  As  he 
nears  the  shore  with  the  Government  agent  about  four  boat’s 
lengths  behind  him,  he  (the  recruiter)  turns  his  boat  stern  on  to 
the  beach,  but  does  not  land.  His  oarsmen  are  ready  to  pull  off  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and  have  their  weapons  ready  in  case  of 
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sudden  attack  from  the  natives.  As  the  natives  gather  round,  the 
recruiter  asks  them  in  pigeon-English  if  they  wish  to  "volunteer” 
for  Queensland.  When  one  steps  forward,  he  is  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  friends  for  their  present.  Now  the  "trade’’  chest 
comes  into  requisition.  The  scene  is  exciting  as  they  are  handling 
the  different  wares,  but  midst  it  all,  if  the  presents  do  not  satisfy 
them,  they  will  not  allow  their  boy  to  leave  the  island.  What 
follows  ?  Almost  within  grasp  is  the  recruit  to  be  lost  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  more  sticks  of  tobacco,  another  tomahawk,  or  string  of 
beads?  No,  says  the  planter,  who  has  provided  accordingly ;  and 
the  beads,  tomahawk,  and  tobacco  are  given;  the  friends  are  satis¬ 
fied  and  consent;  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  "recruit”  recruits. 
This  is  what  the  Government  of  Queensland  and  the  planters  up¬ 
hold  as  honest  recruiting !  Physical  kidnapping,  strictly  speaking, 
it  is  not  ?  But  certainly  it  partakes  of  barter,  bribery,  or  decoying. 
It  is  the  white  man’s  wares  versus  the  black  man's  body. 
The  strange  point  is  that  no  Queensland  Act  or  regulation  has 
been  framed  to  deal  with  this  feature  of  the  traffic,  and  every  vessel 
carries  its  supply  of  "  trade  ’’  with  as  much  regularity  as  it  carries 
food  and  water.  It  is  openly  done,  evidently  with  the  support  and 
protection  of  the  law  in  the  person  of  the  agent,  who  would  use  his 
weapon  if  he  saw  interference  with  the  recruiter.  The  Pacific 
Islanders’  Protection  Act — better  known  as  the  Kidnapping  Act  of 
1872  (an  Imperial  measure)  has  the  following:  Section  9,  Clause 
1. — "If  a  British  subject  decoys  a  native  of  any  of  the  aforesaid 
islands  for  the  purpose  of  importing  or  removing  such  native  into 
any  island  or  place  other  than  that  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  of 
the  commission  of  such  offence,  etc.,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  on  conviction  to  the  highest  punishment  other  than  capital 
punishment.” 

Again,  Section  9,  Clause  5.—"  If  any  British  subject  ships,  lades, 
receives,  or  puts  on  board,  or  contracts  for  the  shipping,  lading, 
receiving,  or  putting  on  board  of  any  vessel  money,  goods,  or  other 
articles  with  the  intent  that  they  should  be  employed,  or  knowing 
they  will  be  employed,  in  the  commission  of  any  of  the  offences 
above  enumerated,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,”  etc.  Does  that  Act 
not  apply  to  this  traffic  ?  If  it  does,  why  is  it  not  enforced  ?  There 
is  a  fleet  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  why  they  have  not  seen 
that  this  evasive  method  of  recruiting  long  ere  this  might  fittingly 
be  inquired  into  ?  Polynesian  labour  is  the  mainstay  of  the  Queens¬ 
land  sugar  industry,  as  “  trading  ’’  is  the  mainstay  of  successful 
recruiting.  This  traffic  never  can  be  conducted  satisfactorily  under 
the  control  of  a  Colonial  Government ;  the  interests  of  interested 
parties  render  it  at  all  times  difficult  to  make  legislation  what  it 
ought  to  be.  If  the  honour  of  the  Empire  is  to  be  maintained,  the 
Mother  Country  has  a  clear  duty  to  perform — to  proclaim  a  protec¬ 
torate  over  these  islands  in  the  Southern  Seas ;  and,  if  agreeable 
to  allow  transport  of  the  natives  to  the  mainland,  to  do  so  by  means 
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of  specially  appointed  representatives  of  high  integrity,  wholly 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  planters. 

In  view  of  the  extension  of  the  industry  and  increased  importa¬ 
tion  of  islanders  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  my  letter,  I  leave 
it  to  you  and  to  the  British  public  who  cherish  civilisation  and 
human  brotherhood  as  something  worth  striving  after,  to  say  if  the 
Australian  colonists,  who  otherwise  bear  a  good  reputation,  are  to 
be  stigmatised  as  upholders  of  a  nefarious  system  of  muffled 
slavery.  I  enclose  my  card.— I  am,  etc.,  R.  S.  McKay. 

Brisbane ,  October  18 th. 

I  beg  to  call  your  Lordship’s  special  attention  to  this  letter  for 
further  enquiry : — 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  prohibition  above  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

(b)  With  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  planters,  or  private  parties, 
own  the  recruiting  ships  and  engage  the  captain  and  crew. 

(c)  With  regard  to  the  positive  and  detailed  statement  made  by 
Mr.  McKay  as  to  the  extra  cargo  of  *•  trade  ’’—knives,  axes,  beads, 
etc.,  etc.,  for  decoying  the  natives,  which  is  carried  by  every  ship- 
contrary  to  the  regulations. 

(3.)  I  entreat  your  Lordship,  for  the  honour  of  the  British  nation,  to 
take  the  whole  details  of  this  latest  letter  into  consideration,  together 
with  those  of  "Marion  Disney  "  in  the  Daily  News  of  August  16th 
and  October  13th,  1892,  which  latter,  though  denied,  have  never  been 
categorically  dealt  with. 

E. — CONCLUSION. 

I.  In  conclusion  let  me  point  out  how  frequently  Sir  James 
Garrick  and  others,  in  replying  to  accusations  against  the  Traffic, 
have  assured  the  public  that,  so  long  as  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths  was 
Premier  of  Queensland,  there  was  no  room  to  doubt  that  all  abuses 
would  be  carefully  enquired  into  and  the  regulations  duly  enforced. 

I  have  I  trust  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  regula¬ 
tions  ;  but  I  would  add  that,  almost  immediately  after  the  last 
declaration  of  the  Queensland  Agent  General  to  the  above  effect, 
Sir  S.  Griffiths  resigned  the  Premiership  and  is  no  longer  officially 
responsible.  But  I  must  refer  to  two  incidents  in  regard  to  this  traffic 
in  the  public  life  of  Sir  S.  Griffiths  that  closely  touch  upon  the 
issues  at  stake  : — 

(a) .  He  declares  that  I  never  reported  to  him  the  cases  of  abuse 
of  women  that  I  saw  evidenced  in  a  Queensland  Hospital,  in  company 
with  two  ladies  and  the  Presbyterian  Minister  of  the  place,  for¬ 
getting  that,  at  his  own  invitation,  I  waited  upon  him  officially,  and 
detailed  verbally  all  that  we  had  seen  ;  as  also  I  commented  upon 
it  publicly  in  my  lectures  and  addresses  throughout  the  Colonies. 

(b)  With  regard  to  the  unproved  accusations,  page  58,  Blue 
Book  C.  7,000,  wickedly  and  maliciously  made  against  our  Mission¬ 
aries  by  Government  Agent  Rannie  (who,  be  it  noted,  shot  himself 
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immediately  on  landing  in  Australia),  accusations  that  are  a  tissue  of 
lies  from  beginning  to  end  and  wrongly  allowed  to  appear  in  a 
Government  Blue  Book,  as  being  irrelevant  to  the  subject  (Poly¬ 
nesian  Labour  Traffic)  treated  in  that  book  and  entirely  unproven, 
I  am  credibly  informed  that  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths  gave  these  charges 
to  the  world  immediately  on  receiving  them  and  without  any  attempt 
at  inquiry  or  probation. 

I  would  beg  to  be  allowed  also  to  add,  with  regard  to  these 
charges,  that  when  they  were  challenged  lately,  the  editor  of  a 
Sydney  paper  {The  Presbyterian )  declared  without  contradiction 
that  the  story  does  not  refer  to  the  New  Hebrides  Mission  at  all ! 

It  is  easy  to  show  in  a  few  words  why  these  stories  circulate. 
Traders  on  the  islands  are,  as  a  rule,  bad  men.  They  settle  down, 
sell  muskets,  powder,  etc.  In  time  every  native  who  wishes  gets 
firearms  and  ammunition  ;  he  then  ceases  to  bring  cocoanuts  to  the 
trader.  The  presence  and  work  lof  the  Missionary  stops  fighting, 
and  the  traders’  business  ceases.  He  at  once  blames  the  Missionary. 
If  he  were  not  there  the  natives  would  fight,  and  that  means  more 
ammunition,  etc. 

“  The  fact  is,”  writes  my  Missionary  son  this  month,  “the  law 
which  says  English  traders  shall  not  sell  muskets  is  almost  a  dead 
letter  and  very  little  disguise  about  it.” 

2.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania’s  letter,  favouring  the 
Traffic,  except  to  say  in  one  word  that  the  Bishop  judges  by  hear¬ 
say  evidence  obtained  on  a  flying  visit,  whereas  my  colleagues  and 
I,  the  Naval  Officers,  the  High  Commissioner,  and  the  Missionary 
Societies,  whose  opinion  I  have  quoted  under  Main  Contention  B, 
pages  35  and  36,  judge  from  long  residence  on  the  Islands  and  from 
an  intimate  (and  painful)  daily  acquaintance  with  the  Traffic  as  it 
came  before  us  at  our  posts  of  duty.  No  evidence  but  this  is  of 
any  practical  value  in  settling  the  matter. 

3.  I  dare  not  trespass  further  on  your  Lordship's  time,  though  I 
fain  would  linger  to  fill  in  the  details  of  facts  that  prove  every  state¬ 
ment  I  have  made  in  this  letter.  But  I  do  solemnly  assure  your 
Lordship,  without  bias  or  prejudice  against  planters,  agents,  or 
crews,  that  the  system  of  securing  Polynesian  Labour  for  the  Queens¬ 
land  plantations  is  a  relic  of  the  by-gone  and  barbarous  past,  a 
veiled  system  of  slavery,  robbed  to  some  extent  of  its  bloodshed  and 
murder,  but  carried  on  by  deceit  and  allurement,  by  bribes  and 
plausibility,  through  the  agency  of  trained  native  decoys — under 
cover  of  armed  boats’  crews,  captains,  and  government  agents,  in 
regions  far  from  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  law  (save  for  the  occasional 
visit,  hailed  with  joy  by  missionaries  and  natives,  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  with  their  officers,  men  of  honour,  of  kindly 
heart  and  noble  bearing,  who  so  impartially  seek  to  administer 
justice  and  uphold  the  proud  honour  of  the  Queen  and  Nation)  I 
repeat  that,  while  humanity  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  the  South  Sea 
Labour  Collectors,  and  while  deeds  can  be  perpetrated  on  speechless 
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natives,  whose  dark  bodies  alone  are  desired  for  the  energy  that 
can  be  forced  out  of  them  to  fill  the  coffers  of  white  men?  while 
the  planters  own  labour  ships  and  hire  captains  and  crews,  and  while 
a  handsome  premium  is  given  all  round  for  Kanaka  recruits,  the 
traffic  is  bound  to  be  a  curse  and  a  degradation  to  all  engaged  in 
it— a  disgrace  to  the  Colony  that  legalises  it  and  a  blot  on°  the  fair 
name  of  Britain. 

4.  I  entreat  your  Lordship  to  hear  the  heart-felt  plea  of  an  old 
man,  burdened  with  the  evils  that  are  heaped  upon  his  defenceless 
people  just  as  they  are  emerging  from  the  long  black  midnight  of 
gross  heathenism  and  cannibalism.  Oh  that  my  beloved  Country 
would  rise  and  stamp  out  this  foul  system— that  the  land  of  YVilber- 
force  and  Clarkson,  that  the  Britain  whose  blood  and  treasure  has 
been  freely  sacrificed  to  enable  her  to  assume  the  proud  honour  of 
a  nation  that  never  owns  a  slave— a  nation  that  prefers  death  to 
bondage— that  my  own  loved  homeland  would  add  to  its  roll  of 
glorious  triumphs  this—  that  her  children  must  not  and  shall  not 
disgrace  her  name  by  playing  with  a  deadly  system  that  has  in  the 
past  and  must  111  the  future  lead  to  abuse,  bloodshed,  and  God-dis¬ 
honouring  cruelty,  little  short  of  that  accursed  thing  called  slavery. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord  Marquis, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

„  ,  _  ,  ,  (.Signed)  JOHN  G.  PATON,  D.D. 

2,  Park  Quadrant,  Glasgo'w. 

December ,  1 893. 


LORD  RIPON’S  REPLY. 

Downing  Street \ 

bIR>—  ,.  13  th  January,  1894. 

1  am  directed  by  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  received  in  this  Department  on  the  16th 
ultimo,  respecting  the  Queensland  Labour  Traffic,  and  I  am  to  state 
that  Ins  Lordship  has  read  the  letter  with  much  interest,  and 
desires  to  express  his  thanks  for  the  very  full  statement  of  your 
views  which  it  contains. 

As  regards  the  general  position  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in 
relation  to  this  matter,  1  am  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  letter  from 
this  Department  of  the  7th  of  October,  1892,  to  the  British  and 
1'oreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  printed  at  page  nine  of  C.  7000  of 
1892.  You  will  gather  from  that  letter  that,  as  was  explained  to 
you  at  your  interview  with  Lord  Ripon  and  Mr.  Buxton,  the  practical 
question,  so  lar  as  this  Department  is  concerned,  is  whether  serious 
cases  have  occurred  of  infringements  of  the  new  Queensland  regula¬ 
tions  of  1S92,  and  whether  offences  against  the  Pacific  Islanders 
Protection  Acts  have  been  committed  by  Queensland  vessels  licensed 
since  that  date. 
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It  is  evidently  premature  to  attempt  to  make  out  a  case  of  such  a 
kind,  as  your  letter  does  not  allege  a  single  instance  of  kidnapping, 
violence,  or  other  criminal  offence  since  the  recruiting  was  re-estab¬ 
lished  on  a  different  and,  it  is  hoped,  a  more  humane  basis.  Indeed, 
you  only  quote  one  alleged  instance  of  the  infringement  of  the  new 
Queensland  regulations ;  namely,  tlie  case  of  the  recruitment  of  a 
woman  at  Malekula  without  her  husband.  The  attention  of  the 
Colonial  Government  will  be  drawn  to  this  case,  but  it  is  obvious, 
from  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  intricacies  of  the  native 
marriage  contracts,  to  which  you  yourself  refer,  that  that  was  a  case 
in  which  a  mistake  might  easily  have  been  bona  fide  made. 

There  appears  therefore  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  concluding 
that  abuses  still  prevail  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  expedient 
or  desirable  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  take  the  extreme 
step  of  suppressing  all  recruiting  by  British  ships.  Lord  Ripon  remarks 
that  you  do  not  mention  any  case  drawn  from  your  own  experience, 
and  that  the  opinions  that  you  yourself  offer,  and  those  which  you 
quote,  differ  materially  from  the  recorded  opinions  of  other  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  subject,  such  as  those  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Melanesia,  of 
the  Bishop  of  Tasmania,  of  the  Bishop  of  Brisbane,  of  the  Con¬ 
vener  of  the  Queensland  Presbyterian  Mission  ;  as  well  as  of  the 
Governor  of  Queensland,  from  whom  frequent  and  detailed  reports 
are  received. 

I  am  to  add  that  the  intention  of  the  Queensland  Government  to 
permit  the  resumption  of  recruiting  from  Tongoa  and  the  Santa  Cruz 
Islands  was  reported  to  Lord  Ripon,  and  that  some  weeks  ago  a 
despatch  was  addressed  to  Sir  H.  Norman  enquiring  what  reason 
had  operated  to  cause  the  change. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  JOHN  BRAMSTON. 

The  Reverend  J.  G.  Paton. 
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DR.  PATON’S  REJOINDER 

TO 

The  Premier  of  Queensland’s  Reply  to  the 
Memorandum  to  Lord  Ripon. 

(See  pages  34—50.) 

After  this  pamphlet  was  printed,  and  about  to  be  circulated, 
the  Brisbane  Courier  reached  me,  on  13th  July,  1894,  con¬ 
taining  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Nelson’s  reply  to  my  Memorandum , 
which  Lord  Ripon  had  forwarded  to  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony.  Almost  every  statement  in  the 
Premier’s  letter  has  been  already  met,  and  categorically 
answered,  in  the  pages  of  this  pamphlet ;  and  it  is  vain  to  re¬ 
cover  all  the  ground  by  repeating  my  argument  in  a  detailed 
reply  to  him.  But,  in  respect  to  his  high  office,  and  the 
official  character  of  his  published  letter  in  reply,  I  give  here 
and  now  the  barest  outline  of  my  rejoinder,  which  it  would 
require  many  pages  to  unfold  fully. 

1.  “ Inaccuracies — The  Premier  accuses  me  of  a  “tendency 
to  inaccuracy.”  But  his  way  of  proving  that  is  disingenuous 
in  the  extreme.  I  alleged,  at  the  renewal  of  the  Traffic,  that 
the  same  vessels  and  captains  were  “  largely  ”  engaged  in  it,  as 
had  been  before.  His  answer  is  that  that  is  not  “  now  ”  the 
case,  writing  under  date  1 6th  May,  1894.  It  might  be  the 
fact  two  years  ago,  and  not  the  fact  now.  Further,  on  this 
whole  question  of  accuracy,  I  place  the  word  and  testimony  of 
Missionaries,  living  on  the  spot,  against  either  the  interested 
testimony  of  Agents  and  Captains  and  Traders,  or  the  merely 
official  verdict  of  Government  Departments,  whose  members 
know  nothing  of  the  facts  except  through  such  interested  wit¬ 
nesses,  as  against  the  complaints  and  allegations  of  the  Mission¬ 
aries.  And  I  believe  the  average  sense  of  mankind  will  agree 
with  me  in  the  preference,  and  homologate  it. 

2.  “  Ne'w  Begu/ations .” — The  Premier’s  main  contention  is 
that  the  New  Regulations,  and  the  “  strictness  of  enforcement  ” 
of  these  create  entirely  “  new  conditions  ”  ;  and  that  the  “  new 
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class  of  men  ”  employed  should  make  the  “  abuses  ”  practically 
impossible.  This  is  exactly  the  plea  by  which  the  Traffic 
was  originally  defended— “  the  Regulations  !  the  Regulations  !  ’ 
It  was  loudly  proclaimed  that  abuses  could  never  happen,  till 
one  fine  day  the  Courts  of  Law  took  the  matter  up,  and  proved 
everything  to  the  hilt.  NB.  I  admit,  and  have  always  argued, 
that  all  that  can  be  done  by  these  Regulations  has  been  done, 
and  is  satisfactory,  on  paper.  My  plea  is  that,  in  the  absence 
of  a  Protectorate,  or  responsible  British  Government,  at  the 
recruiting  ground,  no  Regulations  that  Britain  or  Queensland 
can  possibly  make  will  ever  prevent  its  being  a  thinly-veiled 
form  of  slavery.  Every  one  that  knows  the  facts  at  the  other 
end,  viz.,  among  the  Islands,  must  in  the  long  run  be  forced  to 
this  conviction. 

3.  “Specific  Cases  ”  and  “  Facts”— {a)  As  to  the  returned 
Kanaka,  murdered  on  Tanna  in  1891,  after  being  landed  not 
among  his  own  people  by  the  Para ,  the  Premier  wrongs  me 
by  alleging  inaccuracy  in  “  presenting  ”  information.  I  gave 
the  full  statement  as  sent  by  the  Missionary  to  me,  in  which 
there  was  no  reference  to  “  freeing  the  Agent  from  blame. 
It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  man  “  desired  ”  to  be  landed 
there.  The  Captain  “  would  not  take  him  to  his  own  "side  of 
the  Island  ” ;  and  the  poor  fellow  chose  to  risk  death  in  being 
landed  among  enemies,  rather  than  the  only  other  alternative 
going  back  to  Queensland  plantations.  He  died;  and  died, 
because  the  Regulation  was  broken— that  is  fact. 

(, b )  Again,  as  to  the  eight  Tanna  men  landed  by  the  May 
on  Erromanga,  of  whom  the  Agent  certifies  officially  that  they 
were  “  landed  there  of  their  own  free  will,” — and  regarding  the 
Agent’s  conduct  Sir  S.  Griffith,  having'  “  examined  ”  the  usual 
papers,  expresses  “  full  satisfaction,” — all  this  does  not  blind  any 
of  us  to  the  fact  that  here  was  another  breach  of  the  Regula¬ 
tions,  however  officials  may  try  to  cloak  it  over  or  explain  it. 
The  men  should  have  been  landed  at  their  own  island ;  and 
we  know  not,  from  the  Kanakas  themselves,  under  what  fears 
or  for  what  reasons,  they  gave  their  own  “  free  ”  consent  to  be 
landed  elsewhere,  rather  than  be  carried  back  to  Queens- 

land.  . 

(c)  The  case  of  the  “  Woman  improperly  recruited,  regard¬ 
ing  whom  the  Missionary  and  Chief  complained,  and  about 
which  complaint  the  Premier  himself  admits  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  “  satisfied,”  is  most  misleadingly  presented  in  Mr. 
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Nelson’s  letter.  The  woman  is  spoken  of  as  “  following  the 
man  on  board  ”  as  if  she  had  volunteered.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  is  she  was  taken  up,  along  with  her  child,  by  the  boat 
of  the  labour  vessel  and, carried  on  board,  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  even  of  the  agent.  Then  it  is  said  “  she  was  allowed  to 
recruit.”  But,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  Missionary  and  her  own 
husband  the  Chief  had  to  demand  her  return,  and  threaten 
to  report  the,  case,  and  only  succeeded,  after  much  arguing  and 
wrangling,  in  securing  the  release  of  the  woman  and  her  child. 
The  agent  Hammond,  responsible  for  all  these  breaches,  has 
been,  the  Premier  admits,  since  dismissed  “  on  another 
charge,”  and  has  “  left  the  Colony.”  Here  again,  cloak  it  how 
they  may,  there  was  a  double  breach  of  their  own  New 
Regulations,  and  that  under  one  of  their  chosen  agents ;  and 
only  the  presence  and  perseverance  and  threats  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  on  the  very  spot,  prevented  all  this  being  condoned 
and  entered  as  free-will  recruiting,  which,  under  “investiga¬ 
tion,”  would  have  been  declared  “  satisfactory  ”  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Civil  Service  Board,  and  all  concerned.  The  case, 
on  their  own  admission,  vindicates  my  whole  contention. 

(d)  With  reference  to  the  charge  of  bringing  and  spreading  deadly 
“  Dysentery,”  per  the  Empreza ,  of  course  the  Government  have 
“  investigated  ”  as  usual,  have  read  and  heard  certain  “  official  ” 
statements,  and  declare  that  the  charge  is  “groundless.”  They 
left  Queensland  in  “  good  health  ”  ;  neither  woman  nor  child 
were  “  suffering  from  dysentery,”  etc.  But  what  says  Dr.  Gunn, 
who  was  on  the  Island,  who  saw  the  cases,  who  suffered  in  his 
own  family,  and  whose  word  is  as  good  as  that  of  Agents  and 
Captains  ?  He  adheres  to  his  testimony.  He  can  prove  it. 
Why  did  not  the  Goverifment  examine  him,  and  know  all  the 
facts,  before  coming  to  a  decision  ?  This  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  way  they  treat  all  testimony  from  our  Missionaries.  It  is 
treated  as  nothing,  unless,  a  case  be  lodged  in  Court,  and 
they  leave  their  work  and  go  up  and  prove  the  facts,  and,  as  it 
were,  carry  through  the  prosecution  ! 

(e)  The  Premier  says:  “Dr.  Paton  complains  that  the 
Department  takes  the  liberty  of  asking  names  and  dates.”  The 
best  way  to  meet  a  statement  like  this  is,  in  brief  and  simple 
language,  ,to  say  that  it  is  not  true.  I  challenge  the  Premier 
to  prove  it.  1  have  always  insisted'upon  obtaining  names  and 
dates  ;  and  I  have  never  forwarded,  either  to  Government  or 
H.M.  High  Commissioner,  or  published  a  single  allegation,  by 
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word  or  by  pen,  without  specifying  name  and  date,  and  every 
other  particular  possible  ;  certainly,  always  sufficient  to  identify 
parties,  and  claim  investigation  of  charges.  Of  course 
every  fair-minded  man  will  see,  and  must  admit,  that  from  the 
very  circumstances  of  this  hateful  Traffic,  the  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  full,  reliable,  and  minute  evidence  is  one  of  the  horrors  of 
the  whole  situation.  Deeds  are  done,  and  are  known  to  be 
done,  worthy  only  of  blackest  slavery,  especially  at  the  recruiting 
grounds,  and  no  proof,  such  as  legal  courts  would  demand, 
may  be  within  the  reach  of  the  Missionary. 

(/)  The  Premier  denies  that  the  “  gifts  ”  or  “  presents  ”  or 
“  Trade,”  used  in  connection  with  collecting  the  Kanakas,  can 
be  regarded  as  the  “  price  ”  paid  for  the  boys.  He  quotes  a 
case,  where  “as  much  as  ^120  in  gold  were  given  to 
recruits  in  one  ship  ’;  and  leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that  the 
money  was  equivalent  to  a  wage  or  free  gift  to  the  Kanaka  him¬ 
self,  or  a  present  that  he  could  take  with  him,  or  do  what  he 
liked  with.  As  matter  of  actual  fact,  the  “present”  or  “Trade” 
may  be  given  to  the  Boy,  or  to  his  friends,  or  to  the  Chief 
— but,  in  every  case,  and  by  the  understanding  of  all 
engaged  in  it,  that  is  received  by  the  Chief,  or  by  the  Boy’s, 
friends,  as  his  price.  There  is  not  a  Missionary,  not  a  Trader 
even,  not  a  Kanaka,  not  a  Middleman,  or  Chief,  but  knows 
that  to  be  a  fact,  and  treats  it  accordingly.  The  Premier’s, 
own  case,  reported  by  Mr.  Leggatt,  regarding  the  Helena, 
leaving  such  large  “  presents  ”  of  tobacco,  that  the  natives  were 
independent  of  work  ”  for  local  traders  for  some  months,  proves 
this  to  a  demonstration.  Did  the  Helena  give  these  presents 
for  mere  loving-kindness,  or  for  what  were  they  given  ?  For 
the  Boys  got  on  board.  And  not  given  to  the.  Boys  themselves, 
observe,  at  least  not  ultimately,  but  to  their  friends  and  chiefs, 
etc.,  for  the  Boys,  and  regarded  by  every  native  there  as  price, 
in  answer  to  their  tell-tale  question,  “  How  much  you  buy  him 
me 1  ”  which  is  their  pigeon  English  for  “  How  much  will  you  pay 
for  me  ?  ” 

(%)  The  Premier  accuses  me  of  “  a  palpable  blunder  ”  regard¬ 
ing  the  Agent,  who  “  wickedly  and  maliciously  accused"  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries  of  trading  in  drink,  firearms,  etc.  The  blunder  is  this 
-—the  Agent  Rannie,  who  made  this  accusation,  did  not,  as  was 
publicly  reported  in  our  British  newspapers,  since  “  commit 
suicide”;  but  another  had  died  of  gunshot,  “suggesting 
suicide.”  My  answer  is  that  the  Public  Press  of  this  country, 
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and  a  reply  given  in  Parliament,  warranted  my  statement 
that  the  accuser  of  my  brethren  and  the  suicide  were  one  and 
the  same  person.  As  that  was  not  the  fact,  I  now  retort  and  ask, 
—Who  was  guilty  of  the  “  palpable  blunder  ”  of  printing  Agent 
Rannie’s  malicious  lies  in  a  Government  Blue  Book  ?  And 
why  have  they  not  been  officially  cancelled  and  withdrawn, 
and  the  writer  of  them  dismissed  from  H.M.  service  ?  There 
is  here  a  very  grievous  and  palpable  “  blunder,  which  the 
Premier  of  Queensland  seems  not  to  be  ashamed  of,  despite 
his  words  about  “  the  great  work  of  the  Missionaries.” 

4  The  whole  Reply  of  the  Premier  is  vitiated  by  his  prejudice 
against  me,  which  he  expresses  thus  :  “  The  groundless  assump¬ 
tion  that  any  form  of  indentured  labour  for  a  term  of  years  must 
be  of  the  essence  of  slavery.”  No  !  I  never  made  such  a  foolish 
assumption.  Its  utter  folly  should  have  saved  me  from  the 
insinuation  of  such  a  thing— knowing,  as  I  do,  and  approving 
of  many  forms  of  indentured  labour,  in  my  own  and  other 
countries,  that  are  compatible  with  freedom  and  independence. 
Not  “  any  form,”  but  this  specific  form  I  call  slavery ;  this 
Kanaka  form,  in  which  the  Islander  is  not  engaging  on  free  and 
equal  terms,  and  in  mutual  understanding  of  all  that  is  at  stake, 
but  is  being  practically  bought  and  paid  for  ;  and  cannot,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  “  understand  ”  the  bargain  and  all 
its  bearings.  That  I  hold  to  be  “  the  essence  of  slavery,”  and 
the  Premier,  if  himself  so  treated,  would  know  the  difference 
betwixt  free  labour  and  the  Kanaka  traffic. 

Finally,  let  the  Premier  and  all  concerned  disabuse  their 
minds  of  the  somewhat  small  and  unworthy  idea  that  the 
Missionaries  are  actuated  by  “  natural  jealousy  at  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  other  influences  which  interfere  with  their  paternal 
authority  over  those  whom  they  regard  as  their  people.’  Not 
so,  noble  sirs  !  they  are  not  our  people ;  they  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  God  \  and  we  claim  that  they  be  treated  in  the 
Heavenly  Father’s  name  as  brethren,  not  as  chattels,  or  beasts 
of  burden,  or  articles  of  barter,  or  slaves.  And  many  of  them 
are  not  indeed  our  people  but  the  redeemed  men  and  women 
of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Gospel  we  have  brought  to  them,  who 
have  a  claim  upon  our  protection  and  our  defence  of  their 
rights,  sealed  in  the  blood  of  the  Cross,  and  which  no  power  on 
earth  shall  ever  make  us  ashamed  or  afraid  to  vindicate. 
Queensland  may  go  on  “  black-birding,”  till  these  Islands  have 
been  “  depopulated,”  as  will  speedily  be  the  case ;  but  our  duty 
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must  and  shall  be  discharged,  which  is  to  denounce  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God  on  all  such  unholy  traffic  in  human  beings,  and  to 
appeal  to  Britons  and  to  Christians  to  abolish  and  to  suppress 
it,  while  yet  there  is  time. 

DR.  PATON’S  CLOSING  REPLY  TO  LORD 
RIPON. 

My  Lord  Marquis,— 

With  reference  to  my  memorandum  of  December  last, 
drawn  up  at  your  request  and  setting  forth  the  evils  of  the  Kanaka 
Labour  Traffic  between  Queensland  and  the  New  Hebrides,  and  to 
your  Lordship’s  reply  of  the  13th  of  January  last,  I  have  the  honour 
to  enclose  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  copies 
of  a  pamphlet  which  I  have  felt  bound  to  circulate  in  reply  to  the 
misleading  and  false  statements  that  are  being  distributed  in  this 
country  by  the  Queensland  Authorities  in  favour  of  the  Traffic  and 
condemnatory  of  me  for  my  opposition  thereto. 

In  the  pamphlet  I  have  fully  met  your  Lordship's  reference  to 
recorded  opinions  in  opposition  to  my  views.  I  have  also  shown, 
as  1  venture  to  think  I  did  very  amply  in  my  memorandum  of 
December,  not  only  that  abuses  have  occurred  under  the  New 
Regulations,  but  also,  that  from  its  very  nature  as  a  trade  in  the 
bodies  of  men  and  women,  the  Traffic  cannot  be  conducted  without 
abuses,  deception,  sorrow,  and  cruel  wrongs  to  family  relations  and 
island  communes. 

Your  Lordship  says  that  it  is  premature  to  make  out  a  case  ot 
abuse,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  concluding  that  abuses  pre¬ 
vail.  I  confess  that  such  statements  in  the  face  of  my  memo¬ 
randum  are  utterly  at  variance  with  my  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  abuse  and  entirely  contrary  to  facts— unless,  indeed,  I  am  to 
understand  that  H.M.  Government  regard  anything  short  of  such 
murders  and  horrible  brutality  and  lawlessness  as  occurred  on  the 
Hopeful  and  other  vessels  as  the  only  form  of  abuse  which  they  can 
regard  as  serious  enough  for  Imperial  interference. 

Surely  my  pleading  is  by  no  means  premature  while  such  gross 
abuses  of  the  Regulations  as  those  pointed  out  in  Mr.  McKay’s  letter 
to  the  Daily  News  of  the  3rd  November,  1893,  with  regard  to  extra 
cargo,  etc  ,  remain  unchallenged.  And  I  would  remind  your  Lordship 
of  the  wholesale  slaughter  by  disease  imported  by  a  labour  vessel, 
which  occurred  on  Fotuna,  and  other  islands,  so  late  as  February, 
1893— immediately  after  the  Traffic  was  revived.  These  two  cases 
were  mentioned  in  my  memorandum,  and  must  have  escaped  atten¬ 
tion  in  Mr.  Bramston’s  reply.  But  besides  these,  there  are  other 
cases  of  abuse,  serious  and  categorical,  which  are  mentioned  both 
in  my  memorandum  and  in  the  pamphlet  now  sent,  all  proving  -as 
Bishop  Selwyn  lately  admitted  at  the  Colonial  Institute— that  the 
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Traffic  offers  opportunities  for  abuse  which  Regulations,  however 
stringent  and  carefully  devised,  cannot  possibly  guard  against 
among  these  islands. 

I  call  your  Lordship’s  serious  attention  also  to  Mr.  Basil  Thom¬ 
son’s  clear  views  and  warning  words  as  regards  the  Traffic  in  his 
letter  to  the  Leeds  Mercury  of  the  1 8th  May,  1894- 

Having  thus  tried  to  perform  a  solemn  duty  to  my  God  and 
humanity  and  our  oppressed  defenceless  islanders,  I  leave  your 
Lordship,  the  British  Nation  and  Colonies,  and  the  world  to  judge 
between  my  opponents  and  myself,  believing  as  I  firmly  do  that 
every  Christian,  and  all  who  love  justice  between  man  and  man, 
will  agree  that  a  Traffic  so  closely  allied  to  Slavery,  and  causing 
such  suffering  and  loss  of  life,  is  a  dark  blot  on  our  British  and 
Colonial  honour,  which  should  not  for  a  single  day  longer  be 
allowed  to  exist. 

As  one  of  Her  Majesty's  most  devoted  subjects  and  zealous  for 
Britain's  honour  and  God's  glory, 

I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

2,  Park  Quadrant,  Glasgow.  JOHN  G.  PATON,  D.D. 

14  th  July ,  1894. 

P.S. — Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  am,  with  sincere  thanks 
to  your  Lordship,  in  receipt  of  an  Official  Copy  of  the  Reply  by  the 
Hon.  H.  M.  Nelson,  Premier  of  Queensland,  to  my  Memorandum 
of  December  last.  Having  carefully  weighed  afresh  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  excuses  therein  advanced,  I  have  added  to  this  pamphlet, 
by  way  of  Rejoinder  to  the  Premier  (see  Appendix  B,  page  52),  final 
reasons  for  still  insisting  that  my  charges  and  allegations  against 
the  Traffic  have  not  been  answered  and  are  not  rebutted,  and  that, 
from  the  very  circumstances  in  which  the  Labour  Collecting  is  carried 
on  the  New  Regulations  cannot,  any  more  than  the  Old  Regulations, 
prevent  these  outrages  and  abuses  which  demand  and  which  justify 
its  total  suppression.  I  respectfully  commend  this  Appendix  to 
your  Lordship’s  serious  consideration. — J.  G.  P. 

/l\thjuly ,  1894. 
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TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF 


LQissionai^y  and  ©empef^ange  &5or^. 


HE  work  of  the  Native  Races  and  Liquor  Traffic  United 
l  Committee  should  commend  itself  not  only  to  the  friends  of 


Tf  temperance,  but  also  to  those  of  foreign  missions.  1  he 
liquor  traffic  amongst  uncivilized  and  heathen  races  is  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  in  the  way  of  missionary  labour.  A  committee 
which  is  rendering  such  valuable  help  to  missionary  work  surely 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  languish  and  to  be  so  severely  crippled 
for  want  of  a  few  hundred  pounds. 

The  Cape  Argus ,  of  July  31st,  1894,  referring  to  a  memorial 
recently  presented  to  Lord  Kimberley  with  reference  to  Basutoland, 
sayS: — “The  Committee,  from  whom  we  have  received  the 
•document  above  referred  to,  has  no  doubt  done  more  than  any  other 
•organisation  in  limiting  the  liquor  traffic  amongst  native  races. 


©bjcct  of  tbe  Committee. 


The  Prevention  of  the  Demoralisation  of  Uncivilised  and 
Heathen  Races  by  the  Liquor  Traffic. 
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Constitution  of  tbc  Committee, 

The  Committee,  founded  in  1887,  includes  representatives  of  no- 
less  than  26  Missionary  and  Temperance  Societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  is  able  to  act  immediately  as  their  Executive,  and 
more  effectually  than  individual  societies,  and  without  the  paralysing 
delay  which  would  accompany  the  endeavour  to  obtain  the  united 
action  of  individual  societies  as  each  case  arose,  which  ought  to  be: 
dealt  with  at  once. 


flfcetbobs  of  Operation. 

The  Committee  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  British  and  Foreign. 
Government  breaches,  or  alleged  breaches,  of  existing  laws,  and 
endeavour  to  promote  restriction  and  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic 
amongst  native  races. 


Mori!  accomplishes. 

Much  work  of  an  important  character  has  been  done  by  this- 
Committee  in  collecting  evidence,  holding  meetings,  petitioning 
Government,  printing  and  circulating  many  thousands  of  pamphlets,, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  foreign  correspondence,  magic  lantern 
lectures,  etc.,  etc. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  the  subject  has  been 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Queen,  the  Government,  Parliament,, 
and  the  Public  on  the  following  occasions : — 

1.  The  Deputation  to  Lord  Salisbury  on  December  14th,  1888,  with 

respect  to  the  Drink  Traffic  in  Africa. 

2.  The  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  April  30th,  1889,  when  Mr. 

S.  Smith's  resolution  as  to  the  Abkari  system  in  India  was  carried. 

3.  The  Debate  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  (President  of  the- 

Committee)  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  May  6th,  18S9,  as  to  the. 
Drink  Traffic  in  Africa. 

4.  Memorial  presented  to  the  Queen,  in  May,  18S9,  as  to  the  Drink  Traffic 

in  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  British  Empire. 

5.  Crowded  and  representative  Meetings  at  the  Mansion  House,  Grosvenor 

House,  etc. 

6.  Well  attended  Meetings  at  various  provincial  towns. 

7.  The  Debate  in  the  German  Reichstag,  on  May  14th.  1889,  when  an 

important  resolution  with  reference  to  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  German 
Colonies  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority  on  the  motion  of 
Pastor  Stoecker,  who  referred  at  some  length  to  the  action  taken  by 
this  Committee,  and  quoted  largely  from  its  publications. 

8.  Papers  read  by  the  Hon.  Sec.  at  the  International  Temperance 

Congresses  of  Zurich,  18S7.  and  Christiania,  1890,  the  Church 
Congress  at  Manchester.  1SS8.  and  the  Anti-Alcoholic  Congress  of 
Paris,  1SS9,  and  speech  at  the  Church  Congress,  Hull,  1890. 
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9-  Memorial  to  Lord  Salisbury  re  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  the 
Liquor  Traffic,  December,  1890. 

10.  Correspondence  with  Lord  Knutsford  re  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  South 

Africa,  January,  1891. 

11.  Debate  in  House  of  Laymen,  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  on  motion 

of  Hon  T  H.  W.  Pelham  condemning  the  traffic,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

12.  In  British  India  the  Liquor  Traffic  is  under  the  control  of  Government, 

and  the  right  to  distil  and  sell  in  various  districts  is  farmed  out  to 
natives,  who  purchase  the  right  by  auction.  Earnest  representations 
have  been  made  to  the  Government  on  various  points,  but  especially 
further  to  restrict  and  if  possible  to  abolish  the  out-still  system,  and 
also  to  limit  far  more  carefully  the  number  and  locality  of  shops 
where  liquor  is  sold. 

13.  Brussels  Conference,  1890-91.  The  Committee  were  largely  instru¬ 

mental  in  securing  the  passing  of  the  liquor  clauses  of  the  Brussels 
General  Act  of  1S90-91.  The  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Baron  de 
Lambermont,  the  late  Lord  Vivian,  Sir  John  Kirk,  and  others  have 
testified  to  the  value  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Committee. 
The  following  is  a  brief  record  of  the  Committee  s  efforts  in  this 
connection : — 

a.  A  Memorial  to  Lord  Salisbury  in  July.  1889.  asking  his  Lord- 

ship  to  use  his  influence  to  ensure  that  the  Liquor  Traffic 
in  Africa  should  receive  full  consideration  at  the  Conference. 

b.  A  second  Memorial  to  Lord  Salisbury  in  November,  1889, 

making  proposals  as  to  the  prohibition  and  restriction  of 
the  Liquor  Traffic  in  Africa. 

c.  Audience  granted  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  at  Brussels  in 

November,  18S9,  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  with  respect  to  the  above 
proposals. 

d.  Memorial  to  the  President,  Baron  de  Lambermont,  and 

Members  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Conference,  together  with 
bound  copies  of  pamphlets  containing  evidence  and  statistics, 

in  December,  1889. 

e.  Communication  with  the  principal  Missionary  and  Temperance 

Societies  at  home  and  abroad,  urging  the  sending  of 
Memorials  to  the  Conference.  (Over  160  Memorials  were 
subsequently  sent.) 

f.  Communication  through  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G.. 

President  of  the  Committee,  and  also  through  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  with  Statesmen  and  leading  public  men 
on  the  Continent. 

p.  Visits  of  the  Hon.  Sec.  as  Delegate  of  the  Committee  to  Berlin 
and  the  Hague,  in  April.  1890.  and  interviews  at  Berlin  with 
Privy  Councillor  Dr  Krauel,  Head  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
Count  Von  Bernstorff,  Pastor  Stoecker,  and  others,  and  at 
the  Hague  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

h.  Memorial  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  April,  i85o. 

i.  Memorial  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  June,  1890. 

14.  Memorial  to  the  Canadian  Government.  January,  1894. 

15.  Memorial  to  Lord  Kimberley  re  Basutoland,  April.  1894. 

16.  Memorial  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  August,  1894. 

17.  Interviews  with  Colonial  Bishops,  Colonial  Officials,  and  Missionaries, 

etc. 
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Mod*  in  Ibanfc. 

The  question  in  Africa  is  an  international  one,  and  it  is  therefore 
absolutely  necessary,  as  a  revision  of  the  Brussels  Act  should  take  place 
in  1895,  to  stir  up  public  opinion  both  at  home  and  on  the  Continent, 
as  the  Committee  did  during  the  sittings  of  the  Brussels  Conference 
in  1890-91,  by  circulating  information,  translated  into  French  and 
German,  through  their  International  Committee,  and  in  the  columns 
of  the  Continental  Press,  in  order  that  the  duty  in  the  coast 
territories  may  be  raised  so  as  to  greatly  restrict  the  importation  of 
spirits  into  these  districts. 

The  Committee  are  also  at  present  deeply  interested  in  trying 
to  secure  better  protection  of  the  Indians  on  the  Alaska  and 
Canadian  border ;  of  the  natives  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands ;  of 
Basutoland  ;  and  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 


Letter  from  the  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

London  House, 

St.  James’  Square,  S.W. 

Ihe  Committee  appointed  by  the  leading  Temperance  and  Missionary  Societies 
in  1887,  to  do  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  the  demoralisation  of  uncivilised 
and  heathen  races  by  the  liquor  traffic  has  steadily  persevered  in  its  labours  ever 
since,  and  has  not  been  without  real  success.  The  form  assumed  by  the  well- 
known  General  Brussels  Act  of  1893  was  largely  due  10  the  persistent  intervention 
of  the  Committee,  and  though  this  great  Act  has  supplied  a  firm  basis  for  all 
operations  in  the  line  of  the  Committee's  purpose  there  still  remains  much  more 
to  be  done.  The  Act  will  speedily  become  useless  if  its  administration  be  not 
carefully  watched,  and  there  are  large  parts  of  the  world  not  included  in  its 
range. 

The  importance  of  the  work  cannot  be  over-estimated,  nor  the  mischief  that 
must  follow  if  that  work  be  neglected.  The  evil  that  is  done  by  the  introduction 
of  strong  intoxicating  liquors  wherever  European  commerce  penetrates  is  a 
disgrace  to  all  Europe.  Intercourse  with  civilised  people  ought  to  be,  and  was 
certainly  meant  to  be,  the  great  means  of  elevating  the  character,  the  institutions, 
the  customs  of  the  uncivilised.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  intercourse  is 
’JJ  many  countries  at  this  moment  brutalising  and  debasing  the  inferior  races, 
Mohammedanism  is  not  attended  by  this  terrible  curse  as  our  Christianity  is. 
The  Mohammedans  conquer  and  enslave,  but  they  do  not  teach  drunkenness  nor 
ma.;e  any  addition  to  the  vices  already  prevalent  among  those  whom  they  reach. 
1  lie  approach  of  Christians  (so-called)  is  almost  everywhere  the  introduction  of 
this  new  sm,  previously  all  but  unknown.  And  as  the  commerce  of  England  is 
larger  than  the  commerce  of  any  other  country,  if  not  as  large  as  that  of  all  other 
Christian  countries  put  together,  so  the  share  of  England  in  this  dishonour  is  the 
largest. 

The  Committee,  in  the  name  of  England,  is  struggling  to  wipe  out  this 
disgrace  ;  has  done  much  already  ;  is  capable  of  doing  much  more. 

On  behalf  of  this  Committee,  of  which  I  am  Chairman,  I  make  this  appeal  for 
kinds  to  support  its  operations.  Its  present  income  does  not  reach  /500  a  year, 
and  it  has  been  compelled  to  incur  a  debt  of  a  quarter  of  that  amount.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  so  much  should  have  been  done  with  such  scanty  means.  An 
income  of  full  £500  a  year  is  required  to  continue  its  work  at  all,  and  twice  that 
amount  is  needed  for  the  enlarging  of  its  labour  as  opportunities  present  them¬ 
selves  .  and  certainly  £1,000  a  year  is  not  much  for  this  country  to  give  in  such  a 
cause.  I  feel  confident  that  this  moderate  demand  will  meet  with  an  adequate 
response. 


F.  Londin. 
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THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  IN  AFRICA. 
WHAT  ES  \T  DOING  P  HOW  SHALL  IT  BE  STOPPED  P 


PRICE3  LIST  OF  SPIRITS. 

The  following  price  list,  issued  in  1893  by  a  ^rm  export 
traders,  will  be  of  interest. 

15  18-20  25 


r  Extra  quality,  in  fine  old  painted  puncheons  . .  . .  8Jd. 

2  Good  ,,  ,,  ••  8d. 

3  An  ordinary  quality  „  „  „  ....  7|d. 

New  strong  puncheons  $d.  more  than  old  puncheons. 

Hogsheads  id.  more  per  imperial  gallon. 

Barrels  of  30  imperial  gallons,  ijd.  more  per  imperial  gallon. 

1.  20  ,,  2d. 

Kegs  of  10  3$d.  „ 

DEMIJOHNS. 


8$d. 

7Sd. 

7&- 


8d. 

7d. 


(Quality  No.  2  ) 

IS 

18-20  25 

35 

45  U.P. 

s.  d. 

d. 

2 

28$  2  73 

2  5 

2 

3i 

2  to± 

2  5i  2  4i 

2  2 

2 

I 

1  9 

I  8jf  1  7i 

■ 

i 

5$ 

1  8 

«  7l  1  7 

1  si 

1 

4-i 

0  11J 

O  11$  O  IlJ 

0  10$ 

0 

I0i 

0  9$ 

0  9a  09$ 

0  8* 

0 

gallon 

more  than  above  prices. 

>s  1$  per  cent,  discount. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

. .  20 

1  11 

1 

10$ 

. .  22 

2  if 

2 

°i 

■■  2  3| 

2  2$ 

2 

2 

3§  imperial  gallon  demijohns 

3^ 

2i 


1  Old  wine  gallon  ,, 

Dark  colour  rums,  ^d.  per  imper 
F.O.B.  Hamburg.  Terms  cash, 

Gin  in  cases  of  12  bottles — 
ij  imperial  gallon  bottles,  quality  A 
ii  .. 

i*  ..  ..  . 

[Packed  in  patent  straw  envelopes  to  protect  against  breakage.  If  husk 
packing  is  only  used  the  price  is  Jd.  per  case  cheaper.] 

F.O.B.  Hamburg.  Terms  cash,  less  2  per  cent,  discount. 

Our  subscribers  will  be  familiar  with  the  following  price  list 
obtained  from  Lagos  in  1888. 

These  prices  include  shipping.freight,  cost  of  bottles,  and  packing. 


d. 

4* 

2i 

4i 


£  s-  d- 


6  per  doz.  Pint  Bottles. 


Spirits  sold  at  Sierra  Leone 
Superior  gin  (best  quality)  Lagos 

Hamburg  gin  . 

Sierra  Leone  (rum,  coloured) 

Sierra  Leone  (rum,  not  coloured)  1  o 
Double  rectified  Rye  Geneva  . .  o  4] 

Gilka,  German  drink  sold  at  Lagos  26  1  10  o  ,,  .. 

Jamaica  rum  sold  at  Lagos  ..  16  o  18  o  „  Quart  Bottles. 

Another  spirit  ..  ..  ..  16  o  18  o 

Bahia  Rum..  ..  ..  ..  10  o  12  o 

Tafia  or  French  Rum  ..  ..  09  per  gallon. 

Demijohn  of  two  gallons  ..  ..16030 

An  analysis  of  samples  of  these  spirits  sent  over  to  England 
shows  some  of  them  to  be  of  an  exceedingly  poisonous  nature.  Even 
without  an  analysis,  the  quality  of  these  spirits  might  easily  be 
inferred  from  the  price  list. 


The  following  statements  were  obtained  from  the  Blue  "Book, 
“Intoxicating  Liquors  (Colonies),”  c.  5563,  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  November,  1888,  and  published  January  14th, 
1-889.  In  this  Blue  Book  are  similar  statements  regarding  other  of 
the  British  Colonies. 

GOVERNOR  SIR  W.  B.  GRIFFITH,  K.C.M.G.  (Gold  Coast). 

“  Neither  I  nor  the  Colonial  Acting  Secretary  are  aware  of  any 
'official  reports  having  been  issued  on  the  subject  of  the  restriction 
of  the  sale  of  such  liquor  to  Natives.” 

SIR  ALFRED  MALONEY,  K.C.M.G., 

Late  Governor  of  Lagos . 

“  There  has  been  no  local  legislation  in  its  true  sense  restricting  in 
quantity  or  direction  the  sale  of  liquor.” 

ADMINISTRATOR  FLEMING  (Mauritius). 

“  There  is  no  legislative  enactment  specially  upplicable  to 
Natives.” 

ADMINISTRATOR  MALTBY  (Sierra  Leone). 

“There  are  no  regulations  as  to  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the 
Aborigines.” 

TESTimONV  AS  TO 
THE  EVlLiS  OF  THE  TRAFFIC  IN 


AFRICA- 

The  MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY,  K.G. 

Late  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  reply  to  a  Deputation  from  the  United  Committee,  introduced  by  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  Friday ,  14 th  December ,  1888. 

Lord  SALISBURY,  in  reply,  said : — Your  Grace  and  Gentle¬ 
men — Undoubtedly  you  are  not  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  entirely  with  the  objects 
of  this  deputation.  It  is  a  case  that  stands  by  itself.  I  need  not 
inform  you  that  I  am  not  a  temperance  enthusiast  myself.  I  do  not 
coincide  with  many  of  the  views  which  I  hear  urged  with  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  this  country.  But  the  controversy  here  and  the  contro¬ 
versy  with  respect  to  the  native  races  have  nothing  in  common.  The 
native  races  are  for  all  practical  purposes  children,  and  so  far  as  we 
can  do  it.  like  children  they  must  be  protected.  No  one  who  even 
looks  at  history,  still  less  at  contemporary  history,  can  doubt  the  ex¬ 
treme  character  of  the  evil  which  this  unrestricted  traffic  causes. 
It  has  before  this  swept  whole  races  away  ;  it  is  now  producing  the 
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greatest  havoc  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  so  deeply  con¬ 
vinced  of  that,  that  any  efforts  on  our  part  would  never  be  wanting, 
nor  would  our  attention  for  a  moment  relax,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  that  common  effort  by  which  alone  this  miserable  traffic 
can  be  restrained.  But  I  say  this,  and  I  say  it  earnestly,  because 
I  feel  for  two  reasons  it  may  be  difficult  to  induce  you  to  believe 
that  we  are  utterly  with  you.  One  is  that  for  so  long  a  time  in  the 
past  there  has  been  such  obvious  ill- success,  which  for  all  we  know 
may  yet  extend  for  some  time  in  the  future  still,  and  the  other  that 
it  is  often  absolutely  impossible  by  the  nature  of  the  case  that  we 
should  lay  before  you  the  documentary  proofs  of  our  own  anxiety  in 
this  respect.  We  cannot  publish  the  negotiations  which  we  have 
with  foreign  Governments  upon  this  matter.  But  I  need  not  tell 
you  what  you  know  perfectly  well,  that  a  very  great  effort  was 
made— not  under  the  present  Administration,  but  under  the  last, 
under  Lord  Granville— at  the  Berlin  Conference,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
general  agreement  for  the  stoppage  of  this  traffic.  I  heard  it  stated 
that  that  was  stopped  by  the  objection  of  Germany.  I  doubt  it 
that  was  entirely  the  fact ;  that  Germany  joined  in  the  objection  I  do 
not  doubt,  but  I  think  other  nations  were  quite  as  forward  to  urge  it 
as  Germany. 

A  Member  of  the  Deputation  :  Portugal. 


Lord  SALISBURY:  I  think  France  also.  Then  with  the 
United  States,  1  suppose  the  feeling  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  is  with  us,  but  when  we  have  applied  to  them  they  have  told 
us  that  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  constitution  they  are  not 
very  anxious  to  enter  into  obligations  with  foreign  Powers,  and  we 
know  upon  other  subjects  that  that  is  the  case.  Therefore,  we  are 
very  unlikely  to  be  able  to  induce  them  to  enter  into  any  general 
agreement  upon  the  subject.  One  of  the  unfortunate  parts  of  the 
case  is  that  it  is  a  traffic  in  respect  of  which  different  nations  are 
fiercely  competing  with  one  another.  There  is  a  manufacture  oi 
this  kind  of  article  at— I  will  not  specify  the  places,  but  it  is  pushed 
with  great  vigour,  and  it  is  productive  of  enormous  profit  to  several 
of  the  nations  of  the  Continent.  And  my  doubt  is  that  if  we  were 
to  take  the  gentlemen  in  this  room  and  divide  them  into  sections, 
and  make  them  the  Governments  of  the  various  States  upon  the 
Continent — my  impression  is  that  when  they  were  there  they  would 
find  that  the  pressure  from  the  interests  was  so  strong  that  they 
would  be  powerless  to  do  that  which  they  urge  upon  us  here. 
Therefore,  you  must  accept  in  its  fullest  meaning,  and  with  a  lull 
belief  in  its  truth,  what  was  said  by  the  last  speaker  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  project  are  incalculably  enormous. 
We  have  to  deal,  of  itself  a  very  difficult  matter,  with  a  great  many 
foreign  Governments,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  powerful,  wealthy, 
flourishing— I  will  not  use  any  disagreeable  adjective— powerful, 
wealthy,  and  flourishing  enterprises  and  interests  which  do  not  feel 
as  you  do  the  religious  arguments  and  the  moral  arguments  which 
are  pressing  upon  you  now.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  should  be 
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doing  wrong  if  I  expressed  to  you  any  very  sanguine  hope  on  the 
matter,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  no  efforts  on  our  part  shall  be 
wanting.  We  will  never  cease  to  press  it  whenever  we  see  an 
opportunity  of  pressing  it  with  effect.  We  will  press  it  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  because  we  believe  that  a  vast  amount  of  human 
happiness  and  misery  depends  upon  the  course  which  these  negotia¬ 
tions  take.  But  the  only  chance  we  have,  I  think,  is  to  proceed 
with  caution  and  circumspection  and  with  a  due  respect  not  only  for 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  other  people,  but  also  with-  a  full 
recognition  of  the  tremendous  extent  of  the  want,  or  rather  craving, 
which  this  particular  traffic  is  meant  to  satisfy.  I  heard  somebody 
say,  I  think  it  was  the  Duke,  that  prohibition  was  the  one  thing 
they  desired,  and  that  any  lesser  result  would  not  satisfy  them.  I 
think  that  you  will  stand  in  your  own  way  and  hinder  your  own 
cause  if  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  that  which  is  impossible — prohibi¬ 
tion — you  neglect  any  opportunity  that  may  offer  itself  of  obtaining 
the  minor,  but  still  effective  results  involved  in  a  high  tariff.  Your 
best  hope  is  by  persuading  the  various  nations  to  impose  a  high  im¬ 
port  duty.  If  you  ask  them  to  prohibit,  you  ask  them  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  incur  a  great  deal  of  unpopularity,  without  obtain¬ 
ing  any  advantage  to  themselves.  If  you  ask  them  to  impose  a  high 
duty  you  offer  them  a  very  substantial  compensation  for  the  trouble 
which  they  take  in  imposing  that  duty.  You  give  them  a  political 
result,  which  is  often  of  very  great  value.  And,  therefore,  if  I  may 
venture  to  offer  counsel  to  those  who  conduct  this  movement, 
without  asking  them  in  the  least  degree  to  recede  from  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  right  principle  in  the  matter,  I  should  urge  them 
to  press  upon  the  Governments,  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity, 
at  home  and  abroad,  rather  the  importance  of  weighting  this  traffic 
with  heavy  duties  than  to  attempt  to  enforce  prohibition.  If  you 
can  weight  it  with  a  weighty  duty,  you  save  from  temptation  to 
drink  precisely  those  who  are  most  exposed  to  it — namely,  those 
who  are  most  poor  and  most  uneducated,  and  you  leave  within  the 
range  of  temptation  those  who  are  the  best  able  to  resist  it — namely, 
those  who  are  the  most  well-to-do  in  the  world.  I  hope  that  in  this 
direction  we  may  from  time  to  time  be  able  to  achieve  some  good. 
It  may  be  that  as  the  evils  of  this  terrible  traffic  are  more  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  rulers  in  various  countries,  we  may  do  more 
than  this,  but  it  will  be  a  moral  conquest  of  the  highest  value,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  means  by  which  all  moral  conquests  are  achieved 
that  this  great  end  can  be  attained. — The  Times ,  15th  Dec.  1888. 


The  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (Lord 
Knutsford). 

In  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords ,  on  March  5th,  1888. 

“  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  fully  alive  to  the  terrible  mis¬ 
chief  created  by  the  importation  and  sale  to  the  natives  of  spirituous 
liquots,” 
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RESOLUTION  OF  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

April  24th,  1888. 

The  following  Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  April  24th,  1888 : — 

••  That  this  House,  having  regard  to  the  disastrous  physical  and  moral  effects  of 
the  liquor  traffic  among  uncivilised  races,  as  well  as  the  injury  it  inflicts  on  legiti¬ 
mate  commerce,  doth  cordially  support  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Government  in 
their  endeavour  to  suppress  the  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors  in  all  native  territories 
under  their  influence  and  control.” 


The  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES 

(Baron  H.  de  Worms). 

In  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  24 th,  1888. 

“  That  the  Government  were  fully  alive  to  the  special  duty  which 
devolved  upon  them  of  protecting  those  who  could  not  protect 
themselves,  and  of  averting  the  terrible  evils  which  unfortunately 
civilisation  has  too  often  brought  in  its  train  upon  uncivilised  races, 
and  which  did  so  much  in  this  country  to  swell  the  long  roll  of 
pauperism  and  crime.” 


MR.  JOSEPH  THOMSON,  F.R.G.S. 

“  Manchester  Geographical  Magazine ,”  January  27 th,  1886. 

“  In  the  notorious  gin  trade,  however,  lies  a  still  greater  evil.  It 
is  indeed  a  scandal  and  a  shame,  well  worthy  to  be  classed  with  the 
detested  slave  trade,  in  which  we  had  ourselves  ever  so  prominent  a 
part.  The  appetite  for  it  increases  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  desire 
for  better  things,  and  to  our  shame,  be  it  said,  we  are  ever  ready  to 
supply  the  victims  to  the  utmost,  driving  them  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  slough  of  depravity,  ruining  them  body  and  soul.' 


In  an  Address  at  Manchester ,  May  18 th,  1887. 

“  Let  us  for  a  moment  lay  aside  questions  of  Christian  morality, 
and  ask  ourselves  if  this  trade  in  spirits  can  be  a  paying  one.  . 
Looked  at  superficially,  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  doubting 
that  to  raise  a  paying  trade  rapidly,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  like 
spirits  .  But  let  us  ask,  “  Is  it  a  trade  which  will  continue  to 
-row  >  Will  it  pay  in  the  long  run  ?  Will  commerce  thrive  and 
branch  out  ?  Will  the  country  flourish  under  such  a  system  ? 
To  these  questions  I  answer  emphatically  :  No !  a  thousand  times 
no  1  A  trade  which  commences  with  gin  will  continue  with  gin  and 
will  end  with  gin.  .  .  Industry  and  thrift  cannot  be  found  in 

such  company,  and  with  the  absence  of  these,  there  can  be  no  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  riches  of  the  country.  .  . 

In  these  facts  lies  the  secret  of  the  astoundingly  small  progress  our 
West  Coast  Settlements  have  made  through  all  the  long  period  they 
have  been  in  our  hands. 


H 

The  Late  CAPTAIN  CAMERON,  R.N.,  C.B.,  DCL. 

(Canterbury  Diocesan  Conference.) 

“  An  African  is  addicted  to  getting  drunk  whenever  he  has  the 
chance,  and  some  of  the  chiefs  are  able  to  be  constantly  drunk.  On 
the  West  Coast,  gin  is  imported  from  Hamburg;  this  gin  is  not 
only  spirit,  but  absolute  poison.  On  the  West  Coast  every  native 
shopkeeper  can  obtain  a  licence  to  sell  spirits  by  paying  so  much 
money,  and  most  of  the  inland  villages  are  full  of  shebeens.  At  the 
Cape  is  manufactured  what  is  called  ‘  Cape  Smoke,’  a  vile  spirit 
which  is  eating  the  heart  out  of  some  of  the  native  races.  On  the 
East  Coast,  the  Portuguese  trade  bad  spirits  to  the  natives.  The 
Mohammedans  not  only  trade  bad  spirits,  but  have  taught  the 
natives  to  distil  a  spirit  they  call  brandy.” 


WEST  AFRICA. 

The  Late  SIR  RICHARD  BURTON, 

The  Great  African  Traveller ,  in  his  work  on  Abbeohuta ,  after  speaking  of 
the  ravages  caused  along  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  by  the  rum ,  says  : 

“  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  if  the  slave  trade  were  revived  with 
all  its  horrors,  and  Africa  could  get  rid  of  the  white  man  with  the 
gunpowder  and  rum  which  he  has  introduced,  Africa  would  be  a 
gainer  by  the  exchange.” 


MR.  W.  C.  BETTS, 

(One  of  the  principal  Native  Liquor  Traders  in  Sierra  Leone). 

Wilbcrforcc  Hall,  Free  Town ,  gth  December,  1887. 

“  I  am  myself  a  large  dealer  in  spirituous  liquors;  I  have  on  the 
road  now  thousands  of  gallons  of  rum,  and  several  thousands  of 
demijohns  of  gin,  bound  for  the  Northern  River  Countries,  where  I 
carry  on  the  greater  part  of  my  business.  The  liquor  traffic  destroys 
body  and  soul  together;  such  slaves  have  they  become  to  the  white 
man's  rum  and  gin.  Rum  and  gin  are  their  incessant  demand  and 
cry.  The  traffic  has  so  debased  them  that  everywhere  they  neglect 
their  own  comfort." 

The  REV.  W.  ALLAN,  D.D., 

Vicar  of  Bungay,  Suffolk ,  who  visited  the  Church  Missionary 
Stations  in  Sierra  Leone ,  Lagos,  Abbeokuta,  and  the  Niger  Delta  in  1888. 

“  What  I  saw  on  every  portion  of  my  journey, when  on  shore,  and 
more  especially  when  going  up  into  the  interior,  to  Abbeokuta,  made 
my  heart  ache  within  me.  Liquor  in  bottles  met  my  eyes  on  all 
sides ;  warehouses  of  prodigious  size,  filled  with  intoxicating  and 
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murderous  drink  ;  canoes  heavily  laden  with  demijohns  of  rum ;  the 
green  boxes  in  which  the  gin -is  packed,  here,  there,  and  everywhere; 
the  roads  wherever  I  went,  and  the  bush  which  borders  the  road, 
strewn  not  only  with  gin  bottles,'  blit1  with  capacious  glass  jars, 
enclosed  in  wickerwork,  which  are  used  for  rum,  and  which,  if  it 
were  not  for  their  infinite  multitude,  would  be  really  valuable,  but 
which,  by  reason  of  their  myriads,  are  treated  as  worthless.,  Not 
only  the  streets  of  towns,  the  main  thoroughfares  and  waterways, 
like  those  from  Lagos  to  Abbeokuta,  but  the  by-paths  leading  to 
distant  villages,  all  testify  to  the  awful,  gigantic,  and  ever-growing 
proportions  of  this  iniquitous  and  brutalising. traffic...  The  very  soil 
of  Abbeotuka  seems  to  consist  of  bottles,  and  in  one  place  which  I 
visited,  Afarjupa,  even  the  House  of  God  might  be  said  to  reek  of 
liquor,  for  the  C.M.S.  Secretary,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wood,  on  a  previous 
visit  had  found  the  native  church  seated  entirely  with  gin  boxes.” 

SIR  ALFRED  MALONEY,  K.C.M.G., 

Late  Governor  of  Lagos. 

Blue  Book,  C.  5563,  November,  1888. 

“  This  uncontrolled  sale  has,  it  is  too  visible,  a  very  degrading 
and  degenerate  effect  on  the  Aborigines. 

MALIKI, 

Emir  of  NupL 

To  the  late  Right  Reverend  BISHOP  CROWTHER. 

“  Salute  Crowther,  the  great  Christian  Minister.  After  salutation, 
please  tell  him  he  is  a  father  to  us  in  this  land ;  anything  he  sees  will 
injure  us  in  all  this  land  he  would  not  like  it.  This  we  know 
perfectly  well. 

“  The  matter  about  which  I  am  speaking  with  my  mouth,  write 
it ;  it  is  as  if  it  is  done  by  my  hand  ;  it  is  not  a  long  matter  ;  it  is 
about  rum.  Rum,  rum,  rum,  it  has  ruined  my  country ;  it  has 
ruined  my  people ;  it  has  made  my  people  become  mad. 

“  I  have  given  a  law  that  no  one  dares  buy  or  sell  it  :  and  anyone 
who  is  found  selling  it,  his  house  is  to  be  plundered ;  anyone  found 
drunk  is  to  be  killed. 

“  I  have  told  all  the  Christian  traders  that  I  agree  to  everything 
for  trade  except  rum.  I  have  told  Mr.  McIntosh’s  people  to  say,  the 
rum  remaining  with  them  must  be  returned  down  the  river. 

“  Tell  Crowther,  the  Great  Christian  Minister,  that  he  is  our 
father.  I  beg  you  don’t  forget  this  writing,- because  we  all  beg  that 
he  should  beg  the  great  priests  that  they  should  beg  the  English 
Queen  to  prevent  the  bringing  of  rum  into  this  land.  For  God  and  the 
prophet’s  sake,  for  God  and  the  prophet  His  messenger’s  sake,  he 
must  help  us  in  this  matter,  that  of  rum.  We  all  have  confidence 
in  him  ;  he  must  not  leave  our  country  to  be  spoiled  by  rum.  Tell  him, 
may  God  bless  him  in  his  work ;  this  is  the  mouth  word  from  Maliki 
the  Emir  or  Nupe. 


REV.  JAMES  JOHNSON, 

Native  Clergyman  of  Lagos. 

Conference  Room  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Friday,  April  i st,  1887. 

“  I  believe  that  this  rum  trade  is  the  very  death  of  commerce  itself. 
The  people  are  brutalised  and  demoralised  ;  and  how  can  they  have 
an  appetite  for  wholesome  commerce  ? 

“  The  slave  trade  has  been  to  Africa  a  great  evil,  but  the  evils  of 
the  rum  trade  are  far  worse.  I  would  rather  my  countrymen  were 
in  slavery  and  being  worked  hard,  and  kept  away  from  the  drink, 
than  that  the  drink  should  be  let  loose  upon  them. 

“  The  liquor  imported  into  these  colonies  has  risen  from  a  few 
hundred  thousand  gallons  to  1,231,000  gallons  yearly,  of  which  some¬ 
thing  like  1,205,760  is  what  is  known  as  ‘trade  gin  and  rum,’  vile, 
destructive  stuff.  In  the  Town  of  Lagos,  with  35,000  population, 
there  are  fifty  licensed  houses.” 

REV.  PHILIP  DAVIES. 

Baptist  Missionary  to  the  Congo. 

New  Town  Hall,  Reading.  November  19th,  1888. 

“  One  has  only  to  travel  down  the  African  coast,  and  go  ashore  at 
the  different  ports,  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
traffic.  The  great  factor  in  maintaining  the  liquor  trade  is  that  a 
shillingsworth  of  spirits  has  far  more  purchasing  power  than  a 
shillingsworth  of  either  Manchester  or  Sheffield  goods.  The  vile 
nature  of  the  article  supplied  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  all 
traders  agree  in  regarding  the  white  man  as  doomed  who  carries  his 
taste  for  intoxicating  liquors  so  far  as  to  indulge  in  the  trade  article 
himself.  At  Watham  Station,  Ngombe,  140  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  where  liquor  can  be  unshipped,  we  are  not  at  present  appreciably 
affected  by  the  liquor  trade,  as  the  high  rates  of  transport  make  it 
more  profitable  to  carry  cloth  and  other  legitimate  articles  up  country, 
but  we  much  fear  for  the  people  when  the  railway  shall  be  com¬ 
pleted,  as  then  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  up  spirits  at  profitable 
rates.  The  chief  reason  for  our  fear  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tribes 
about  us,  as  all  the  tribes  that  I  know  or  have  heard  anything  of  in 
the  interior,  are  drunkards  to  a  man.” 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  BISHOP  OF  ZULULAND. 

Westminster  Town  Hall,  July  nth,  1888. 

“  That  the  natives  in  his  diocese  were  children,  and  ought  to  be 
treated  as  such.  They  would  be  deeply  thankful  in  South  and  South- 
East  Africa  if  this  Association  would  help  them  in  bringing  to  bear 
upon  the  authorities  who  ruled  them,  strong  pressure  to  make  them 
give  protection  when  it  was  sought.” 


SIR  M.  H.  GALLWEY,  R.C'.IVt.G., 

Chief  Justice  of  Natal. 

Blue  Book,  C.  5563,  November,  1888. 

“  I  have  only  to  add  that,  so  long  as  there  are  canteens  at  short 
intervals  along  the  roads  traversing  the  country  districts  of  this 
Colony,  and  coolies  are  allowed  unrestricted  liberty  in  purchasing 
intoxicating  liquors  (in  which  they  afterwards  traffic  with  Natives), 
it  is  impossible  for  the  laws  regulating  the  supply  of  liquor  to 
Natives  to  be  carried  into  full  effect,  especially  as  there  is  practically 
no  police  supervision  over  the  roadside  places  of  entertainment  in 
rural  districts,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  are  so  apathetic  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.” 


KHAMA. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bamangwate,  in  his  appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  Representative 
in  Bechuanaland,  Sir  Sydney  Sheppard. 

“  Scottish  Leader ,”  November  yd,  1888. 

“  Your  Honour  will  permit  me  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  the  same 
thing  to  offer  my  country  to  Her  Majesty  to  be  occupied  by  English 
settlers,  Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  governed  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Ministers,  and  to  allow  men  of  worthless  and  unscrupulous  character 
to  come  outside  of  all  Governments  and  occupy  my  country,  and 
put  up  their  drink  canteens,  and  flood  my  country  with  their  drink, 
after  all  the  long  struggle  I  have  made  against  it,  withstanding  my 
people  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  and  just  when  they  have  themselves 
come  to  see  how  great  a  salvation  my  drink  laws  have  proved  to  be. 
It  were  better  for  me  that  I  should  lose  my  country  than  that  it 
should  be  flooded  with  drink.  But  to  fight  against  drink  is  to  fight 
against  demons,  and  not  against  men.  I  dread  the  white  man  s 
drink  more  than  all  the  assegais  of  the  Matabele  which  kill  mens 
bodies,  and  it  is  quickly  over,  but  drink  puts  devils  into  men  and 
destroys  both  their  souls  and  their  bodies  for  ever.  Its  wounds 
never  heal.  I  pray  your  Honour  never  asks  me  to  open  a  little  door 
to  the  drink.” 

BRIG.-GEN.  SIR  CHARLES  WARREN,  G.C.M.G. 

Conference,  Oxford  Diocesan  Branch  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society,  25 th  October,  1886. 

“  There  are  many  thousands  of  natives  who  have  been  reduced  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  poverty  and  an  early  death  by  the  drink  traffic 
which  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  laws  of  this  nation.  By  our 
laws  we  force  the  drink  on  their  territories,  which  was  disallowed 
under  their  own  laws.  That  is  an  absolute  fact  which  I  have  often 
brought  to  the  notice  of  those  in  authority.” 


REV.  HORACE  WALLER,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

Companion  of  Livingstone. 

“  Trafficking  in  Liquor  with  the  Natives  of  Africa ,”  January,  1887. 

“  The  Dutch  and  English  Governments  in  South  Africa  have 
witnessed  the  extirpation  of  some  tribes  entirely,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Hottentots,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  name  ‘  brandy  ’  as  the 
agent  here.  Blue  books,  native  journals,  the  testimony  of  mission¬ 
aries  are  once  more  laid  under  tribute,  and  we  have  the  same  sicken¬ 
ing  trail  of  demoralisation,  disease,  and  death  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  civilising  influence  of  alcohol.” 

REV.  J.  HQFMEYER, 

Senior  Professor  of  the  Theological  College  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  South  A  frica. 

British  and  Colonial  Temperance  Congress,  London,  July,  1886. 

“  The  white  man  has  taught  them  to  drink  brandy,  both  by  his 
own  drinking  habits  and  by  introducing  it  as  an  article  of  trade 
among  them.  It  is  a  colonial  article,  made  worse  by  adulteration, 
and  possessing  the  power  of  exciting  the  evil  passions  and  changing 
the  man  into  a  demon,  vastly  surpassing  that  of  the  native  beer. 
Traders  of  the  lower  sort  and  licensed  liquor  dealers  have  been,  and 
still  are,  the  means  of  inflicting  an  unspeakable  amount  of  misery 
upon  the  natives.  If  they  give  themselves  to  drinking  brandy,  the 
craving  for  it  soon  becomes  uncontrollable. 

“  In  a  short  time  all  their  cattle  are  sold  for  the  purpose  of  pur¬ 
chasing  brandy ;  they  then  become  thieves,  sinking  to  even  deeper 
depths,  lose  health  and  strength,  and  miserably  die.  The  drink  traffic 
in  South  Africa  means  ruin  and  death  to  the  natives.” 


MADAGASCAR. 

REV.  W.  H.  LITTLE, 

Missionary  ( S.P.G .)  Madagascar. 

British  and  Colonial  Temperance  Congress ,  July,  18S6. 

“  The  stuff  ( i.e the  damaged  spirit  of  the  Christian  Colony  of 
Mauritius)  was  taken  down  to  Tamatave  to  be  bartered  for  Malagasy 
native  produce.  The  native  villages  soon  became  scenes  of  fright¬ 
ful  havoc  and  misery.  The  crime  of  the  island  rose  in  one  short 
year  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  a  height  too  fearful  to  record.  Like  a 
pestilence,  the  rum  of  Mauritius  flowed  along  the  public  way  and 
up  the  country,  till  it  invaded  the  capital,  Antananarivo,  200  miles 
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from  the  coast.  The  Native  Government  was  seized  with  conster¬ 
nation.” 

In  interviews  which  the  Hon.  Secretary  had  with  the  Bishop  of 
Mauritius  and  Officials  of  the  Island  when  in  England,  it  was  found 
that  nothing  at  present  could  be  done  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
the  damaged  Mauritius  rum  into  Madagascar.  One  official  stated 
that  the  only  way  to  stop  or  affect  the  importation  was  to  get  the 
present  capitulations  now  in  force  altered,  which  at  the  moment 
seemed  impossible  on  account  of  international  jealousies. 


MR.  W.  S.  CAINE,  M.P. 

Princes  Hall,  March  30 th,  1887. 

“  The  native  races  of  Egypt  are  being  demoralised.  .  .  I  went 

to  the  Khedive  about  it.  ...  He  said  that  he  had  viewed  with 
grief  and  shame  the  increase  of  public-houses  in  Cairo  and  Egypt, 
since  the  British  army  of  occupation  came.  He  said  he  should  like 
to  prohibit  the  sale  altogether.  He  was  a  prohibitionist.  His 
religion  told  him  to  be  so  ;  it  was  an  article  of  his  creed.  He  said, 
<  I  am  powerless.’  I  said,  ‘  Why  ?  ’  He  replied,  ‘  There  are  capi¬ 
tulations  or  agreements  which  have  been  entered  into  between  the 
Turkish  Government  and  other  Powers  for  the  protection  of 
European  traders,  and  under  these  capitulations  this  liquor  is  forced 
upon  them  to  sell  without  control,  and  so  cheap  that  you  would 
hardly  credit  me  if  I  gave  you  the  price.’  They  import  cheap 
spirits  from  Hamburg  with  a  duty  of  9  per  cent. ;  and  you  can  get 
drunk  for  2^d.,  and  some  of  the  natives  for  less.” 


MOROCOO. 

The  Committee  are  glad  to  report  that  Mr.  Alfred  Morasso,  the 
Editor  of  a  Morocco  paper,  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  corres¬ 
pondent  for  Morocco.  They  deeply  regret  that  up  to  the  present 
time  no  advance  has  been  made  in  Morocco  to  replace  the  present 
independent,  and  often  conflicting,  authority  of  the  fourteen  flags 
represented  at  Tangier.  Under  the  convention  of  1880,  the  native 
authority  has  no  power  to  regulate  the  liquor  traffic,  or  to  impose 
any  check  upon  the  continual  extension  of  drinking  booths  and  wine 
shops.  Mr.  Henry  Gurney,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  and  a 
frequent  traveller  in  Morocco,  and  Mr.  Ion  Perdicaris,  another 
member  of  the  Committee  and  a  resident  in  Tangier,  have  from 
time  to  time  given  information  as  to  the  evils  of  the  traffic,  which  is 
carried  on  against  the  wishes  of  the  Sultan.  The  Committee  have 
moved  in  the  matter  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  proposed  a  joint 
or  collective  consular  authority,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
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THE  UST ZEE "W  HEBRIDES 
AND  ISLANDS  OF  THE  WESTERN  PACIFIC. 

The  Committee  have  for  several  years  past  had  under  their  con¬ 
sideration  the  question  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  these  islands,  and  from 
time  to  time  have  made  representations  to  the  various  authorities 
concerned.  In  June  and  December  of  1892,  Blue  Books  were  pub¬ 
lished  with  regard  to  the  Kanaka  labour  traffic,  which  also  contained' 
much  information  with  reference  to  the  liquor  traffic,  and  admissions 
from  officials  of  the  Queensland  Government  of  breaches  of  the 
liquor  laws,  with  statements  of  the  disastrous  effect  of  such  irregu¬ 
larities  upon  the  natives.  The  Committee  felt  that  an  opportune 
time  had  again  occurred  for  moving  in  th^e  matter.  Availing  them¬ 
selves  of  information  laid  before  them  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paton,  who 
for  thirty-five  years  has  laboured  as  a  missionary  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  a  memorial  was  prepared  and  signed  by  their  President, 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  presented  to  Lord  Rosebery,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Times  and  other  papers. 

The  Committee  are  most  anxious  that  this  subject  shall  not  be 
dropped,  and  are  prepared  to  take  further  action  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

The  question  is  much  complicated.  All  matters  of  an  inter¬ 
national  character  require  very  careful  handling,  but  the  Committee 
are  most  hopeful  that  by  judicious  perseverance  they  may  eventually 
succeed  in  their  efforts  in  this  direction. 


ALASKA  _A_TTID  THE  1ST ORTH- 
WEST  OH1  C^-ISTJLIDJL. 

Extract  from  letter  of  Bishop  Bompas  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs ,  dated  St.  John's  M'ssion,  May,  1893. 

“  I  think  it  right  to  inform  you  of  the  danger  to  which  the  Indians 
of  the  neighbourhood  are  now  exposed  of  complete  demoralisation 
for  want  of  any  police  restraint  upon  the  free  and  open  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  among  them. 

“  About  200  miners  have  passed  the  present  winter  in  this  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  in  British  territory.  The  Indians  have  learnt  from 
them  how  to  make  whisky  for  themselves,  and  there  has  been 
drunkenness  of  Whites  and  Indians,  together  with  much  danger  of 
the  use  of  firearms. 

••  Had  blood  been  shed  either  of  the  Whites  or  the  Indians,  there 
might  have  been  an  end  to  the  peace  and  goodwill  now  happily  sub¬ 
sisting  between  the  races. 

“  There  is  no  Government  authority  of  any  sort  here,  either  on 
the  British  or  American  side.  The  miners,  however,  in  their  own 
meetings  enforce  law  and  order,  except  in  the  matter  of  drink.  The 
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miners  made  some  attempt  at  first  to  restrain  the  drinking  among 
the  Indians,  but  not  efficiently. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  miners  would  support  the 
police  in  enforcing  sobriety  among  the  Indians,  as  conducive  to  their 
■own  protection.  There  might  be  more  difficulty  in  checking  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  drink  among  the  Whites,  and  some 
Licenses  or  Permits  might  have  to  be  given. 

“  There  seems  to  be  at  present  no  jealousy  of  race  between  the 
English  and  American  miners  here,  and  I  cannot  suppose  that  the 
American  Government  would  raise  any  obstacle  to  Canadian  police 
being  sent  hither  through  American  territory.  The  step  would,  in 
fact,  be  in  the  interest  of  the  American  citizens,  who  are  most 
numerous  here. 

“It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  remove  offenders  hence  else¬ 
where  for  punishment,  so  that  not  only  police,  but  also  magistrate 
and  jail  appear  called  for.” 


REMEDIES  TRIED. 


CONGO  PUEE  STATE 

HIGH  LICENCE. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Congo  Free  State  of  the  17th  December,  1887, 
every  person  trafficking  in  spirituous  liquors  with  the  natives  must 
be  licensed,  and  pay  an  annual  licence  fee  of  2,000  francs  for  each 
establishment,  and  5,000  francs  for  each  boat  used  in  the  traffic. 
The  penalty  for  selling  without  a  licence  in  a  building  was  20,000 
francs,  in  a  boat  50,000.  Short  of  actual  prohibition,  the  heavy 
licence  fees  were,  perhaps,  the  most  available  means  for  bringing 
the  traffic  within  narrower  bounds. 

CAPE  OIF1  GOOD  PIOPE. 

RESTRICTION  TO  NATIVES. 

“  No  spirits  shall  be  sold  to  any  Native,  unless  he  shall  produce  a 
permit  signed  by  a  magistrate,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  field-cornet, 
authorising  the  bearer  of  the  permit  to  obtain  a  specified  quantity  of 
such  spirits.  The  permit  to  be  handed  over  to  the  dealer,  who  shall 
transmit  the  same  at  the  end  of  every  quarter  to  the  magistrate  of 
the  district  in  which  he  resides.”  A  breach  of  this  law  is  punished 
by  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £\o,  or  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months.  Nothing 
contained  in  these  regulations  applies  to  the  drink  called  “  Kaffir 
beer.” — Blue  Booh ,  C.  5563,  November,  1888. 
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BRITISH  HEOTTTT^ISr^.IT^ISrX3. 
PROHIBITION  TO  NATIVES. 

“  Whoever  shall  sell,  exchange,  give  to,  or  procure  for  any  native 
in  British  Bechuanaland  any  wine,  or  spirituous,  or  partly  spirituous 
liquor  in  any  quantity  whatever,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  fifty  pounds  sterling,  and  in  default  of  payment  to  im¬ 
prisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
six  months,  provided  the  liquor  so  supplied  or  procured  was  not 
bond  fide  supplied  or  procured  for  medicinal  purposes ;  and  provided,, 
further  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  use, 
sale,  exchange,  or  supplying  of  Kaffir  beer  by  the  native  producer 
thereof,  or  to  beer  or  ginger  beer,  or  the  like  liquor  ;  but  if  any  wine 
or  spirits  are  mixed  with  such  drinks,  the  provisions  of  ihis  section 
shall  not  apply. 

“The  word  ‘native’  means  any  aboriginal  native  belonging  to 
any  native  tribe,  and  includes  half-castes  and  all  persons  of  mixed 
race  living  as  members  of  any  native  community,  tribe,  kraal,  or 
location.” — Blue  Book,  C.  5563,  November ,  1888. 

ZTTI_)TTI_i-A_TsriD. 

PROHIBITION  TO  NATIVES. 

In  Zululand,  precisely  the  same  regulations  are  in  force  as  in 
Bechuanaland. 

BASTJTOLAHB. 
PROHIBITION  TO  NATIVES. 

In  Basutoland,  the  sale,  gift,  or  disposal  in  anyway  of  wine,  beer, 
and  spirituous  liquor  is  strictly  prohibited.  Any  person  convicted 
thereof  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £ 20  for  the  first  offence,  and 
£\o  for  the  second  offence.  So  that  the  last  report  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1887,  was — ‘  the  drink  traffic  here  has  ceased  to 
exist.” 

"  A  considerable  illicit  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  in  this  territory,  but  it  has 
now  been  almost  entirely  suppressed. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  the  prohibition  of  traffic  in  liquor  has  had  a  most  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  upon  the  people  of  this  country." — Colonel  J.  M.  Clarke,  Resident 
Commissioner,  April  13 /// ,  188S. 

“  What  the  state  of  affairs  in  Basutoland  was  six  months  ago  is  very  well  known 
(prior  to  total  prohibition).  '  Drunken  Basutoland  '  !  ‘  Riotous  Basutoland  ' !  has 
been  the  common  talk  of  all  who  take  any  interest  in  its  future.  From  Caledon 
to  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Mountains  brandy  had  become  a  curse,  under  which 
individuals,  families,  and  the  whole  tribe  were  crushed  without  any  visible  hope  of 
rescue 

"  And  yet,  incredible  as  it  may  look,  matters  have  suddenly  taken  a  new  turn. 
Our  chiefs  had  all  become  '  total  abstainers,’  and  use  now  their  great  influence  to 
oblige  their  subordinates  to  renounce  strong  drinks.  .  .  .  What  is  to  happen 
in  coming  days  no  one  knows.  But  this  we  do  know,  that  six  months  of  temper¬ 
ance  is  a  wonderful  achievement ;  that,  to  the  present  time,  no  sign  of  an  impen¬ 
ding  relapse  of  the  Basutos  into  drunkenness  is  to  be  discerned  ;  and  that,  with 
God  s  help,  what  seems  now  to  be  a  temporary  lull  may  become  the  normal  and 
definite  state  of  the  tribe." — Christian  Express,  South  Africa,  12th  February, 
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It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Committee  observes  that  there  has 
been  since  the  above  was  written  a  great  increase  in  drinking  among 
the  natives.  In  a  recent  “  Blue  Book,”  published  June,  1893,  various 
Government  officials  report  that  brandy  smuggling  has  obtained 
along  the  Orange  Free  State  Border,  resulting  in  drunken  fights  and 
convictions  for  homicide. 

His  Excellency,  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Henry  Loch,  in 
writing  to  his  honour  the  Acting  Resident  Commissioner,  Basuto¬ 
land,  says : — 

"  I  desire  also  that  attention  maybe  called  to  the  increased  smuggling  of  liquor, 
and  that  the  co-operation  of  all  the  chiefs  and  people  are  invited  to  assist  in  the 
suppression  of  an  evil  which,  if  not  checked,  will  bring  about  the  moral  and  physical1 
destruction  of  the  Basuto  nation." 

The  Committee  have  memorialised  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  this  matter,  and  have  received  the 
following  reply  addressed  to  their  President,  the  Duke  of 
Westminster : — 

Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street,  May,  1894. 

"  My  dear  Westminster, — I  thank  you  for  your  note  of  25th  April,  enclosing  a 
memorial  from  the  Native  Races  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  United  Committee  relating 
to  the  smuggling  of  brandy  across  the  frontier  which  divides  Basutoland  from  the 
Orange  Free  State.  I  think  that,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Memorial,  the 
Committee  have  misunderstood  what  was  said  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  in  a 
former  report  as  to  the  liquor  traffic  having  ceased  to  exist  in  Basutoland.  This, 
I  apprehend,  can  only  be  taken  to  apply  to  the  internal  traffic,  and  is,  I  believe, 
equally  true  now.  The  enclosures  to  that  and  other  reports  of  the  same  period 
show  that  the  illicit  trade  across  the  border  was  not  then  extinct,  and  our  impres¬ 
sion  here  is  that  it  has  never  been  extinct,  although,  undoubtedly,  it  was  formerly 
less  of  a  trouble  than  it  is  now.  Since  the  period  at  which  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
wrote  things  have  been  greatly  changed  in  South  Africa,  owing  to  the  development 
of  mineral  enterprise  and  the  great  demand  for  native  labour  in  mines  and  on 
public  works.  This  state  of  prosperity  has  lessened  our  troubles  in  one  direction, 
namely,  those  troubles  which  were  due  to  land  hunger,  but  has  increased  them  in 
another,  namely,  those  arising  from  the  possession  of  money,  and  we  shall  have  a 
hard  task  in  getting  the  Basutos  back  to  the  happy  level  of  1886  and  1887.  But 
you  may  rely  on  me  that  nothing  I  can  properly  do  to  lessen  the  evil  shall  be 
wanting.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Memorial  does  not  lay  blame  on  our  officers, 
and  seems  to  recognise  the  very  loyal  co-operation  which  we  have  all  along 
received  from  the  authorities  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  On  receipt  of  your  note 
I  lost  no  time  in  conferring  with  Sir  Henry  Loch,  who,  as  you  know,  is  here  on 
leave.  He  tells  me  that  his  attention  has  been  anxiously  directed  to  the  statements, 
quoted  in  the  Memorial,  and  that  he  has  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Lagden, 
an  active  and  intelligent  officer,  who  is  now'  acting  as  Resident  Commissioner  in 
Basutoland,  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  of  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  Basuto  Chiefs  to  him  at  Capetown  he  gave  them  a  1  talking  to,’  which  I  hope 
will  do  good,  as  the  co-operation  of  the  natives  is  a  most  important  factor  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  chances  of  improvement.  You  will  excuse  me  from  entering  inta 
detail  as  to  any  further  action  which  I  and  Sir  Henry  Loch  may  contemplate, 
because  you  will,  no  doubt,  understand  that  a  premature  public  indication  of  my 
intentions  might  tend  to  defeat  their  accomplishment. — With  an  assurance  of  my 
sympathy  for  the  aims  of  your  Committee,  believe  me  to  remain,  my  dear 
Westminster,  yours  very  faithfully, 

'•  Ripon." 


ROYAL.  INTO-EEL  TERRITORY. 

RESTRICTION  TO  NATIVES. 

On  the  granting  of  the  Charter,  heavy  duties  were  at  once  imposed 
■on  spirits,  while  the  duties  on  cottons,  silks,  velvets,  hardware, 
•earthenware,  etc.,  were  fixed  at  the  extremely  low  rate  of  2  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  On  the  29th  April,  1887,  the  Council  were  at  length  in 
a  position  to  prohibit,  by  regulation,  the  importation  of  spirituous 
liquors  into  the  terra  firma  of  the  Benue  regions,  forming  about  one- 
third  of  the  Company's  territories;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  they  pointed  out  the  conditions  under  which,  with  the  aid 
•of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  they  might,  without  offering  strong 
inducements  to  smuggle,  prevent  importation  into  another  third  of 
the  territories. 

The  Company  have  since  this  date  prohibited  the  importation  of 
spirits  into  nineteen-twentieths  of  their  territory,  and  reduced  the 
quantity  imported  into  the  remaining  twentieth  to  about  100,000 
gallons  per  year. 


G-IE  JSTER^_A_I_i  ACT  OUT  TREE 
BRUSSELS  CONPERERCE, 

The  General  Act  of  the  Brussels  African  Conference  was  finally 
ratified  and  came  into  operation  on  April  2nd,  1892,  and  contains  the 
following  provisions  with  respect  to  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  Africa: — 
For  the  whole  of  the  vast  area  in  Africa — one-fifth  part  of  the 
habitable  Globe — within  a  zone  extending  from  20° 
North  latitude  to  22°  South  latitude,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  West  to  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the 
East,  with  Dependencies  comprising  the  adjacent  Islands 
as  far  as  100  sea  miles  from  the  shore,  the  following 
most  stringent  regulations  have  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Powers : — 

“A.  Absolute  prohibition  (Art.  XCI.)  both  as 
regards  the  importation  into  and  manufacture  of 
spirits  in  those  parts  of  the  zone. 

“  (rt)  Where  the  trade  has  not  yet  pene¬ 
trated. 

“  ( b )  Where  the  religious  belief  of  the 
people  is  against  it,  even  if  the  trade 
has  already  penetrated  there. 

“  B.  Toleration  of  an  existing  spirit  trade  with 
compulsory  duly*  along  the  coast  where  the  trade 
already  exists. 


•  At  present  the  duty  is  only  6id.  per  gallon. 
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Not  only  has  the  principle  of  a  duty  been  established  by  this 
Act,  but  the  impost  now  fixed  may  be  revised  after  three 
years  with  a  view  to  raising  it.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
year  the  duty  may  be  submitted  for  revision,  taking  as  a 
basis  the  average  results  produced  by  these  tariffs  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing,  if  possible,  a  minimum  duty  for  the 
whole  extent  of  the  zone  where  the  prohibition  referred 
to  above  (under  A)  is  not  in  force  (Art.  XCII.). 


THE  WORKING  OF  THE  ACT. 

The  following  is  a  precis  of  those  parts  of  the  Official  Report  of 
the  operations  of  the  Brussels  General  Act  of  1 890-91,  which  refer 
to  the  liquor  traffic,  published  by  the  Brussels  Bureau  1893.  “  "as 

been  prepared  by  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Roberts,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

In  submitting,  as  requested  by  the  Committee,  a  Br^els 
summary  of  the  Belgium  Grey-Book  relating  to  what  has  lSg2' 
been  done  towards  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Brussels  Act  of  1893,  as  touching  the  liquor  traffic  in 
Africa,  I  have  the  honour  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  two  special  points  to  which  my  survey 
of  the  documents  has  been  chiefly  directed. 

(i)  The  statement  of  the  Powers,  from  whom  returns 
have,  been  received,  as  to  what  part  of  their  territories  is 
declared  to  be  closed  entirely  to  the  traffic  in  spirituous 
liquors. 

(ii)  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  levy  the  com¬ 
pulsory  15  francs  per  hectolitre  (100  litres),  up  to  50 
degrees  centigrade  duty,  required  by  the  Act  in  places 
already  infected.  (1  litre  =  1*760  pints.) 

2.  I  would  further  premise  that  returns  relating  to  the 
liquor  traffic  have  been  received  apparently  from  only 
sevtin  of  the  seventeen  Powers  who  took  part  and  con¬ 
curred  in  the  decisions  formulated  in  the  Act,  and  these 
returns  vary  much  in  detail  and  fulness. 

,1  It  seems'  convenient  to  record  first  the  action  British 
taken  by  the.  British  Government  in  the  administration  MENT' 
of  the  Act. 

The  first  notification  is  to  the  effect  that  all  the  p.221. 
dominions  of -the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  have 'been  placed  Zanzibar. 
within  “  the  zone  of  prohibition  of  alcoholic  liquors." 

a.  It  should  be  noted  that'  in  this  and  other  similar 
enactments,  permission  is  always  granted  for  the  sale  of 
limited  quantities  of  spirits  for  the  consumption  bf  the 
non-native  population,  for  which  special  and'  restrictive 
licences  are  granted. 
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p.  223. 

p.  222,  &C. 
WlTU,  &C. 


S.  Africa 
ip.  227,  &c. 


•Germany 

p.  7.  &c. 
W. 

Africa. 


-E.  Africa 
p.  68. 


Togo, 
p.  82. 

p.  io6. 


Congo 
:Statb 
p.  142. 

p.  146. 


France 
P-  >52 
Senegal 
French 
Guinea. 

j>.  158,  &c. 

Okock, 
p.  160. 


5.  In  the  same  category  of  prohibition  are  placed 
Witu  up  to  Kiswayu  and  Nyassaland,  and  that  portion 
of  the  Niger  Protectorate  to  the  North  of  the  7th  degree, 
North  latitude. 

Then  follows  a  Proclamation  by  H.  E.  Sir  Henry 
Loch,  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  with  details 
of  the  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  liquors,  including  eau- 
de-cologne,  in  territories  to  the  South  of  the  River  Zam¬ 
besi,  to  West  of  the  Gray,  Tati,  and  Macloustie  Rivers, 
and  of  the  South  African  Republic :  strict  penalties  are 
specified  against  the  sale  of  the  above  to  “  Natives,”  a 
term  including  half-castes,  and  all  of  mixed  race  living  as 
members  of  a  native  community, 

6.  Very  full  details  are  given  by  Germany  of  the 
various  regulations  already  in  force,  restricting  the  sale 
of  spirits  prior  to  1892.  It  was  then  stated  to  be  im¬ 
possible  to  restrain  the  making  of  intoxicants  by  natives 
themselves,  but  a  strict  control  had  for  some  years  been 
enforced  over  the  impost  of  spirits. 

7.  In  August,  1891,  fresh  Regulations  were  passed, 
fixing  a  tax  of  16  pesas  (£  rupee)  per  litre  on  spirits,  ex¬ 
cepting  wine,  beer,  and  vermouth,  and  forbidding  the  sale 
of  spirits  to  natives,  except  for  medicinal  purposes. 

8.  Immediately  on  the  Brussels  Act  coming  into  force, 
the  duty  on  spirits  at  Togo  (and  it  is  inferred  elsewhere) 
was  altered  to  12  marks  (15  francs)  the  hectolitre,  of  50 
centigrades,  the  rate  fixed. 

9.  It  was  also  notified  to  Brussels  that  the  German 
Protectorate  of  West  Africa  is  included  in  the  zone  to 
which  Article  xci  (prohibiting  the  importation  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  spirits)  refers. 

10.  The  importation  and  sale  of  spirits  in  territories 
beyond  the  Inkissi  was  prohibited  from  the  1st  January, 
1891,  as  also  the  manufacture. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  from  a  foot  note  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  duty  on  imported  spirits  was  fixed  as  required 
by  the  Act.  Tables  are  added  of  the  amount  of  spirits 
imported  since  the  Act  came  into  force.' 

11.  It  is  stated  that  a  tax  of  “  consommation  ”  of  30 
francs  per  hectolitre  is  levied  on  spirits  under  65  degrees, 
besides  the-  Gustom-duty  of  60  francs  per  hectolitre  on 
importation,  and  a  further  tax  of  7  per  cent,  on  spirits. 

It  is  observed  that  natives  of  the  Ivory  Coast  are  com¬ 
paratively  sober,  and  that  the  purchase  of  woven  goods 
is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  purchase  of  spirits. 
At  Okock  the  sale  of  spirits  is  said  to  be  insignificant. 
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12.  The  importation  of  spirits  on  the  coast  of  Ras  Italy. 
Casar  is  confined  to  the  ports  of  Massoua  and  Assab ;  EPXy8R%A 
such  imports  elsewhere  are  treated  as  contraband. 

The  compulsory  tax  is  levied  at  the  above  ports. 

Superior  liquors  are  excepted,  but  not  brandy  nor 
absinthe.  The  same  duty  is  imposed  on  spirits  made  in  P  29° 
the  country. 

13.  The  zone  of  prohibition  is  described  as  limited  to  Portugal. 
certain  points  in  Portuguese  Mozambique  and  Guinea,  pp' 

and  a  tax  exceeding  that  fixed  by  the  Act  is  stated  to  be 
imposed  at  Loanda,  Benguella,  and  Mossam6des,  and  in 
Mozambique  and  Guinea.  For  the  Portuguese  Congo 
and  the  Ambrig,  the  prescribed  duty  is  levied. 

14.  In  all  Egyptian  dependencies  beyond  20c  North  Egypt. 
latitude  the  importation  and  manufacture  of  spirits  are  P-  365-6 
prohibited.  At  Suakim,  at  one  time  excepted,  the  sale 

of  spirits  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  their  importation  for 
the  use  of  the  non-native  population  can  only  be  allowed 
under  the  special  permit  of  the  governor  of  the  town, 
when  the  compulsory  duty  is  levied  <?n  them.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  I  have  only  to  remark  that  the , returns  herein  sum¬ 
marised  are  not,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  open  to  objection, 
though  my  digest  of  them  does  not  work  out  as  clearly 
as  I  should  wish. 

Clarence  A.  Roberts. 

27th  Feby.,  1894. 


REmEDlES  PROPOSED. 

1.  — Prohibition  of  the  traffic  where  possible,  and  where  not,  re¬ 
striction  of  extremely  high  licenses,  by  an  International  Convention 
— a  combination  between  Governments — similar  to  that  which  has 
been  signed  for  the  North  Sea  Fisheries,  to  that  of  Brussels,  and  to 
one  which  would  have  been  signed  for  the  islands  of  the  Western 
Pacific  but  for  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  Government  to  join 
the  other  Powers. 

2.  — The  urging  upon-Colonial  Governments  the  duty  of, enforcing 
existing  laws  against  the  sale  of  strong  drink  to  the  aborigines  and 
the  payment  of  wages  in  intoxicating  drinks. 

“  An  international  agreement,  as  has  been  often  advocated,  pro¬ 
hibiting  altogether  the  import  of  liquor,  or  even  in  favour  of  a  high 
uniform  tariff  both  on  imports  and  sale,  would  be  a  very  great  boon  to 
the  natives ,  but  its  success  must  be  dependent  on  the  complete  inter¬ 
national  occupation  of  the  West  African  coast  line,  backed  up  by  a 
fair  revenue  sea  service  to  be  effected  by  steam  craft.’’ — Sir  Alfred 
Maloney ,  K.C.M.G. ,  late  Governor  of  Lagos. 


Edwin  Sears  &  Co.,  Printers,  1  &  10,  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street  E.C. 
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popular  lantern  lectures. 

SEASON,  1894-1895. 

The  fJative  Haees  and  the  *  * 
m  Itiquor  TraTfie  United  Committee 

Have  now  completed  arrangements  for  their  Lantern  Lectures 
for  the  current  season. 

The  views  have  been  in  many  cases  specially  prepared  for  the 
Committee  by  first-class  artists,  and  illustrate  a  subject  of  the 
highest  importance  to  Missionary  and  Temperance  Workers. 

Drink  in  many  Rations. 

OTHIS  LECTURE  deals  with  the  subject  generally  in  all 
*  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  been  given  over  too  times,  in 
different  parts  of  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

man’s  Inhumanity  to  man. 

(a)  The  Enemy  of  the  Gospel. 

(b)  The  Degradation  of  Commerce. 

TffHlS  LECTURE  deals  with  two  special  aspects  of  the 
k  question,  viz. :  The  liquor  traffic  as  a  hindrance  to  Mission¬ 
ary  effort  and  to  legitimate  commerce,  and  includes  many  New 

and  Striking  Views. 

TERMS. 

One  Guinea  each  lecture  in  addition  to  travelling  expenses. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  number  of  lectures  in  a  district  on 
special  terms. 

The  fee  for  these  lectures  goes  towards  the  funds  of  the  Committee. 

Address  Rev  J.  Grant  Mills.  Hon.  Sec..  139.  I’alace  Chambers,  9,  Bridge 
Street.  Westminster,  London,  S.W..or  at  the  Committee’s  Stall,  Ecclesiastical 
Art  Exhibition,  during  the  Congress  at  Exeter. 

Telegraphic  Address  Natives.  Palatable.  London. 
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UNITED  COMMITTEE 


FOR  THE  PRFVF.NTION  OF  THE 

Demoralization  of  Native  Races 

BY  THE 

=  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  = 


Office : 

139,  PALACE  CHAMBERS,  9,  BRIDGE  STREET, 
WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

i  j/s/  March,  /S<pS- 

*ir.c  ir.z'fo,  c&ri 

_ _  _  I  >  I  ♦  I  :  I  ♦ 


Jtae  Race0  and  the  Liquor1  Traffic  Uqited  CorqmittsBE. 


To  the  Hon.  Secretary ,  REV.  J*.  GRANT  MILLS , 
Sir, 


T  have  much  pleasure  in  fonvarding  — 

A  Subscription  £ 

A  Donation  -  -  -  -  £ 


Name _ 

Address . 


Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  made  payable 
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REV.  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  lion.  Sec. 


The  following  Churches  and  Associations  are  represented  upon, 
the  United  Scottish  Committee,  viz. 

Church  of  Scotland. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 

Congregational  Church. 

Evangelical  Union  Church. 

Gospel  Temperance  Union. 

Good  Templars  and  Scottish  Temperance  League. 

Scottish  Permissive  Bill  Association. 

Edinburgh  Band  of  Hope  Union. 


REPORT  OF  THE 


ignited  gcottidh  Committee  on  JJative  -Raced  and  the 
liquor  traffic  for  1894-5. 


The  Scottish  United  Committee  on  Native  Races  and  the  Liquor 
Traffic  has  continued  during  the  past  year  to  keep  watch  over  the 
interests  of  the  cause  in  Scotland,  and  to  direct  attention,  through 
the  Church  Courts  and  otherwise,  to  what  needs  to  be  done. 

As  a  result  of  such  action,  public  opinion  has  been  ripened  and 
representations  addressed  to  Government  and  Parliament  from 
various  quarters. 

At  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Executive  of  our  Committee,  held  on 
April  9th,  1895,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  support  the  action  of 
the  London  Committee  in  the  direction  indicated  in  Sir  George 
Goldie’s  statement  to  the  Committee  in  February.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  having  the  matter  brought  before  the  Synod  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  General  Assemblies  of  the 
Established  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  all  hold  their 
annual  meetings  in  May.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  the  Scottish  Churches  will  be  unanimous  in 
supporting  the  action  of  the  London  Committee  by  memorials  to 
Government  and  Parliament  and  in  other  suitable  ways. 

In  name  of  the  Committee, 

D.  DOUGLAS  BANNERMAN,  D.D., 

Chairman. 


April  1895. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT, 

1895. 


presenting  their  Eighth  Annual  Report  the  Committee 
desire  to  express  their  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Almighty- 
God  for  the  results  which  have  been  attained  during 
the  past  year,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  within 
the  next  two  years,  before  the  final  revision  of  the  Brussels 
General  Act  of  1890-91,  very  considerable  alterations  will  have  been 
made  in  the  provisions  of  the  Act  by  the  enactment  of  total  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Africa.  The  Committee  regret  that 
the  powers  have  not  this  year  availed  themselves  of  the  optional 
clause  in  the  Act,  by  which  the  duty  on  liquor  imported  into  the 
coast  territories  might  have  been  raised,  but  they  have  been  much 
encouraged  by  an  article  under  the  title  “The  Colonies,”  which 
appeared  in  The  Times  of  March  4th.  The  article  urges  that  the 
time  seems  to  have  come  in  which  the  spirit  trade  with  natives 
should  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  trade  in  slaves,  and 
recommends  the  remedies,  prohibition  and  high  license,  which  have 
been  persistently  advocated  by  the  United  Committee  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

This  opinion  was  emphatically  endorsed  by  the  Royal  Niger 
Company,  through  their  Governor,  Sir  George  Taubman  Goldie,  in  a 
statement  made  to  the  Committee  on  the  27th  February  last,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  also  said — “  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if 


your  Committee  wish  to  do  effective  work  in  this  direction,  the  time 
has  arrived  for  making  a  special  effort  both  at  home  and  abroad.  ’ 

The  Committee  have  taken  steps  to  bring  the  matter  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  before  the  Home  and  Foreign  Governments 
and  before  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

They  are  also  in  correspondence  with  influential  people  on  the 
Continent,  and  have  issued  the  following  list  of  questions,  as  to  the 
working  of  the  Act,  to  numerous  correspondents  in  Africa.  In  this 
latter  work  they  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  various  Missionary 
and  Temperance  Societies. 

1. — Does  the  Brussels  Act  prohibit  the  importation  and  manufacture  of 

diink  in  your  district,  or  impose  a  duty? 

2.  — What  is  the  amount  of  duty  now  levied,  and  how  does  it  compare  with 

the  duty  levied  before  the  ratification  of  the  Act,  2nd  April,  1892? 

3.  — Has  the  importation  of  spirituous  liquors  increased  or  diminished  in 

consequence  of  the  Act  ? 

4.  — Is  the  Act  in  your  opinion  honestly  worked,  or  is  it  to  any  great 

extent  evaded  ? 

5.  — What  is  the  quality  and  price  of  the  drink  supplied  to  the  natives?  Is 

it  paid  for  in  money  or  goods? 

6.  — Is  the  drink  imported  consumed  as  a  beverage,  or  directly  for  the 

purpose  of  intoxication  ? 

7.  — Are  the  natives  themselves  in  favour  of  the  importation  of  the  drink  ? 

Do  they  themselves  manufacture  strong  drink  ? 

8.  — Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  the  amount  of  drink  imported,  the 

country  from  which  it  is  imported,  and  as  to  the  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  the  trade  ? 

9.  — Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  Brussels  Act 

could  be  better  carried  out,  or  do  you  think  the  Act  needs  any 
amendment  ? 

The  Committee  trust  that  their  subscribers  and  friends  will  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  support  the  Committee  at  this  time,  by 
making  their  work  known,  by  supplying  them  with  any  information  on 
the  subject  that  they  may  possess  from  private  and  other  sources,  that 
the  Committee’s  efforts  may  be  crowned  with  success. 

The  Brussels  Act  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  indicating 


the  united  desire  of  17  Powers  to  deal  with  the  question,  and 
although  it  may  not  have  succeeded  fully  in  accomplishing  the 
purpose  designed,  has  been  of  actual  service  in  giving  impetus  and 
authority  to  the  movement.  It  now  remains  for  all  who  have  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow  creatures  at  heart,  be  they  white  or  coloured,  to 
further  unite  in  a  supreme  effort  in  the  same  direction. 

Unfortunately  the  limited  income  of  the  Committee  does  not 
warrant  them  in  putting  into  operation  many  effective  methods  of 
working  ;  this  may  be  remedied,  but  it  must  remain  with  the  public 
to  say  what  the  limitations  of  their  labours  in  the  future  are  to  be. 


WEST  AFRICA. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  accurate  and  authoritative  information, 
the  Committee  have  invited  various  gentlemen  who  are  resident 
in  Western  Africa  to  consult  with  them. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  statements  made  by  these  gentlemen 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  and  service. 

June  13,  The  Rev.  Jabez  Bridge  (a  Wesleyan  Missionary 
l894'  from  Sierra  Leone)  said  that  the  traders  who  were  mainly 
responsible  for  the  importation  of  European  spirits  into 
the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  had  affirmed  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  barter  with  the  natives  without 
intoxicating  drinks. 

The  spirits  imported  were  of  such  an  inferior  quality, 
that  the  natives  in  a  memorial  requested  that  all  spirits 
entering  the  Colony  should  be  prohibited  of  less  strength 
than  20  per  cent,  under  proof.  Mr.  Bridge  stated  that  the 
effect  of  this  seeming  curious  request  would  be,  of 
rendering  the  liquor  too  costly  for  the  natives  to  purchase. 
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June  13,  This  Memorial  was  presented  to  the  Legislative 
lS94‘  Council  of  Sierra  Leone  during  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1893.  The  Memorial  was  referred  from  the  Council  to  a 
special  Committee,  who  reported  that  they  could  not  help 
the  Memorialists  at  that  time.  Since  then  a  change  has 
gradually  [come  over  the  Council,  who  are  now  more 
favourably  disposed. 

The  merchants  contend  that  the  trade  does  not  pay 
them,  and  they  would  rather  do  without  it,  as  it  injured 
other  interests  of  concern  to  them.  The  merchants  had 
stated  that  although  it  might  for  certain  reasons  appear  to 
the  public  to  the  contrary  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their 
sympathies  were  privately  with  the  missionaries  in  their 
efforts  to  restrict  the  traffic. 

The  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  stated  that  his  Diocese 
extended  from  the  Gambia  to  Lagos,  a  distance  of  1500 
miles,  and  included  four  English  colonies.  Prohibition  or 
restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  not  a  popular  subject  on 
the  west  coast.  There  is  in  Sierra  Leone  an  evangelical 
reform  association  for  propagating  temperance  and  purity. 
In  the  matter  of  temperance  they  never  had  any  encourage¬ 
ment  up  to  the  present,  but  the  present  is  an  exceptional 
time  in  the  colony.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  night  he  left 
for  England,  Colonel  Cardew,  C.M.G.,  a  prospective 
Governor,  was  in  the  chair,  and  stated  that  he  had  walked 
500  miles  from  the  Hinterland — drinking  only  tea ;  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  take  the  chair,  and  hoped  for  the  time 
when  temperance  would  be  popular.  He  had  been  a 
teetotaler  for  16  years,  and  believed  that  prohibition  was 
the  right  thing  for  the  natives. 

The  rum  shops  were  simply  shanties,  an  iron  roof  over 
a  rum  cask.  Of  the  population  of  74,000  not  half  were 


June  13,  Christians,  there  were  a  few  Mahomedans,  but  the  rest 
l894'  were  Pagans. 

The  inhabitants  wanted  and  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
granting  of  licenses.  Drunkenness  had  increased  vastly 
amongst  women. 

The  Governor  had  recently  been  through  towns  away 
from  the  coast,  where  European  spirits  have  not  reached. 

The  duty  on  the  coast  has  been  raised  a  little  since  the 
Brussels  Act. 

The  liquor  traffic  was  a  short-sighted  trade,  for  in  50 
years  it  would  result  in  no  one  being  left  to  trade  with. 
Not  a  single  native  trader  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
it,  if  he  could  help  it.  There  was  a  sort  of  superstition 
amongst  them  that  it  is  a  bad  trade.  There  is  one  firm 
who  do  not  trade  in  it  at  all. 

There  are  large  Bands  of  Hope  in  Sierra  Leone,  and 
they  are  trying  to  train  a  strong  temperance  public  opinion. 
Public  opinion  is  coming  on  to  their  side.  Dr.  Reuner,  a 
native,  and  assistant  colonial  surgeon,  is  a  teetotaler. 

The  quality  of  the  spirits  was  bad,  the  natives  could  not 
afford  to  buy  spirits  used  by  Europeans,  and  besides  they 
like  something  that  bites. 

The  proposed  railway  between  Lagos  and  the  Niger 
would  before  long  be  an  accomplished  fact,  and  unless 
precautions  were  taken  would  carry  the  liquor  traffic  along 
with  it. 

The  Bishop  said  he  felt  sure  that  Colonel  Cardew  would 
be  glad  to  receive  an  address  from  the  Committee.  At 
present  it  is  probable  that  he  does  not  know  of  their 
existence. 

In  consequence  of  the  Bishop’s  suggestion  the  Committee  commu¬ 
nicated  with  Colonel  Cardew,  who  in  reply  expressed  his  most 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Committee. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 


The  friends  of  the  movement  were  much  distressed  in  December 
of  last  year  at  a  rumour  that  was  current  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  proposed  by  the  Cape  Government  to  introduce  the  liquor 
traffic  into  the  territory  of  Khama,  the  enlightened  and  Christian 
Chief  of  the  Bamangwate. 

The  noble  stand  made  by  Khama  against  the  importation  of 
intoxicating  drinks  into  his  territory,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  is 
very  generally  known.  His  eventual  triumph,  not  only  in  expelling 
the  traffic  from  his  country,  but  in  convincing  his  people  of  the 
righteousness  and  soundness  of  his  judgment,  is  matter  for  sincere 
congratulation. 

As  soon  as  the  Committee  heard  of  the  possibility  of  Khama’s 
country  being  invaded  again  by  this  traffic,  they  put  themselves  into 
communication  with  the  Colonial  Office,  from  which  they  learnt 
that  the  officials  had  no  knowledge  of  such  an  event  being  at  all 
likely  to  happen. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  Premier  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
being  at  that  time  in  this  country,  a  deputation  from  the  Committee 
waited  on  him  in  order  to  bring  the  subject  before  his  notice. 

In  reply  to  the  deputation  Mr.  Rhodes  stated  that  even  apart  from 
humane  considerations  he  would,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
oppose  the  liquor  traffic  amongst  the  natives  of  Africa,  as  to  a  very 
large  extent  they  were  dependent  on  native  labour  for  the  carrying 
out  of  their  various  works,  such  as  the  construction  of  railways,  and 
that  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  demoralize  their  workers  by  drink. 

With  regard  to  Khama’s  country  Mr.  Rhodes  said  that  no  licensed 
house  whatever  would  be  allowed  there,  except  by  Khama’s  consent, 
and  that  even  if  Khama  gave  his  consent,  he  personally  would  be 
opposed  to  it ;  that  the  probable  length  of  railway  through  Khama’s 
country  would  be  about  200  miles,  and  he  thought  Europeans 
should  be  able  to  do  without  alcoholic  drinks  for  that  distance. 
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Mr.  Rhodes  also  reminded  the  deputation  that  all  his  legislation, 
e.g.,  the  Glen  Grey  Act,  the  Compound  System,  etc.,  had  been  in 
the  direction  of  absolute  prohibition  for  the  natives. 

In  conclusion,  he  encouraged  the  Committee  to  communicate  with 
him  personally  at  any  time,  and  hoped  that  they  would  remember 
that  he  was  Minister  for  the  native  as  well  as  for  the  white 
population. 

The  Committee  are  rejoiced  to  know  that  for  the  present  Khama 
is  safe  from  his  much  dreaded  foe,  the  liquor  traffic,  and  are  prepared 
to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
intoxicating  liquor  into  his  country. 


BASUTOLAND. 


In  our  last  Annual  Report,  there  appears  a  Memorial  that  was 
sent  by  the  Committee  to  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies. 

Appended  is  the  reply  received  from  Lord  Ripon 

Colonial  Office, 

Downing  Street, 

May,  18Q4. 

My  Dear  Westminster, 

I  thank  you  for  your  note  of  25th  April,  enclosing  a  Memorial  from  the 
Native  Races  and  the  Liquor  Traflic  United  Committee  relating  to  the  smuggling 
of  Brandracross  the  taller  which  divides  Basutoland  from  the  Orange  Free 
State. 

I  think  that,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Memorial,  the  Committee  have 
misunderstood  what  was  said  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  in  a 1 .former D^ePort  ,as  ^ 
the  liquor  traffic  having  ceased  to  exist  in  Basutoland.  This,  I  apprehend,  can 
only  be  taken  to  apply  to  the  internal  traffic,  and  is,  I  believe,  equally  true  now. 
The  enclosures  to  that  and  other  Reports  of  the  same  period,  show  that  the >U  c 
trade  across  the  border  was  not  then  extinct,  and  our  impression  here  »  that  it 
has  never  been  extinct,  although  undoubtedly  it  was  formerly  less  of  a  trouble 
lhan  it  is  now.  Since  the  period  at  which  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  wrote,  things 
have  been  greatly  changed  in  South  Africa,  owing  to  the  development  of  mineral 
enterprise  and  the  great  demand  for  native  labour  in  mines  and 1  on public  works 
This  state  of  prosperity  has  lessened  our  troubles  in  one  direction,  viz.,  those 
troubles  whictf  were  due  to  land  hunger,  but  has  increased  them  in  another,  viz., 
Sfari^  fta  the  potion  of  money,  and  we  shall  have  a  ha, d  task  m 
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getting  the  Basutos  back  to  the  happy  level  of  18S6  and  18S7.  But  you  may 
rely  on  me  that  nothing  I  can  properly  do  to  lessen  the  evil  shall  be  wanting. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Memorial  does  not  lay  blame  on  our  officers,  and 
seems  to  recognise  the  very  loyal  co-operation  which  we  have  all  along  received 
from  the  authorities  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 

On  receipt  of  your  note,  I  lost  no  time  in  conferring  with  Sir  Henry  Loch, 
who,  as  you  know,  is  here  on  leave.  He  tells  me  that  his  attention  has  been 
anxiously  directed  to  the  statements  quoted  in  the  Memorial,  and  that  he  has  been 
in  communication  with  Mr.  Lagden,  an  active  and  intelligent  officer,  who  is  now 
acting  as  Resident  Commissioner  in  Basutoland,  on  the  subject,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  recent  visit  of  the  two  principal  Basuto  Chiefs  to  him  at  Capetown, 
he  gave  them  a  “  talking  to,”  which  I  hope  will  do  good,  as  the  co-operation  of 
the  Natives  is  a  most  important  factor  in  considering  the  chances  of  improvement. 

You  will  excuse  me  from  entering  into  detail  as  to  any  further  action  which  I 
and  Sir  Henry  Loch  may  contemplate,  because  you  will  no  doubt  understand  that 
a  premature  public  indication  of  my  intentions  might  tend  to  defeat  their  accom¬ 
plishment. 

With  an  assurance  of  my  sympathy  for  the  aims  of  your  Committee, 

Believe  me  to  remain, 

My  Dear  Westminster, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

RIPON. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  AND  MASHONALAND. 

June  13,  The  Rev.  Isaac  Shimmin  (a  Wesleyan  Missionary) 
in  an  interview  with  the  Committee,  stated  that  he  had 
been  nine  years  in  Africa  ;  the  first  six  years  he  spent  in 
the  Transvaal. 

The  liquor  traffic  with  the  natives  was  a  very  burning 
question.  In  1889,  at  Natal,  he  did  not  see  a  drunken 
native,  but  the  first  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Graham’s 
Town  he  saw  about  a  dozen  lying  drunk  outside  his 
hotel.  Amongst  the  Dutchmen  in  South  Africa  a  native 
is  regarded  as  a  creature  without  a  soul. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  amongst  the 
natives.  Natal  is  much  better  than  the  Cape,  and  the 
Cape  is  much  better  than  the  Transvaal.  Along  the  reef, 
extending  for  50  miles,  is  a  regular  chain  of  drink  shops. 
There  is  no  more  urgent  need  of  legislation  than  for  the 
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June  13,  district  round  Johannesburg.  There  is  nothing  worse  than 
l894>  cheap  Cape  smoke.  The  first  manufactory  at  Johannesburg 
was  tor  the  manufacture  of  drink. 

Public  opinion  is  of  influence,  one-fourth  of  the  licences 
recently  applied  for  having  been  refused. 

A  representation  from  the  ministers  and  laymen  of 
Johannesburg  to  the  Committee  would  be  of  service  to  the 
Committee  in  any  action  they  might  take.  On  returning 
to  Johannesburg,  Mr.  Shimmin  promised  to  do  what  he 
could  in  this  direction,  and  then  to  communicate  with 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  Shimmin  stated  that  he  was  in  Mashonaland  in  1891. 
At  that  time  whiskey  fetched  £3  a  bottle,  and  champagne 
^,oa  bottle,  at  Fort  Salisbury.  Spirits  were  prohibited 
to  the  natives.  In  November  it  was  decided  to  exempt 
the  Cape  boys,  who  were  half  whites,  living  in  Mashona¬ 
land,  from  the  native  liquor  laws,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  whites  and  not  natives. 

Mr.  Shimmin  saw  Dr.  Jameson,  and  on  pointing  out  to 
him  the  evil  of  this,  and  that  they  did  not  apply  this  rule 
in  the  matter  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  the  abrogation 
of  this  exemption  was  obtained. 

The  native  does  not  want  spirits  as  he  has  his  own  beer, 
which  is  of  three  degrees  of  strength,  the  strongest  being 
very  intoxicating. 

MOROCCO. 

[une  27,  Rev.  A.  H.  Patrick,  from  Morocco,  in  an  interview 
lS94'  with  the  Committee,  stated  that  he  had  been  resident 
in  Tangier  for  two  years,  and  that  he  had  observed 
a  great  increase  of  drunkenness  in  that  town.  A  great 
cause  of  drunkenness  was  the  drink  sold  by  the  native 
Jews,  whose  gardens  were  frequented  by  tne  Moors, 


June  27,  and  the  drink  shops,  many  of  which  were  brothels,  kept  by 
l894'  the  Spaniards.  Most  of  the  liquor  sold  was  made  by  the 
Jews  from  raisins,  tigs,  and  sometimes  methylated  spirits, 
and  was  of  a  very  intoxicating  nature. 

It  was  a  violation  of  the  religion  of  the  Moors  to  drink 
intoxicants. 

Mr.  Patrick  suggested  that  a  representation  should  be 
made  to  the  Moorish  authorities  that  as  intoxicants  were 
forbidden  by  the  Koran,  which  is  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
religious  law  of  the  land,  it  should  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  Gurney  (a  member  of  the  Committee)  stated  that  he 
had  had  an  interview  with  the  Moorish  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  said  that  the  greatest  evil  was  the  sale  of 
intoxicants  by  the  Spaniards,  and  that  his  Government  had 
made  representations  to  the  Spanish  Government,  who 
replied,  that  as  there  was  no  clause  in  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  between  these  two  countries  they  could  not 
prevent  it.  The  Moorish  Government  was  not  allowed 
to  charge  duty  on  imported  spirits,  as,  nominally,  their 
importation  is  forbidden,  but  German,  Dutch,  and  other 
importations  find  their  way  into  the  country  under  the 
name  of  vinegar. 

Mr.  Patrick  said,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  very  few 
English  residents  outside  of  the  missionaries,  sympathised 
with  prohibition,  the  English  influence  being  mostly  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

He  thought  representations  might  be  made  to  the 
German  Government. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Patrick,  the  Committee  drew 
up  a  memorial  and  presented  it  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  when  in 
this  country,  in  September,  1894. 

This  memorial  and  the  reply  received  will  be  found  on  another 
page  of  this  Report. 


ALASKA  AND  THE  NORTH  WEST  OF  CANADA. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Committee  have  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  High  Comm.ss.oner  for  Canada, 
in  London  ;  the  Dominion  Government ;  and  Dr.  Bompas,  t  e 
Bishop  of  Selkirk,  with  reference  to  the  above  subject. 

The  last  communication  received  by  the  Committee  is  as 
follows : — 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  CANADA. 

Ottawa, 

i 8th  January ,  1895. 


I  have  the  honour  lo  acknowledge  the  receipt  °f 
ultimo,  enclosing  copy  of  a  “mmumcation  from  the  together 

sending  Inspector  Constantine  to  the  Vodjon  Counlry,  d  e  con.ed^ 
^r^r^it^^^^o^^ort  Jvhich  relates  to  the 
Liquor  Traffic,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 


Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 


(Signed)  T.  MAYNE  DALY, 
Superintendent-  General  of  Indian  Affairs. 


The  Hon.  Sir  Chari.es  Tuiter,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.B.,  &c. 

The  Committee  are  anxiously  waiting  for  Inspector  Constantine’s 
Report,  when  they  must  decide  upon  their  future  action  with  regard 
to  this  matter. 
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OTHER  WORK. 

The  Committee  have  also  had  under  their  consideration  the 
Liquor  Traffic  in  the  Niger  Territories,  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate, 
the  Congo,  Gold  Coast,  Pondoland,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  other 
parts  of  the  World.  They  have  also  received  a  large  number  of 
letters  and  communications  from  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the 
World,  too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  Report. 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 


The  following  Memorial  was  in  August  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  : — 

TO  HIS  IMPERIAL  AND  ROYAL  MAJESTY,  THE  GERMAN 
EMPEROR  AND  KING  OF  PRUSSIA,  ETC. 

May  it  please  Your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty, 

We,  the  President  and  Members  of  the  British  United  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  the  Demoralization  of  Native  Races  by  the  Liquor  Traffic,  desire  to 
approach  your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  with  a  view  to  point  out  the  grave  evils 
and  demoralization  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  attend  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  amongst  uncivilized  and  heather,  races. 

On  a  previous  occasion  we  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  your  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesty  evidence  which  had  been  collected  by  this  Committee  with 
reference  to  Africa,  and  we  also  expressed  our  great  satisfaction  that  a  large  and 
influential  portion  of  your  Majesty’s  subjects  share  the  views  of  this  United 
Committee,  as  was  shown  in  the  debate  in  the  Reichstag,  on  Tuesday,  May  14th, 
1SS9,  when  the  following  resolution  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority  : — 
'■  That  the  Reichstag  resolve  to  request  the  Federal  Government  again  to 
“  take  into  consideration  whether  and  how  the  trade  in  spirits' in  the 
“  German  Colonies  can  be  effectually  opposed  either  by  prohibition  or 
“  limitation.” 

Since  that  time,  the  General  Act  of  the  Brussels  Conference  has  come  into 
force.  As  Your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  is  well  aware,  a  minimum  duty  of 
only  6j4d.  per  gallon  was  imposed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  on  the  Coast 
Territories  in  which  the  trade  already  existed.  This  low  minimum  duty  the 
Committee  believe  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  ensure  any  effective  restriction  of  the 
traffic.  They  would,  therefore,  venture  to  hope  that  in  any  future  revision  of  the 
Act,  Germany,  through  her  representatives,  will  urge  a  very  considerable  increase 
on  the  present  duty,  and  thus  help  to  protect  the  native  races  of  these  territories 
from  demoralization  and  degradation. 
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The  Committee  would  venture  also  humbly  to  point  out  to  \  our  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesty  that  there  are  countries  in  Africa  outside  the  Zone  of  Prohibition 
defined  by  the  Brussels  Act,  which  are  Mahommedan,  and  in  which  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks  is  therefore  forbidden,  notably  Morocco,  in  which,  we  are 
informed,  liquor  is  not  only  manufactured,  but  into  which  it  is  imported  f™m 
European  countries.  The  Native  Authority  is  powerless  to  cope  with  the  traffic 
and  the  evils  arising  therefrom,  owing  to  the  protege  system  which  prevails  there, 
and  the  capitulations  which  exist  between  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  and  European 
Powers. 

The  Committee  would  respectfully  and  humbly  suggest  to  Your  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesty  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  beneht  if  Germany  were  willing 
and  prepared  to  co-operate  in  any  international  efforts  that  might  be  made  to 
prohibit  this  importation. 

In  conclusion,  wo  humbly  pray  that  your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  will 
oive  a  gracious  consideration  to  this  Petition  in  the  threefold  interests  of  legitimate 
commerce,  humanity,  and  tile  progress  of  the  Christian  religion. 

(, Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee), 

WESTMINSTER,  President. 

T.  GRANT  MILLS,  Hon.  See. 

139,  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster,  London. 

August,  1894. 

The  Committee  received  the  following  reply 

German  Embassy, 

London, 

September  3rd,  1894. 

My  Lord  Duke, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Grace  with  reference  to  the  letter  which 
you  were  good  enough  to  address  to  Count  Hatzfeldt  on  the  rrth  of  August  last, 
that  the  Memorial,  relating  to  the  Prevention  of  the  Liquor  Trade  with  Uncivil 
Led  Nations^which  you  Awarded  to  him  on  behalf  of  theBnUsh  United  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Demoralization  of  Native  Races,  has  been  laid 
before  His  Majesty  the  Emperor. 

I  am  now  instructed  to  convey  to  your  Grace  Iiis  Majesty’s  thanks  for  having 
presented  to  him  this  Memorial,  the  perusal  of  which  has  given  him  much  satis¬ 
faction.  I  am  to  add  that  His  Majesty  fully  appreciates  l,h«  ^ndenjies  and 
endeavours  of  the  Committee  which  your  Grace  represents,  and  that  the  Imperial 
Government  carefully  keep  in  view  to  check  by  every  poss.We  means  the  evils 
arising  from  the  Liquor  Trade  with  uncivilized  nations.  Acting  ed 

siderations,  the  Imperial  Government  have  acceded  to  the  Brussels  Act  and  issued 
regulations  aiming  at  the  suppression  in  the  German  Protectorates  of  the  trade 

referred  to.  ,  ,  .  , 

I  have  the  honour  to  lie, 

Your  Grace’s  obedient  Servant, 

P.  METTERNICH, 
German  Chargl  d' Affaires. 

His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Westminster,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 

Eaton 
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THE  REVISION  OF  THE  BRUSSELS  ACT,  1890-91. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  following  memorial  was 
addressed  to  Lord  Kimberley,  and  the  appended  reply  received  in 
December,  1894: — 

To  the  Right  Honourable, 

THE  EARL  OF  KIMBERLEY,  K.G., 

Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 


THE  HUMBLE  MEMORIAL 
Of  tiie  President  and  Members 
Of  the  Native  Races  and  Liquor  Traffic  United  Committee. 

We  desire  to  approach  your  Lordship  on  the  subject  of  the  liquor  traffic  amongst 
uncivilized  and  heathen  races  in  the  Colonies,  Dependencies,  and  Protectorates  of 
the  British  Empire  in  Africa,  more  especially  those  that  come  within  the  zone 
defined  by  the  Brussels  General  Act  of  1890-91. 

The  Committee  rejoiced  at  the  ratification  of  this  Act  by  the  seventeen  signatory 
Powers,  an  Act  which,  as  your  Lordship  is  fully  aware,  has  decreed : — 

A.  Absolute  Prohibition  (Act  xci. )  of  the  importation  into  and 
manufacture  of  spirits  in  those  parts  of  the  zone. 

(rz).  Where  the  trade  has  not  yet  penetrated. 

( 0 ).  Where  the  religious  belief  of  the  people  is  against  it,  even  if 
the  trade  has  already  penetrated  there. 

B.  Toleration  of  an  existing  spirit  trade  with  compulsory  duty  along  the 
coast  where  the  trade  already  exists. 

This  minimum  duty,  it  may  be  noted,  has  been  fixed  at  6jd.  per  gallon, 
fudging  from  such  official  returns  as  have  been  made  by  the  different  Powers 
concerned,  we  have  no  reason  to  impugn  the  administration  of  the  Act,  but  we 
observe  with  deep  regret  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  in  answer  to  a  memorial  from  that  body,  that  the  Signatory 
Powers  do  not  intend  to  avail  themselves  of  the  optional  power  which  Art.  xcii. 
gives  them  of  revising  the  duty  on  the  coast  territories.  We  regret  this  decision 
because  reports  sent  to  us  from  our  correspondents  indicate  that  this  low  duty  of 
6}d.  per  gallon  is  inadequate  to  materially  restrict  the  traffic  in  those  districts. 

We  have  also  had  under  our  consideration  such  Board  of  Trade  Returns  of 
exports  from  European  countries  and  the  United  States  of  America  to  Africa  as 
are  available  for  1S91,  1S92,  1893.  Although  these  may  not  be  considered  for 
various  reasons  absolutely  conclusive,  yet  they  furnish  prima  facie  proof  that  the 
imposition  of  this  duty  has  not  imposed  any  adequate  check  on  the  consumption 
of  spirituous  liquors,  and  on  a  general  survey  appear  to  confirm  the  opinion 
expressed  by  our  correspondents. 


2  3 


We  therefore  trust  a  revision  in  1895  may  still  be  possible.  To  this  end  we 
would  venture  to  ask  your  Lordship  to  do  us  the  great  honour  of vr““  | 

deputation  on  the  subject  in  order  that  we  may  lay  our  views  more  fully  before  you. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray, 
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Palace  Chambers, 
December , 


(Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee) 

WESTMINSTER,  President. 

J.  GRANT  MILLS,  Hon.  Sec. 

9,  Bridge  Street,  S.W. 

1894. 


Foreign  Office, 

December  31*/,  1894. 


My  Lord  Duke, 

I  am  directed  bv  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 

SuScS 

f 

I  am  in  reply  to  state  that  Lord  Kimberley  fears  there  is  little  or  no .hope  of 

un,on 

between  the  Gold  Coast  and  Togoland  it  was  there  fixed  at  9/$d. 

sifalHiSil 

JlgstSS  5.S  motives  the  use  of  distilled  liquors  does  not  exist  or 
has  not  been  developed.”  „  .  .  ,  _  ,  ,  Af. 

■SSSaasfiesss£5e5i.« 

to  natives  is  absolute.  .  ,  • 

I  am  in  conclusion  to  express  Lord  Kimberley  s  regret  that  owing  to  his 
absence  from  town  he  is  unable  to  receive  a  deputation  on  the  subje  . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  Duke, 


Your  Grace’s  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

T.  H.  SANDERSON. 
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CHURCH  CONGRESS,  EXETER. 

At  the  Church  Congress,  held  at  Exeter,  in  Oct.,  1894,  the  hon. 
and  assist,  secs,  attended,  and  the  hon.  sec.  spoke  on  two  occasions  ; 
at  the  meeting  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Mayor  of  Exeter,  the  subject  being  “  The  Church  and  Temperance  ”  ; 
and  at  the  meeting  held  in  the  Barnfield  Hall,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  on  “  Morality  and  Commerce," 
the  subject  being  well  received  at  each  meeting. 

A  stall  was  rented  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition,  where  the 
hon.  and  assist  secs,  were  in  attendance  during  the  week  of  the 
Congress. 

WESLEYAN  CONFERENCE,  1894. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  at  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  held  in  July,  1894. 

“  That  in  view  of  the  serious  hindrance  and  difficulties  <0  missionary  efforts 
caused  by  the  liquor  traffic  amongst  heathen  and  uncivilized  races, 
this  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  unanimously 
expresses  the  hope  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  do  all  that 
lies  within  its  power  to  prohibit  this  iniquitous  traffic,  and  would 
especially  urge  upon  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  that  when  the 
General  Act  of  the  Brussels  Conference  comes  under  revision  in  1S95, 
such  steps  will  be  taken  as  shall  ensure,  if  not  total'  prohibition,  at 
least  such  a  high  duty  being  imposed  on  those  coast  territories 
where  a  small  minimum  duty  now  exists,  as  will  very  considerably 
restrict  the  traffic,  and  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  take  steps 
to  enforce  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  General  Act  of 
Brussels  in  all  British  Colonies  and  Protectorates  which  are  included 
in  the  zone  of  Prohibition.” 

MEETINGS. 

Many  meetings  and  lantern  lectures  have  been  organized.  Amongst 
other  places — at  Ealing,  Croydon,  Windsor  Forest,  Englefield  Green, 
Leicester,  Hornsey,  Maidenhead,  and  Redhill. 

Dr.  Harford-Battersby  and  the  Hon.  Sec.  attended  and  spoke  on 
the  subject  at  a  Mass  Meeting,  in  the  Queen’s  Hall,  convened  by  the 
Metropolitan  Women’s  Total  Abstinence  Union. 

The  Committee  gratefully  acknowledge  the  valuable  service  given 
by  Miss  Colgate,  who  has  many  times  spoken  on  behalf  of  their  work. 
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FINANCE. 


The  Committee  started  the  year  with  a  deficit  of  .£170,  which 
they  have  reduced  during  the  present  year  to  .£127,  or  a  reduction 
in  the  Committee’s  liabilities  of  ^43. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  regret  to  the  Committee  that  their  subscription 
list  of  itself  amounts  to  only  ^187  10s.  6d.,  this  being  the  limit  of 
their  reliable  income,  and  the  Committee  earnestly  trust  that  those, 
who  read  the  record  of  work  done  and  work  still  in  hand  contained 
in  this  Report,  will  assist  in  enlarging  their  opportunities  of  carrying 
on  their  work,  both  by  personal  subscription  and  by  soliciting  help 
from  those  who,  they  believe,  would  be  glad  to  assist,  and  thus 
manifest  their  sympathy  in  the  important  work  of  the  Committee. 


Sr. 


^tafiue  'glaccs  anb  iBe  ,-Sicjitor  ^traffic  ICttUeb  gommittee. 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1895. 


®r. 


To  Balance  at  Bankers’,  31st  March,  1894  ... 

16  3 

9 

„  Cash  in  Hand  . 

0  16 

10 

—  •  17 

,,  Subscriptions  as  per  Schedule  . 

187  10 

6 

,,  Donations,  Collections,  do.  . 

256  16 

9 

—  444 

,,  Lantern  Lectures— Fees  and  Collections  ... 

11  18 

6 

1}  ,,  Part  Expenses  refunded 

4  II 

0 

Deduct  Travelling  and  Sundry 

16  9 

6 

Expenses  paid  . 

7  10 

5 

■9  ' 


£470  6 


Payments. 

By  Rent  &  Water  Rate,  1  yr.  to  Christmas,  1894  47  3  0 
,,  Office  Cleaning,  Fuel,  &c.  ...  ...  1198 

,,  Salaries,  Clerical  Assistance  and  Audit  Fee  179  3  3 

,,  Meeting  and  Deputational  Expenses  ...  3°  1  1 

23  6  1  'A 

48  is  o X 

9  12  o 


,,  Postage,  Telegrams,  &c . 

,,  Stationery,  Publications,  Papers,  &c. 
,,  Miscellaneous  Disbursements 

,,  Printing  . 

,,  Advertising . 

,,  Lantern  Slides  and  other  Apparatus 

,,  Balance  at  Bank  31st  March,  1895 
,,  Cash  in  hand  . 


58  12 

209  4 


II  14  ri 
2  12  7 


81  13 
85  18 
7  2 
13  8 


6 
o 
9 

455  19  5 

14  7  6 
£470  6  11 


I  have  examined  the  above  Account  with  the  Books 

April  8 t/i,  1895. 

Printing  . 

Advertising 

Salary,  Assistant  Secretary. 

,,  Arrears  to  Lady  Day,  1895 . 

Lantern  Apparatus,  Slides,  Gas,  &c.  . 

Stationer)’  . 

Forward 


and  Vouchers  and  find  the  same  correct. 

PERCY  E.  METZNER,  Chartered  Accountant, 

61  and  62,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Liabilities. 

Brought  Forward 

Rent — I  Quarter  to  Lady  Day,  1895  . 

Office  Cleaning  . 

Sundries . 


£S>  '9  o 
15  i  6 


37  «o  o 
10  17  6 

707 


£122  8  7 


Less  Cash  in  hand  t 
Net  Liabilities 


; above 


£122  8  7 
11  IS  9 

1  1  o 

6  7  3 

141  12  7 
14  7  6 

£127  5  1 
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^u6scripfto«!5  a«5  donations 
Received  during  the  Year  ending  31st  March,  1895. 


Aberdare,  late  Lord . 

Arbuthnot,  Herbert,  Esq.  ... 
Bacon,  William,  Esq. 
Backhouse,  T.  W.,  Esq. 
Bainbridge,  T.  W. ,  Esq. 

Baines,  Percy,  Esq.  ... 

Barlow,  J.  R.,  Esq . 

Baxter,  Stanley,  Esq. 

Baynes,  A.  H.,  Esq . 

Beddows,  Josiah,  Esq. 
Blackwell,  Samuel  T.,  Esq.... 

Bowker,  Miss..  . 

British  South  Africa  Company 
Budgett,  J.  S.,  Esq.  ... 

Bullen,  Rev.  Ashington 

Buxton,  A.  F.,  Esq . 

Cadbury,  George,  Esq. 

Cadbuiy,  Richard,  Esq. 
Campion,  Miss  M.  B 
Cardew,  Colonel,  C.M.G.  ... 
Cavendish,  Lady  Frederick  ... 
Clarke,  Ebenezer,  Esq. 

Corbett,  James,  Esq.,  M. P. 

Cory,  John,  Esq . 

Cowley,  Mrs.  W.  R . 

Cropper,  James,  Esq. 

Cundy,  Captain  . 

Cust,  R.  N.,  Esq.,  LL.D.  ... 
Darrock,  Miss 
Dibley,  George,  Esq. 
Dodsworth,  Sir  Matthew,  Bart. 
Dowson,  E.  T.,  Esq. 
Duckering,  Charles,  Esq.  ... 
Duncan,  Rev.  Henry 

Dundas,  Major  . 

Edgcome,  Major  General,  R.E. 

Ellison,  Rev.  Canon . 

E.  M.  C . 

Epps,  Miss  . 


Subscriptions. 

£  s.  d. 

440 
2  2  0 


I  I  o 

1  I  o 
026 
r  i  o 

2  2  0 
I  I  O 
OSO 
10  O  o 


2  2  0 


2  0  0 

I  I  O 

5  0  0 

I  I  O 

I  I  o 

I  I  o 

050 

1  o  o 

2  2  0 

OSO 
5  0  0 

1  I  O 

2  0  0 

2  2  0 

I  I  O 


Donations. 

£  S.  d. 

3  0  0 
o  10  6 
3  7  11 

o  5  o 


220 
I  I  o 

I  I  o 

660 

1  I  o 

300 

2  0  0 


I  I  O 
I  I  O 
5  0  0 


o  10 


o 


2  O 


O 


Carried  forward  ... 


£51  1  6  33  6  5 
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Brought  forward . 

Fielder,  Miss . 

Fife,  Duke  of,  K.T . 

Finlay,  Mrs.  ...  ...  .  •  ••• 

“  From  Scotland1’ . 

Gahan,  F.,  Esq . 

Gillilan,  General  . 

Greene,  B.,  Esq . 

Greenwood,  T.,  Esq. 

Grosvenor  House  Meeting,  Collection  at  ... 

Guinness,  Miss  Lucy . 

Gurney,  Henry,  Esq.  . 

Gurney,  Henry  E.,  Esq . 

Hailes,  W.  T.,  Esq.  . 

Hake,  Lewis,  Esq . 

Harvey,  T.  Morgan,  Esq . 

Hayter,  W.  G.,  Esq.  . 

Headland,  Miss  . 

Hedgnian,  C.  H.,  Esq. 

Herschell,  Sir  W.  J.,  Bart.  ... 

Hooper,  G.  N.,  Esq.  . 

Howard,  Stafford,  Esq . 

Hunter,  Miss  S . 

Jackson,  Grant,  Esq.  . 

J.  A.  H . 

Johns,  Mrs . 

Kelly,  Rev.  Canon  Davenport  . 

Kelsall,  Lieut.,  R.  E.,  1893  and  1894 

Kempson,  Rev.  E.  A.  . 

Kennaway,  Sir  John  H.,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Knight,  Mrs . 

“Lambda”  ... 

Lansdell,  Rev.  Henry,  D.D.  . 

Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  Bart.,  M.P.  ... 

Lingford,  Joseph,  Esq . 

“LinleyWooa”  . 

Linnecar,  Rev.  G.  W.  . 

Livesey,  George,  Esq. 

London,  Lord  Bishop  of  . 

Low,  Sir  Hugh  . 

Lowe,  Miss . 

Maclnnes,  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P . 

Master,  John  Henry,  Esq . 

McLaren,  Duncan,  Esq . 

Mills,  Rev.  J.  Grant  . 

Moffatl,  Rev.  J.  E.,  M.D.  ... 

Morris,  Miss .  . 

Murnane,  Very  Rev.  Canon,  1893  and  1S94 

Naoroji,  Dadabhai,  Esq.,  M.P . 

Nicholas,  George  Augustus,  Esq . 

Pearse,  Rev.  J.  L . 


Subscriptions. 

£  s.  d. 

51  1  6 

1  1  o 

500 
1  o  o 


1  1  o 


I  I  o 

1  o  o 
050 
050 

2  2  0 

0  5  0 

2  0  0 
2  2  0 
IOO 

O  IO  O 
I  I  O 
050 
o  10  6 

050 
1  1  o 
500 
o  10  o 

I  o  o 

I  I  o 

10  o  o 
10  o  o 

050 
I  I  o 
I  I  o 
o  10  o 


IOO 
2  2  0 
I  1  o 

050 


Donations 

£  s.  .1. 

33  6  s 


I  I  o 
050 

040 
o  10  o 
31  o  10 
o  10  6 
1  1  o 
400 


500 
1  1  o 

05° 

I  o  o 

I  o  o 
o  10  o 


o  10  6 

500 


220 

100 

026 

500 

I  o  o 
050 


I  I  o 

050 


050 


Carried  forward  ... 


£107  12  o  97  5  9 
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Subscriptions. 

£  s.  d. 


Brought  forward... 
Pelham,  Hon.  T.  H.  W. 
Penney,  R.  H.,  Esq. 

Penny,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Pocock,  W.  H.,  Esq. 

Portal,  Wyndham  S.,  Esq.  ... 

Pullar,  R. ,  Esq . 

Railing,  H.  P.,  Esq . 

Ransom,  Alfred,  Esq. 

Roberts,  Clarence  A.,  Esq.  ... 
Rundall,  J.  W.,  Esq. 

Sanders,  Miss . 

Sankey,  Rev.  E.  T . 

Sawyer,  Robert,  Esq. 

Seaber,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Sheldon,  C.,  Esq.,  . 

Sherlock,  F.,  Esq . 

Sillitoe,  Mrs . 

Smith,  Abel,  Esq.,  M.P.  ... 
Smith,  Rev.  Dr.  Gregory  ... 

Smith,  Mrs.  Hind  . 

Smith,  Samuel,  Esq.,  M.P — 


07  12  o 
500 
o  10  o 


500 

100 

050 

220 
o  10  6 
050 
050 
500 
1  1  o 

1  o  o 
1  1  o 

026 

1  1  o 


10  o  o 


Smith,  W.,  Esq . 

Societies  (Missionary  and  Temperance) 

All  Saints,  Plumstead,  C.E.T.S. 

London  Missionary  Society  . 

National  Temperance  League  ...  ... 

Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  Society 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Foreign  Miss 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  . 

Wesleyan  Temperance  Society . 

Stephens,  Henry  C.,  Esq.,  M.P.  . . 

Stewart,  Sir  Mark,  Bart.,  M.P . 

Stevenson,  James,  Esq . 

Slreatfield,  Rev.  G.  S . 


Strong,  T.  Vezey,  Esq . 

Stuart  and  Douglas,  Messrs. 

Sutton,  Alfred,  Esq.  . 

Talfourd,  Froome,  Esq . 

“  The  Christian,”  From  the  readers  of 

Todd,  John  M.  R.,  Esq . 

Tonge,  George,  Esq . 

Touch,  General  . 

Two  Friends,  per  Miss  Somervill  ... 

Turnbull,  William,  Esq . 

Vanner,  William,  Esq . 

Vaughan,  C.  de  C.,  Esq. 

Waller,  Rev.  Horace,  F.R.G.S.  ... 
Warburton,  Samuel,  Esq.  ...  ••• 

Warren,  Major  General  Sir  Charles,  k.C 


B., 


500 
3  3° 
200 
500 


500 

220 
400 
o  10  o 

1  I  o 

2  0  0 
I  I  O 

I  I  O 

I  I  O 

I  o  o 
I  I  O 


o  10  6 


Carried  forward  ... 


/I77  5  « 


Donations. 

£  s.  d. 
97  5  9 
500 

050 

1  o  o 


1  o  o 
220 


5  o  o 


050 
o  10  o 
10  o  o 
050 

o  10  6 


500 

500 

1  1  o 

3  3  0 


I  I  o 


o  10  o 
I  I  o 
026 
I  I  o 
100 


o  10  o 
500 

I  I  o 


148  13  9 


3° 


Brought  forward... 

Wearne,  Edwin,  Esq.  . 

Westminster,  Duke  of,  K.G.  . 

Wetherhed,  George,  Esq . 

Wigram,  Rev.  F.  E.... 

Williams,  Sir  George  . 

Williams,  Colonel . 

Wilson,  Henry  J.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Wilson 

Wood,  Miss . 

Wood,  Peter  F. ,  Esq.  . 

Woolley,  Jabez,  Esq.  . 


Subscriptions. 
£  S.  d. 

1 77  5  6 
O  IO  o 

O  IO  o 
2  0  0 
I  I  o 

1  I  o 

2  0  0 
X  I  O 
2  2  0 


Donations. 
£  s.  d. 
148  13  9 

100  o  o 
I  o  o 
300 

330 


I  o  o 


^187  10  6  £256  16  9 


FEES,  COLLECTIONS,  &c.,  FOR  LANTERN  LECTURES. 


Chiselhurst  Wesleyan  Temperance  Society,  per  Peter  F.  Wood,  Esq 

Christ  Church,  Ealing,  per  Rev.  T.  S.  Hilliard . 

City  of  London  Total  Abstinence  Union,  per  F.  G.  Toller,  Esq. 

Cranboume  C.  E.  T.  S.,  per  Miss  Jackson  . 

Croydon,  per  Miss  Aldrich . 

Englefield  Green  C.  E.  T.  S.,  per  General  Edgcome,  R.E.  ... 

Great  Glen,  Leicester,  per  Rev.  Arthur  Oddy . 

Hornsey  C.  E.  T.  S.,  per  F.  Sherlock,  Esq . 

Maidenhead  Town  Hall,  per  Robert  Sawyer,  Esq . 

St.  John’s,  Redhill,  per  Miss  Ramsay  . 

St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston  Square,  per  the  Dean  of  Hereford 


2  11  o 
1  1  o 

210 
o  10  6 
o  10  6 
o  10  6 
o  10  o 
1  1  o 

1  1  o 

1  1  o 
1  1  o 


£11  18  6 


' 
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FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  THE 


Demoralization  of  Native  Races 


LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 


*pT' 

139,  PALACE  CHAMBERS,  9,  BRIDGE  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

l9  31s/  March,  1896. 


(TlaftEe  (gacee  anb  t§t  Btquor  Crafftc  QJmfeb  Commits 

— - 

To  the  Hon.  Secretary ,  REV.  J.  GRANT  MILLS , 

Sir, 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding — 

A  Subscription  ---£:: 

A  Donation  ----£:: 

Name _ 

A  ddress _ _ _ _ 


Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  made  payable  to  “  The  Honorary  Secretary,”  139,  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge 
Street,  S.W.,  and  Cheques  should  be  crossed  “  BARCLAY  &  CO.,  West  Branch.” 


THE  NINTH 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

UNITED  COMMITTEE 


FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  THE 

JD  EMORALIZATION  OF  JT  ATIVE  JvACES 

ny  the 

LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 


©ffi cc : 

139,  PALACE  CHAMBERS,  9,  BRIDGE  STREET, 
WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


3U/  March ,  1896. 


UNITED  COMMITTEE 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  THE 

©emoraf^afton  of  (Haf$e  (Races 

BY  THE 

LIQUOR  TRAFFIC, 

139,  PALACE  CHAMBERS,  BRIDGE  ST., WESTMINSTER. 


president : 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 
Chairman  : 

The  Rt.  IIon.  &  Rt.  Rev.  The  LORD  RISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

■Vice-Chairman : 

Sir  JOHN  H.  KENNAWAY,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Chairman  of  the  Bxccutiue  C°mw'^ec  • 

The  Hon,  T.  II.  W.  PELIIAM. 

y»ce-<^bairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  : 
CLARENCE  A.  ROBERTS,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents : 

His  Grace  The  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishops  of 

GLOUCESTER  &  BRISTOL. 

ROCHESTER. 

ADELAIDE. 

ALGOMA. 

AUCKLAND. 

BARBADOES. 

BOMBAY. 

BRISBANE. 

CALCUTTA 
CALEDONIA 
CAPETOWN 
CENTRAL  AFRICA 

The  Rev.  Canon 


GUIANA 

JAPAN 

MOOSOONEE 

NASSAU 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

PRETORIA 

QUEENSLAND 

St.  JOHN’S.  KAFFRARIA. 

SIERRA  LEONE 

SINGAPORE 
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treasurer  : 

FRANK  A.  BE  VAN,  Esq. 

honorary  Secretary  : 

Thr  Rev.  J.  GRANT  MILLS,  M.A. 

Secretary  : 

Mu.  A.  W.  BODGER. 

$u<3itoji : 

Mu.  PERCY  E.  METZNER,  Chartered  Accountant, 
G1  and  62,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Banheija : 

Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  Co., 

West  Branch,  1,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

- O - 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE: 

America ,  United  States  of .  Judge  James  Black. 
Austria.  Chevalier  Max  de  Pboskowetz, 

President  of  the  Austrian  Inebriety  Society. 
Belgium.  Dr.  Moeller. 

Canada,  Dominion  of.  G.  E.  Forster,  Esq. 

Denmark.  Herr  Lehrer  C.  Wageneii. 

France.  Mons.  Jules  Robyns. 

Germany.  Pastor  MUller. 

Great  Britain.  Robert  Rae,  Esq. 

National  Temperance  League. 

Holland.  Mons.  d'ENGELBHONNER. 

Italy.  Signor  Bisooci. 

Norway.  Herr  Flood. 
llms in.  M.  Forstadius. 

Sweden.  Madame  Natalie  Andehson-Meyerhelm. 
Switzerland.  Mons.  Lk  Pasteur  Franqois  Naep. 
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•MEMBERS  ELECTED  TO  REPRESENT  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETIES. 


Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  : 
Tremexheere,  General,  C.B. 

EiiWYN,  Rev.  Canon 

Church  Missionary  Society : 
IIarford-Battersdy,  Dr.  C. 

Roberts,  Clarence  A.,  Esq. 

Universities’  Mission  to  Central  Africa : 
Travers,  Rev.  Duncan. 

Colonial  and  Continental  Church 
Society : 

Rankes,  Rev.  W.  H. 

Mashonaland  Mission  : 

Felly,  Rev.  Raymond  T. 

Torr,  J.  H.,  Esq. 

London  Missionary  Society. 
Jones,  Rev.  E.  II. 

Thompson,  Rev.  R.  Wardlaw. 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 
Oliver.  Rev.  George  William. 

Wood,  Peter  F.,  Esq. 


Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  Society  : 

Goodman,  Rev.  William. 

Smith,  Rev.  John. 

Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Mission 
Committee : 

MacLeod,  Rev.  Norman,  D.D. 
MacMuhtmf..  Rev.  John,  M.A. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign 
Mission  Committee : 

Lindsay,  Rev.  Professor,  D.D. 

Smith,  George,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  C.I.E. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  Foreign 
Mission  Board: 

Buchanan,  Rev.  James. 

MaoLaren,  Duncan,  Esq. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society : 
Baynes,  A.  H.,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  F.R.A.S. 
Wood,  Rev.  J.  R. 


•MEMBERS  ELECTED  TO  REPRESENT  TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETIES. 


Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society : 

Baker,  W.  H..  Esq. 

Dillon,  Hon.  Conrad  A. 

Edgcome,  Major-General,  R.E. 
Ellison,  Rev.  Canon. 

Herring,  Rev.  A.  Styleman. 
Hereford,  Dean  of 
Mills,  Rev.  J.  Grant. 

Pelham,  Hon.  T.  H.  W. 

Sawyer,  Robert,  Esq. 

Church  of  Ireland  Temperance 
Society : 

Johnston,  William  Esq.,  M.P. 
Chapel  Royal,  Dublin,  Very  Rev. 
Dean  of. 

National  Temperance  League : 


United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  '■ 
Clarke,  Ebenezer,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 
Shirley,  Stephen,  Esq. 

United  Kingdom  Alliance : 
Hilton,  John.  Esq. 

Sheffield,  Major  Frank. 

Blue  Ribbon  Mission : 

,  Gouldino,  W.  P.,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference 
Temperance  Committee : 
Bennetts,  Rev.  G.  Armstrong. 
Seaber,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  : 
IIiltox,  John,  Esq. 

Catholic  Total  Abstinence  League  of 
the  Cross : 

Murxane,  Very  Rev.  Canon. 


Rae,  Robert,  Esq. 
Anderson,  Andrew,  Esq. 


Young  Abstainers’  Union. 
Millar,  Stuart,  Esq. 


•Representatives  of  Missionary  ami  Temperance  Societies  aro  on  the  Executive  Committee. 
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MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT  AND  OTHERS. 


♦Durham,  Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of. 
Radstook,  Right  Hou.  Lord. 
Bridoeman,  Colonel  the  Hon.,  F.C., 
M.P. 

♦Caine,  W.  S.,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Curzon,  Hon.  G.  N.,  M.P. 
Houldsworth,  Sir  William  Henry, 
Bart,  M.P. 

♦MacInnes,  Miles,  Esq. 

♦Naoboji,  Dadabhai,  Esq. 

Parker,  C.  S.,  Esq, 

•Smith,  Samuel,  Esq.,  M.P. 

♦Stewart,  Sir  Mark  J.,  Bart.,  M.P. 
♦TniTTON,  Charles  Ernest,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Webster,  Sir  Richard,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
Wilson,  Henry  J.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Barker,  Rev.  Canon. 

Bathurst,  Venerable  Archdeacon. 
Bonwiok,  James,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
♦Bourne,  Stephen,  Esq. 

Burnside,  Rev.  F. 

Canterbury,  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Crotpeu,  James,  Esq. 


Edghill,  Rev.  Dr. 

Goldsmid,  Major-General  Sir  F., 
C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 

Greoson,  Rev.  Gelson. 

Gurney,  Henry,  Esq. 

Harvey,  T.  Morgan,  Esq. 
Hersohell,  Sir  W.  J.,  Bart. 

Livhsey,  George  Esq. 

Morgan,  O.  V.,  Esq. 

♦Peiidicaris,  Ion,  Esq. 

Pollock,  Sir  Richard,  K.C.S.I. 
Portal,  Wyndham,  S.,  Esq. 
♦Pringle,  Brigade-Surgeon  Robert, 
M.D. 

Ridgeway,  Rev.  C.  J. 

Scott,  S.  R.,  Esq. 

Sinclair,  Venerable  Archdeacon. 
Warren,  Major-General  Sir  Charles, 
R.E.,  G.C.M.G. 

Westminster,  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Wilberforce,  Rev.  Canon. 
Williams,  Colonel,  M.P. 

York,  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of. 


PUBLICATION 

Hon.  T.  H.  W.  Pelham. 

Rev.  Canon  Ellison. 

Rev.  W.  Allan,  D.D. 


SUB-COMMITTEE. 

Rev.  J.  Grant  Mills. 
Brigade-Surgeon  Pringle,  M.D. 


INDIA  SUB-COMMITTEE. 


General  Tremf.nheeRb,  C.B. 
Brigade-Surgeon  Pringle,  M.D. 
Clarence  A.  Roberis.  F.sq. 


I  Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
I  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Esq. 


•Also  on  the  Executive. 
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/IS  jIT  MARCH  31st,  1896. 

UNITED  SCOTTISH  COMMITTEE. 


Chairman : 

EEV.  D.  DOUGLAS  BANNERMAN,  D.D. 


Adamson,  Rev.,  D.D. 

Bailey,  W.  C.,  Esq. 

Blaikie.  Rev.  Professor,  u.l). 
Blytii,  Rev.  R.  B. 

Brown,  Robert,  Esq. 

Buchanan,  Rev.  James 

Christison,  Sir  Alexander,  Bari1. 

Daly,  Rf.v.  Fairley 
Dawson,  Rev.  E.  C. 

Davidson,  John,  Esq. 

Dbnnistoun,  Alexander,  Esq. 
Duncan,  Rev.  Henry 

Eaton,  Rev.  Georoe,  D.D. 

Ellis,  Rev.  Rowland 

Gladstone,  Rev.  George,  D.D. 
Grant,  Rev.  J.  D. 

Guthrie,  Chas.  J.,  Esq. 

Guthrie,  Rev.  William 

Lindsay,  Rev.  Professor,  D.D. 
Linkie,  John,  Esq. 

Lockhart,  Robert.  Esq. 


Mair,  Rev.  Wm.  D.D. 

MoFarlane,  George,  Esq. 

McQueen,  Rev.  John 
MoMurtrie,  Rev.  John,  D.D. 

Miller,  John  R.,  Esq. 

Muir,  Rev.  Gavin  T. 

Muir,  Wm.  Esq. 

Nicol,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Paton,  Rev.  James 

Reid,  Rev.  John 
Robertson,  J.  C.,^  Esq. 

Ross,  Geo.  W.,  Esq. 

Ross,  Rev.  Wm. 

Selkirk,  Bailie 

Simon,  Rev.  Princital,  D.D. 

Smith,  George,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  C.I.E. 

Tait,  Rev.  W. 

Telfer.  John,  Esq. 

Todd,  Henry.  Esq,,  W.S. 

Wilson,  John,  Esq. 

Wilson,  J.  G.  Esq.,  S.S.C. 


KEV.  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  Him.  Sec. 


The  following  Churches  and  Associations  are  represented 
upon  the  United  Scottish  Committee,  viz. 

Church  of  Scotland. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 

Congregational  Church. 

Evangelical  Union  Church. 

Gospel  Temperance  Union. 

Good  Templars  and  Scottish  Temperance  League. 

Scottish  Permissive  Bill  Association. 

Edinburgh  Band  of  Hope  Union. 
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REPORT  OF  THE 

United  Scottish  Committee  on  Native  Races  and  the 
Liquor  Traffic  for  1895-6. 


The  Scottish  United  Committee  on  Native  Races  and  the 
Liquor  Traffic  has  continued  during  the  past  year  to  keep  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  cause  in  Scotland,  and  to  direct  attention 
through  the  Church  Courts  and  otherwise,  to  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

As  a  result  of  such  action,  public  opinion  has  been  ripened 
and  representations  addressed  to  Government  and  Parliament 
from  various  quarters. 

In  connection  with  the  visit  of  Khama  to  Scotland  in  October 
last,  an  address  of  welcome  and  sympathy  was  drawn  up  by  our 
Committee  and  signed  by  its  Chairman  and  Secretary  along  with 
representatives  of  the  leading  Temperance  Organisations  in 
Edinburgh.  This  was  presented  to  the  chief  at  a  very  large  and 
enthusiastic  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  on  23rd  October,  1895, 
and  was  cordially  acknowledged  by  him. 

In  name  of  the  Committee, 

I).  DOUGLAS  BANNERMAN,  D.D. 

Chairman. 

May,  189G. 


ANNUAL  REPORT, 

1895-1896. 


>■  -  <->  .  , 

the  success  which  has  attended  their  labours  during  the 
year  ending  March  the  31st,  1896.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  (March,  1895),  the  Committee  were  suffering 
under  the  disappointment  caused  by  the  announcement,  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  other 
Powers  were  prepared  to  revise  the  tariff  system  agreed  to  at 
Brussels  before  the  year  1898.  It  maybe  stated  here  that  the 
Brussels  Act  gave  the  Powers  the  option  of  revision  in  1895.  ihe 
full  text  of  the  Committee’s  Memorial  and  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  s 
reply  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  p.  30.  Since  then  the  Comm,  tee 
have  been  much  cheered  and  encouraged  by  the  decisive  action  taken 
by  the  Eight  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  H.M  s.  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  has  given  most  careful 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  has  caused  elaborate  statistics  to  bo 
prepared  in  the  Colonial  Office,  together  with  a  report  on  the  various 
suggestions  made  for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  in  spirits.  Ihis 
memorandum  has  been  submitted  for  observations  and  suggestions 
to  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Mr  Chamberlain  has  courteously  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  memo- 
random  to  the  Committee.  When  the  correspondence  ,s  complete,, 
it  is  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  ol  Commons. 
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Much  more  might  have  been  done  by  the  Committee  than  the 
following  record  of  work  shows  but  for  the  very  limited  income 
at  their  disposal,  which  prevents  them  from  putting  into  operation 
various  effective  methods  of  working,  notably,  the  publication  and 
circulation  of  literature  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  best  means  of 
enlightening  public  opinion  and  creating  an  interest  in  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  evils  attendant 
on  the  trade  in  alcoholic  drinks.  This  is  all  the  more  important  in 
the  face  of  the  strenuous  defence  of  the  traffic,  which  is  being  made 
in  some  influential  quarters.  The  Committee  have  recently  published 
a  statement  on  the  subject,  in  reply  to  a  report  of  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  they  have  already  largely  circulated, 
and  for  which  there  has  been  considerable  demand. 

With  reference  to  the  alleged  extravagant  statements  of  the 
opponents  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  Committee  have  never  stated  that 
there  is  wholesale  degradation  of  the  natives  in  every  part  of  Africa 
reached  by  spirits.  Were  such  the  case,  it  would  be  too  late  in  the 
day  for  any  remedy  to  be  applied.  The  Committee  believe  that 
“prevention  is  better  than  cure;”  they  know  from  past  experience  that 
whole  tribes  have  either  been  utterly  demoralized  or  destroyed,  c.g. 
the  Hottentots,  Maoris,  and  North  American  Indians,  by  the  traffic 
in  spirits.  Their  object  is  to  prevent  the  repetition  and  further 
extension  among  the  uncivilised  and  heathen  races  of  the  world  of 
this  grave  scandal  to  our  boasted  civilisation  and  Christianity.  To 
wait  till  such  efforts  on  their  part  were  useless  would  be  criminal. 

LAGOS. 

A  former  Governor  of  Lagos,  Sir  Alfred  Maloney,  K.C.M.G., 
stated  (vide  Blue  Book,  C.  5363,  Nov.,  1888),  “  This  uncontrolled 
sale  has,  it  is  too  visible,  a  very  degrading  and  degenerate  effect  on 
the  aborigines.” 

At  a  large  meeting  held  in  the  Glover  Memorial  Hall,  Lagos,  on 
the  15th  August,  1895,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  S.  Legh,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  stated  that : — 

"  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  enter  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  Drink 
Traffic,  which  was  ruining  Africa.  He  referred  to  the  enormous  trade  in  spirits 
carried  on  at  Ebute  Aletta  on  market  days  when  the  people  flocked  in  from  the 
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surrounding  countries,  and  which  he  had  witnessed  personally  during  a  sojourn  in 
the  place.  He  had  become  so  much  impressed  with  the  prodigiousness  of  the  trade, 
that  he  was  induced  to  ask  a  local  spirit  dealer  what  was  the  average  quantity  of 
spirits  daily  sold,  and  was  informed  that  if  properly  supplied,  he  (the  spirit  dealer), 
could  dispose  of  five  hundred  cases  of  gin  in  a  morning  before  noon  on  market  days. 

The  Rev.  James  Johnson,  a  native  pastor  of  Lagos,  at  the  same 
meeting  quoted  the  language  of  a  native  Mohammedan  trader  who 
stated  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  speaker  on  a  market  day 

“  They  (the  people),  desire  nothing  else  ;  to  refuse  to  sell  it  is  to  do  no  business. 
They  do  not  care  for  cloths :  their  canoes  and  caravans  from  the  interior  returning 
home  take  back  with  them  chiefly  gin  and  rum  for  which  they  have  exchanged 
their  produce.” 

Mr.  John  P.  Jackson  said  it  was  a  significant  fact  that  of  the 
£100,000  or  more  worth  of  spirits  imported  annually  into  the 
colony,  the  whole  quantity  was  sold,  and  that  while  cotton  and  other 
goods  remained  in  stock  for  many  years,  it  was  not  probable  that  a 
case  of  gin  or  demijohn  of  rum  could  be  found  which  was  imported 
two  years  back.  He  stated  that  in  the  Popo  country  drinking  spirits 
had  become  habitual  with  the  whole  population. 

Mr.  Samuel,  who  spoke  in  Yoruba,  said  that  the  statements 
already  made  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  gin  traffic  were  overwhelmingly 
convincing.  He  related  his  experience  of  the  pernicious  effects  ot 
the  traffic  as  observed  in  the  Oyo  district  of  the  interior. 

Chief  Taiwo  said  that  the  aboriginal  element  were  fully  conscious 
of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  traffic  and  were  really  alarmed  and 
horror-stricken.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  in  alluding  to  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  Drink  Traffic  had  said  that  not  more  than  twenty  men 
of  his  (Chief  Taiwo’s)  age  could  be  found  in  the  colony.  Mr. 
Johnson  had  overstated  the  number.  There  were  only  three  of  his 
contemporaries  now  living.  He  had  formerly  engaged  in  the  traffic, 
but  seeing  the  evils  resulting  from  it  had  abandoned  it.  The 
matter  lay  now  in  the  hands  of  the  rising  generation,  his  earthly 
work  being  nearly  ended,  but  it  was  a  great  evil  and  one  and  all 
should  unite  in  checking  a  trade  which  was  spoiling  the  country. 
— Lagos  Weekly  Record. 

The  comments  of  the  Lagos  Weekly  Record  upon  the  above 
meeting  are  as  follows  : — 

••  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  native  opinion  is  unanimous  in  its  condemnation 
of  the  pernicious  trade  which  is  so  much  en  evidence  in  Africa,  and  the  enthusiastic 
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acclaim  with  which  the  resolutions  for  its  suppression  were  carried  on  Thursday 
testifies  to  the  attitude  of  public  sentiment  in  the  matter.  Of  course,  it  is  only  left  to 
us  to  utter  a  protest ;  but  that  protest  as  on  1  hursilay  will  always  be  loud  and 
strong  as  expressive  of  a  deep  and  thorough  conviction  in  the  matter. 

BISHOP  TUGWELL  AND  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Bishop  Tugwell  to  the 
Rev.  F.  Baylis,  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  dated  Lagos, 
January  20th,  1896,  was  laid  before  the  Committee  on  February 
26th,  1896 

“  On  our  way  from  Epe  we  met  some  50  to  100  large  canoes  or  more  going  to 
the  Eiiwin  market,  some  poled  by  12  men ;  those  which  passed  near  at  hand  were 
laden  with  gin.  I  asked  the  (Government)  canoeman  who  passes  up  and  down  the 
lagoon  every  week,  and  therefore,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  trade 
carried  on  by  the  owners  of  these  canoes,  whether  the  majority  of  the  canoes  were 
carrying  gin?  He  said  1  they  were.’  Had  the  raising  of  the  duty  on  spirits 
diminished  the  demand  ?  He  said  '  No !  ■  During  the  first  eight  days  ot  the  year  1  hear 
40  spirit  licenses  were  taken  out  at  this  one  market.  It  mill  be  necessary  farther  to 
raise'  the  price.  I  should  he  glad  if  you  mould  give  publicity  to  this  statement 
heckle  is  built  on  sand.  When  the  Christians  mere  invited  to  bring  rubbish  for  he 
foundations  [of  the  proposed  church)  they  brought  gin  bottles  which  they  collected 
from  beneath  the  bushes  in  the  town.  I  found  them  heaped  up  m  readiness.  I 
have  protested  that  the  House  of  God  should  not  be  erected  upon  such  a  foundation. 

I  shall  be  curious  to  know  what  they  will  do,” 

An  important  correspondence  on  “  Gin  and  Africa,”  initiated  by 
Bishop  Tugwell,  appeared  in  The  Times,  and  was  the  means  of 
drawing  forcible  attention  to  the  subject. 

SIERRA  LEONE. 

The  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  introduced  a  deputation  to  this 
Committee  in  June,  1894,  and  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Wilberforce  Hall  in  1887,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Betts,  one  of  the  principal  liquor  traders  in  Sierra  Leone,  in  moving 
a  resolution  condemning  the  traffic,  said  : 

■  I  am  myself  a  large  dealer  in  spirituous  liquors:  I  have  on  the  road  now 
thousands  of  rations  of  rum,  nod  several  thousands  of  demijohns  of  gm,  bound  for 
the  Northern  River  Countries,  where  I  carry  on  the  greater  part  of  my justness. 
The  liquor  traffic  destroys  body  and  soul  together  ;  such  slaves  have  they  become  to 
the  white  man's  rum  and  gin  Rum  and  gin  are  their  incessant  demand  and  cry. 
The  traffic  has  so  debased  them  that  everywhere  they  neglect  their  own  comfort. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  COLONEL  GARDE W- 

On  July  24th,  1894,  Colonel  Cnrdew,  C.M.G.,  Governor  of 
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Sierra  Leone  kindly  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  made  a  statement  as  to  the  liquor  traffic  in  that  Colony,  and 
the  best  steps  to  be  taken  to  promote  temperance  there.  He  stated 
that  the  import  duty  was  3s  per  gallon,  and  to  raise  it  at  present 
without  the  concerted  action  of  the  powers  would  be  of  no  use  as 
the  liquor  would  then  be  smuggled  across  the  frontier  fr°™  °™;r 
Colonies.  The  duty  was  first  raised  in  1892  to  2s.  and  in  1893  to 
3s.  He  thought  the  following  figures  would  he  interesting  to  the 
Committee : — 

1892.  243,702  gallons  at  2s.  per  gallon  duty  £24,3  <0  0  U 

1893.  202,506  „  3s.  „  „  27>603  0  0 

1894.  222,463  „  ■>  33,369  0  0 

This  duty  was  31  per  cent,  of  the  whole  revenue.  Total  pro¬ 
hibition  though  much  to  hr.  desired,  was  not  practicable  at  present, 
as  the  Negro  colonists  enjoyed  equal  rights  as  citizens  with  the 
European  population,  and  would  reseut  anything  that  accentuated 
racial  differences.  For  such  a  colony  high  license  applying  alike  to 
European  and  Negro  was  the  only  remedy.  Personally  he  was 
favourable  to  local  veto  in  the  Colony,  which  was  strongly  ildvocat“ 
there  by  the  Evangelical  Reform  Association.  He  had  been  1,500 
miles  in  the  country,  and  had  been  surprised  at  the  small  amount 
of  drunkenness  lie  had  seen.  Wherever  the  Chiefs  were  drunken, 
there  the  people  and  towns  became  demoralised. 

ABEOKUTA. 

An  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  in  the  interior,  at  Abcokuta, 
on  the  3rd  of  September.  1895.  Resolutions  were  carried  condemn- 
ing  the  traffic. 

The  first  resolution  was  as  follows : 

••  That  this  mcetine  recognising  that  the  traffic  in  spirits  i.e.  gin  rum  and 

that  may  be  made  in  Africa  or  Europe  to  suppress  1  . 

Whilst  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  second  resolution 

“  That  this  meeting  having  heard  of  the  rapid  strides  which  are  being  made 
in  the  traffic  in  spirits,  and  of  the  great  and  alarming  evils  which  are  being  wrought 
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amongst  men,  women  and  children  in  the  interior  district  of  the  \oruba  country, 
calls  upon  every  true-hearted  African  trader  to  abandon  a  trade  so  destructive  ot 
the  best  interests  of  his  country,  and  thus  set  an  example  of  devotion  and  zeal 
which  shall  be  at  once  a  pledge  of  earnestness,  of  courage,  and  of  determination, 
and  an  appeal  to  Christendom  which  cannot  be  ignored.” 

The  Chairman  read  to  the  meeting  the  following  letter  written 
in  their  own  names  and  on  behalf  of  all  the  Egba  authorities  of 
Abeokuta  by  the  two  chiefs  whose  signatures  are  attached  to  it : — 

“  Olorogun  House,  Abeokuta. 

“  Sept.  2nd,  189(3. 

ii  To  Rev.  J.  B.  Wood  and  all  Ministers  and  Christians  in  Abeokuta. 

“  All  the  Egba  chiefs  salute  you  very  much,  and  they  thank  those  kind  friends 
in  Lagos  who  convened  a  public  meeting,  and  those  in  other  places,  who  are 
working  for  the  entire  destruction  of  the  traffic  in  gin,  rum  and  other  poisonous 
liquors  in  all  our  West  African  countries.  The  Egba  chiefs  rejoice  much,  are 
very  pleased  on  account  of  the  determination  arrived  at,  which  will  be  the  saving 
of  all  our  people,  and  they  pray  heartily  that  God  will  be  with  you  and  make  you 
successful  in  suppressing  the  traffic.  The  Egba  chiefs  do  not  think  it  desirable 
to  affix  their  signatures  to  the  Memorial,  but  they  are  in  entire  accord  with  it. 
They  therefore,  request  that  their  names  and  marks  which  were  attached  to  the 
Memorial  may  be  moved  from  it.  The  Egba  chiefs  cordially  assent  to  what  is 
being  done. 

“  We  are  yours, 

'•  All  the  authorities  of  Abeokuta, 

*•  By  authority  of  the  Egba  Government, 

"  (Signed)  Shorunke,  Jagdna,  Ogundeyi,  Mogaji.” 

The  third  resolution  was  in  these  terms 

<■  That  this  meeting  has  heard  from  the  letter  received  from  the  ruling  chiefs 
of  Abeokuta  with  great  interest  and  deep  thankfulness  that  the  views  of  these 
chiefs,  regarding  the  desirableness  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  rum  and  gin 
in  this  country,  are  in  such  close  accord  with  its  own  views,  that  it  is  thereby 
encouraged  to  go  forward  in  the  use  of  such  suitable  means  as  circumstances  call 
for  with  the  object  of  affording  to  the  community  at  large  the  opportunity  to 
express  its  views  as  to  the  necessity  for  steps  being  taken  to  bring  to  an  end  within 
Egba  territory  the  traffic  in  these  articles.” 

The  United  Committee  have  received  two  important  memorials 
from  Abeokuta,  one  from  the  Native  Church  Council,  and  the  other 
from  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  The  former  memorial 
concludes  with  these  words : — 

“  From  wluit  1  know  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  here— not  of  the  Christians 
only  but  of  those  of  the  chiefs  and  people  generally— I  have  no  hesitation  in 
savin e  that  they  are  so  well  aware  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  rum  and  gin 
drinking  that  they  would  be  delighted  to  hear  that  your  Committee  had  been 
completely  successful  in  the  work  they  had  set  themselves  to  do. 

Whilst  in  the  latter  we  read  : — 

..  We  do  confess  that  England  has  done  Africa  an  inconceivable  good  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  Transatlantic  Slave  Trade;  but  the  evil  of  the  trade  m  question 
is  by  far  more  than  that  of  the  slave  trade.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  if  those 
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merchants  who  engage  in  the  rum  and  gin  trade,  were  in  Africa  t0  ^ow  Iber 
have  brutalised  the  poor  Africans,  and  what  wholesale  destructions,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  they  have  occasioned,  however  lucrative  it  may  have  been,  they  woul 
have  washed  their  hands  free  from  the  blood  of  their  neighbours. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1896,  a  petition  against  the  liquor  traffic 
in  West  Africa  arrived  in  this  country  through  Bishop  Tugwell. 
Abeokuta  presented  8,207  names,  Ibadan  and  district  2,318,  and 
Lagos  1,482.  Owing  to  some  technical  errors  in  the  signatures  and 
the  absence  of  certain  formalities,  these  petitions  could  not  be 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Committee  consulted 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  requested  them  to  forward  the  documents  to 
the  Colonial  Office.  The  Committee  complied  with  this  request  and 
received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  : 

“  Downing  Street, 

,,  gjr  •*  lltli  March,  1896. 

“1.  I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Chamberlain  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  29th  of  February,  enclosing  the  original  documents  received 
from  Lagos,  Ibadin  and  Abeokuta.  ill  which  those  who  have  appended  their 
signatures  declare  their  approval  of  a  resolution  passed  at  Lagos  and  Abeokuta 
condemning  the  Liquor  Traffic  among  the  native  population  _ 

•*  2.  A  copy  of  the  declaration  has  been  retained  in  this  department  and  the 
number  of  the  signatures  or  names  has  been  noted. 

“  I  am.  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  Servant, 

“  EDWARD  FAIRFIELD." 

NIGER  COAST  PROTECTORATE. 

In  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  the  revenue  collected  in  1892-93 
was  £96,692.  7s.  2d.  In  1893-94,  it  rose  to  £169,217.  19s.  Od. 
In  1894-95,  it  dropped  to  £117,423.  Is,  Id,  owing  to  the  disturb¬ 
ances  on  the  Brass  Coast.  The  official  trade  returns  published  by 
the  Foreign  Office,  relating  to  the  liquor  traffic,  are  as  follows 

Gin  and  Geneva  duty  .  61,416  9  0 

Rum  duty .  29,782  11  3 

This  shows  that  the  revenue  from  spirits  alone  was  77  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  amount  received  in  1894-95. 

In  Captain  Lugard’s  “  Rise  ot  our  East  African  Empire,  Vol.  I, 
pages  212  to  215,  he  says  : — 

In  our  Oil  River  Protectorate  (Old.  Calabar)  a  revenue  of  ',695.  for 
18111. St,  was  raised  by  customs  levied  on  imports  alone.  Out  of  this  large  sum 
£08,740  Mere  realised  by  the  duties  on  arms,  powder,  and  spirits,  and  tills  does  not 
include  ale,  beer,  porter,  claret,  ammunition,  cartridges,  etc.,  for  Europeans. 
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“  The  total  value  of  the  spirits  which  was  allowed  to  be  imported  into  this 
British  Protectorate,  exclusive  of  all  wine,  ale,  and  beer  which  amount  to  £5,011. 
is  £125,116,  representing  1,350,751  gallons  of  gin  and  rum,  besides  other  spirits ;  of 
these  £21,735  worth  is  exported  from  Great  Britain." 

The  Committee  submitted  these  figures  to  Sir  Claude  Macdonald, 
the  Consul-General,  who  called  them  in  question  without  offering  any 
proof  of  their  inaccuracy.  As  Captain  Lugard  was  abroad  at  the  time, 
the  Committee  compared  his  figures  with  those  of  the  Consular  Report 
of  the  trade  of  the  Oil  Rivers  Protectorate  No.  1144  Foreign  Office 
Annual  Series,  1892,  and  found  that  they  were,  it  inaccurate, 
understated,  rather  than  exaggerated. 


Captain  Lugard  estimated  that  out  of  a  revenue  of  £87,695, 
the  sum  of  £68,740  was  derived  from  duty  on  arms,  powder  and 


spirits,  the  actual  figures  are  : — 
Brandy  ... 

Gin  and  Geneva 
Gunpowder 
Guns 
Lead 

Liqueurs  ... 

Rum 

Spirits  (not  enumerated) 
Whiskey... 


£ 

49 

34,276 

5,298 

4,520 


386  13 
464  1 
23,631  7 
0  13 

124  11 


£68,751  6  2 


This  list  excludes  ale,  beer,  porter  and  wines,  and  such  liquors 
as  are  imported  for  the  personal  consumption  of  the  Consul-General 
arid  his  staff. 

On  his  return  Captain  Lugard,  in  reply  to  Sir  Claude’s  letter  to 
the  Committee,  pointed  out  not  merely  the  literal  accuracy  of  his 
figures,  but  the  important  fact  that  the  returns  of  the  year  in  question 
did  not  afford  an  accurate  presentment  of  the  real  extent  of  the 
traffic,  since  in  the  preceding  year  an  abnormal  amount  of  liquor  had 
been  imported  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  duties  (instituted  on  the 
proclamation  of  the  Protectorate  and  notified  some  months  prior  to 
imposition).  The  cases  containing  this  liquor  were  stated  by  eye¬ 
witnesses  to.  have  been  stacked  in  the  open,  since  the  warehouses  were 
unable  to  afford  sufficient  accommodation.  In  the  year  following  the 
impur',  therefore,  was  less  than  would  have  been  expected  since  this 
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enhanced  stock  had  to  be  worked  off,  and  it  was  to  this  year  that 
Captain  Lugard’s  figures  referred.  The  very  great  increase  in  the 
subsequent  year  proves  the  accuracy  of  these  remarks.  On  Captain 
Lugard’s  return  Sir  Claude  opened  a  correspondence  with  him  per¬ 
sonally  (copies  of  which  are  in  the  Committee’s  possession),  but 
attempted  no  refutation  of  the  statements  contained  in  his  book. 

Sir  Claude  Macdonald  himself  offers  strong  testimony  as  to  the 
disadvantages  of  the  trade,  when  he  says  that : — 

“  Could  the  liquor  traffic  be  entirely  and  immediately  done  away,  and  a  sufficient 
revenue  be  obtained  from  other  sources,  I,  for  one,  would  be  very  glad." 

Surely  these  are  not  words  that  a  responsible  administrator  would 
use  of  a  harmless  traffic. 

BECHUANALAND. 

Khama,  Paramount  Chief  of  the  Bamangwato  Tribe. 

Sebele,  Paramount  Chief  of  the  Bakwena  Tribe. 

Bathoen,  Paramount  Chief  of  the  Bahwaketse  Tribe. 

These  three  chiefs  visited  this  country  in  the  autumn  of  1895, 
and  the  Committee,  who  had  long  been  interested  in  Khama’s  firm 
stand  against  the  liquor  traffic,  were  of  opinion  that  they  should 
make  fitting  recognition  of  his  action  and  accord  him  a  hearty 
welcome. 

On  the  subject  being  mentioned  to  the  President  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  His  Grace  generously  proposed  to  carry  out  this  idea  by 
giving  a  breakfast  at  Grosvenor  House  on  Monday,  November  4th, 
1895  Invitations  were  accordingly  sent  out  in  the  names  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Westminster. 

The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  amongst  those  who 
accepted  the  invitations  sent  out : — 

The  Bishop  of  London  and  Mrs.  Temple,  the  Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  Lord 
and  Lady  Loch,  Lady  Edward  Grosvenor,  Lady  Mary  Glyn,  the  Hon.  T.  H.  W. 
Pelham,  the  Hon.  Conrad  Dillon,  the  Hon.  Captain  Lawley,  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell. 
M.P.,  Sir  F.  Young  (Chairman  Royal  Colonial  Institute),  Canon  Elwyn,  Canon 
Wilberforce,  Canon  Murnane  (Catholic  Total  Abstinent  League  of  the  Cross), 
Rev.  Horace  Waller  (Universities  Mission  to  Central  Africa),  General  Tremenheere 
(Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel),  General  Edgcome  and  Mr.  Robert 
Sawyer  (Church  of  England  Temperance  Society),  Captain  Lugard,  Dr.  Guinness 
Rogers,  Dr.  Newman  Hall,  Dr.  Clifford,  Rev.  Wardlaw  Ttiornpson  (London 
Missionary  Society),  Mr.  Spicer,  M.P.,  Dr.  Moeller  (Belgian  Representative  Interna¬ 
tional  Native  Races  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  Committee),  and  representatives  of  the 
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Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  National  Temperance  League.  Band  of  Hope  Union. 
London  Temperance  Hospital,  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars,  Aborigines’  Protection  Society,  and  the  “  Friends  ”  Temperance 
Union.  Letters  of  apology  were  read  from  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Lord  Knutsford,  Sir  W.  Lawson,  M.P.,  Sir  C.  Warren,  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  and  others. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  carried  on  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  seconded  by  Sir  George  Baden  - 
Powell,  Bart.,  M.P. :  — 

“  That  this  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Native  Races  and 
Liquor  Trnflic  United  Committee,  assembled  in  Grosvenor  House  on  Monday 
November  4th ,  1895,  expresses  the  strong  hope  that  whatever  course  may  he  taken 
in  the  future,  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  Bechuanaland,  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  will  ndhere  to  their  decision  not  to  allow  the  law  of  prohibition  now  in 
force  in  Klmma's  territory  to  he  in  any  way  altered,  and  that  they  will  carefully 
watch  the  operation  of  this  law  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  natives  from  degrada¬ 
tion  and  demoralisation.” 

The  following  address  was  presented  to  Khama  by  His  Grace : — 

“  To  Khama,  Paramount  Chief  of  the  Bamangwato.  Distinguished  Chief, — We 
the  President  and  Members  of  the  Native  Races  and  Liquor  Traffic  Committee,  unite 
in  offering  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  country,  and  we  desire  to  express  our  deep 
sympathy  with  you  in  the  persistent  efforts  which  you  have  made  to  preserve  your 
people  from  demoralisation  and  degradation  by  the  liquor  traffic.  We  have  also 
much  pleasure  in  welcoming  your  companions  and  fellow  chiefs,  Sebele,  of  the 
Bakwena  tribe,  and  Bathoen,  of  the  Banwaketse  tribe.  We  rejoice  to  know  that 
they  are  united  with  you  in  this  important  subject,  and  we  trust  that  the  same  laws 
of  prohibition  may  be  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  Bechuanaland.  It  was  with 
great  satisfaction  that  we  read  the  appeal  which  you  made,  some  years  ago,  to  the 
Queen  of  this  country,  through  Her  Majesty’s  representative,  f-ir  Sydney  Sheppard. 
We  join  with  you  in  the  strong  hope  you  then  expressed,  ‘  that  not  even  a  little 
door  should  be  opened  to  intoxicating  drinks.  ’  We  are  confident  that  this  enlightened 
policy  will  tend  to  the  permaneut  establishment  of  legitimate  trade,  and  to  the  highest 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  your  people,  for  ‘  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.’  We  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  you  that  we 
will  use  every  opportunity  of  supporting  your  noble  endeavours,  and  we  pray  that 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  may  rest  abundantly  upon  you  and  your  people. — 
Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  Westminster,  President ;  F.  Londin,  Chairman ; 
J.  Grant  Mills,  Hon.  Secretary.” 

Dr.  Moeller,  of  Brussels,  a  Member  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  had  come  from  Belgium  for  the  express  purpose  of 
attending  the  breakfast,  and  Lord  Loch  having  spoken,  Khama 
replied  as  follows  : — 

*•  I  rejoice  to  hear  the  words  that  have  been  spokeu  here  to-day,  because  I  have 
prevented  strong  drink  from  entering  into  my  country  and  my  town,  and  have  had 
the  power  to  restrain  my  people  from  driukiug  liquor.  But  to-day  that  power  is 
more  in  the  hands  of  the  white  people,  and  they  seek  to  bring  liquor  into  the  country. 
If  I  am  uot  helped  by  those  who  are  present  to-day.  I  shall  he  overcome.  I  do  not 
rejoice  to  see  strong  drink  in  my  town  to-day.  Strong  drink  is  an  army  that  is 
making  attacks  upon  people  every  dav.  These  are  the  words  that  I  speak  to  the 
Company  when  1  am  told  that  I  am  to  be  placed  in  their  hands,  because  while  I  live 
in  my  country  1  kuow  that  they  will  be  causing  strong  drink  to  pass  through  it 
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cnifbe1' fo/wardJd  k*n°M  V  jiU  b,e  stored  in  houses  in  my  town  before  it 
and  if  Xni  hld  d  .Matabelelan<1'  and  n,y  people  will  be  seeing  it  day  by  day, 
neoDle  whPfW  to  my  people.  1  appeal  to  you,  the  English 

to  hefn  nm  h,  tiy°H  ffihinik  that.  ?'lch.  th,,,Ss  as  these  are  just  and  right.  I  ask  you 
.  P,"  *“  the  dlffi,cult  P?®«Von  1,1  which  1  find  myself.  Str  ng  drink  cannot 

The  tiling  ^  ^  >tself.  but  always  takes  with  it  a  great  many  other  things. 

tbeV,e  ^f^  h/-C??Pany  Str°Ug  drink  are  the  things  which  bring  a  man  into 
'  h  dnnk  k,n°'TS  w?f  whereyer  it  is.  Even  the  works  of  the  town  itself 

to  eneh  n?  JY  V"u  ««  the  people  who  have  given  us  missionaries 

JLv  nrlf'  y  S  dnni  d<?L's  and  Wl11  ]l'mk‘r  work  of  the  missionaries  while 

vm.yhnv»  r„  “r  ?Un  y'  1  8,ve  you  thanks  to-day  for  the  kindly  way  in  which 
niy  wotds  Cd  mG’  and  1  S6e  t  mt  1  am  here  in  ver3’  kind  hands  These  are  all 

-,fw  ‘?P?£LuOABD,?nd  Mr’  Waholaw  Thompson  briefly  addressed  the  company, 
alter  which  the  proceedings  terminated."  1  J 

ALASKA  AND  THE  CANADIAN  BORDER. 

The  Committee  have  been  in  communication  with  the  Bishop  of 
Selkirk  (Dr.  Bompas),  who  wrote  under  date  of  July  25th,  1895 
..  “Buxton  Mission,  Upp.  Yukow  Iin. 

My  „ea„  Sir,  251/i  July,  1895. 

l  received  only  yesterday  ybur  communication,  dated  the  6th  Feby 
with  inclosure.  3 

In  reply  I  beg  to  state  that  a  large  party  of  Canadian  police  arrived  here  by 
steamer  yesterday,  including  3  inspectors  with  their  families,  2  sergeants.  2  corporals 
f“d:«  aonst,ahle1s.  11  is  to  he  hoped  that  this  large  force  will  suffice  to  keep 
intoxicating  drinks  from  the  tew  Indians  here. 

The  younger  Indians  have  I  regret  to  say  been  drinking  a  good  deal  during  the 
past  winter ,  and  it  is  beginning  to  tell  injuriously  on  their  health.  Your  Committee 
have  certainly  stirred  the  Canadian  Govt,  to  energetic  action  in  the  matter  and  they 
deserve  our  best  thanks.  3 

1  have  also  heard  that  Canadian  officers  have  reached  Peel  River,  Mackenzie 
River,  with  the  object  of  warning  the  American  Whaling  Fleet  to  leave  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Herschel  Island,  on  the  Arctic  coast,  as  being  in  British  waters. 

1  had  previously  heard  that  much  injury  was  being  done  to  the  Indians  and 
Esquimaux  on  the  Arctic  coast  by  the  distribution  of  large  quantities  of  intoxicating 
of'sailors0”8  tkem  fr°m  the  "haling  Fleet,  which  numbered  I  think  some  hundreds 
I  trust  that  evil  may  also  be  now  abated. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

.  TTr  ^  ,  Faithfully  yours, 

A.  W.  BoDQEit,  Esq.,  Asst.  Secy.,  W.  C.  BOMPAS,  D.D., 

Liquor  Traffic  Suppression  Committee.  Bishop  of  Selkirk. 

A  further  communication  from  Bishop  Bompas  was  read  to  the 
Committee  on  March  25th,  1896,  in  which  he  said  that  the  police  at 
Buxton  were  quiet  and  doing  but  little,  that  the  Indians  still 
obtained  liquor,  though  not  so  openly  as  before,  and  that  ho  feared 
that  they  were  becoming  increasingly  demoralised,  or  the  younger 
ones  at  least. 

The  Committee  are  in  communication  with  the  High  Commis¬ 


sioner  for  Canada  on  the  subject. 
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International  anil  Rational  (Jjongre^eg. 


BASLE. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  attended  this  Congress,  and  on  August 
22nd  read  a  paper  on  the  “  Revision  of  the  Brussels  Act  of 
1890-91/’  the  paper  having  been  previously  translated  into  French 
and  German  by  Professor  Burckhardt,  Professor  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  Basle  and  President  of  the  Congress.  These  trans¬ 
lations  were  distributed  amongst  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  60 
that  everyone  present  was  able  to  follow  the  paper.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  paper,  Dr.  Christ,  a  leading  member  of  the  Swiss 
Evangelical  Society,  who  takes  a  prominent  part  in  missionary  work, 
read  a  paper  on  the  same  lines.  A  discussion  followed.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  proposed  condemning  the  traffic,  but  as  it  could  not  be 
passed  unanimously,  which  is  a  rule  of  the  Congress,  it  was  withdrawn. 
On  the  next  day,  however,  the  discussion  was  resumed  and  Professor 
Forel,  of  Zurich,  asked  permission  of  the  President  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  on  the  question,  even  though  the  resolution  might  be 
lost.  The  meeting  agreeing  to  this,  the  following  resolution  was 
proposed  by  Professor  Forel,  seconded  by  Dr.  Christ,  and  passed 
with  only  three  dissentients : — 

“  The  Fifth  International  Congress  against  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
assembled  nt  Basle,  expresses  its  indignation  and  horror  at  the  liquor 
traffic  carried  on  in  Africa  for  private  and  pecuniary  interests  by  -which 
whole  populations  are  being  ruined  in  bodj’  and  soul.  As  most  of  the 
European  States  are  concerned  in  this  traffic  international  action  is  the 
only  thing  likely  to  he  successful.  The  Congress  therefore  desires 
respectfully  to  approach  all  the  Governments  concerned,  requesting  them 
to  take  effective  steps  for  the  total  and  definite  prohibition  of  the  traffic 
in  spirits  among  the  natives  of  Africa." 

The  Committee  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
German  Government  applied  to  the  President  of  the  Congress  for 
copies  of  the  papers  read  on  this  subject  at  the  Congress. 

BRUSSELS. 

By  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  International  Law  Association 
the  Honorary  Secretary  attended  and  read  a  paper  at  its  seventeenth 
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Conference,  which  was  held  in  Brussels  from  October  1st  to  4th, 
1895,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Bichard  Webster,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
G.C.M.G.,  Her  Majesty’s  Attorney-General.  The  following  account 
is  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  International  Law  Asso¬ 
ciation  : — 

Baron  Lambermont  expressed  his  appreciation  of  Mr.  Grant  Mills  paper. 

M.  le  »  hevalier  Deseamps  pointed  out  that  the  Congo  State  had  always 
supported  the  claim  for  higher  duties,  and  was  now  endeavouring  to  induce  the 
Portuguese  Government  to  agree  to  raise  the  duties  jointly  on  both  sides  ot  the 
Congo  river.  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  , 

Mr.  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne  proposed  the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Grant  Mills 

••  That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  supply  of  alcoholic  liquors  to 
the  natives  of  Africa,  as  at  present  carried  on,  is  pernicious,  and  calls  for 
immediate  and  effective  restriction,  by  entire  prohibition  where  possible, 
and  elsewhere  by  the  imposition  of  high  duties  and  licenses.  It  there¬ 
fore  earnestly  appeals  to  the  several  European  Powers  having  possessions 
in  Africa  to  take  such  individual  and  conjoint  action  as  will  secure 
enforcement  and  adequate  extension  of  the  principle  established  in  the 
Brussels  General  Act  of  1892.”  ,  ..  . 

Professor  Corsi  thought  the  resolution  hardly  strong  enough.  It  did  little 
more  than  re-affirm  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  Brussels  Conference. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the  resolution  called  for  an  improvement  on  the 
existing  state  of  things.  He  suggested,  however,  that  the  phrase  ••  higher  duties 
and  licenses  ”  be  substituted  for  *•  high  duties  and  licenses  ” 

The  suggestion  having  been  accepted,  the  resolution  was  put,  and  adopted 
nem.  con. 


WORLD’S  WOMEN’S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

The  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr,  Clarence  A.  Roberts  (Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee)  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Bodger,  Secretary, 
attended  a  meeting  of  this  Union,  on  June  19th,  1895.  The 
Honorary  Secretary  made  a  short  speech  to  the  meeting  at  the 
request  of  the  Union. 

CHESTER. 


Mr.  Robert  Sawyer,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  attended  the 
Chester  Temperance  Congress,  which  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Temperance  League,  and  read  a  paper  on  “  The 
Liquor  Traffic  among  Native  Races,  a  hindrance  to  Legitimate 
Commerce.’'  The  paper  was  well  received,  and  .was  also  well 
reported  in  the  London  and  Provincial  press. 


MEMORIAL  TO  MR,  CHAMBERLAIN. 

A  Memorial,  which  was  presented  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  printed 

c  2 
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in  the  Appendix  p.  32  with  his  reply.  The  Committee  still  hope  that 
should  all  efforts  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  France  and  Germany 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  prove  unsuccessful,  H.M’s.  Government 
will  take  the  initiative  in  the  British  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates, 
and  not  wait  till  the  other  Powers  are  willing  to  take  similar  action, 
as  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  difference  in  the  already 
existing  duties,  as  between  England  and  other  Powers,  has  led  to 
increased  smuggling  into  our  territories. 

GERMAN  AND  SWISS  ACTION. 

Five  firms,  four  German  and  one  Swiss,  on  the  Gold  Coast  have 
petitioned  the  English  and  German  Governments  to  raise  considerably 
the  duties  on  alcoholic  liquors.  The  Swiss  firm — the  Basle  Mission 
Trading  Society — stated  through  Dr.  Christ  of  Basle  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  that  they  did  not  trade  in  spirits 
either  on  the  Gold  Coast  or  in  India  or  elsewhere.  The  Committee 
are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Christ  for  the  valuable  help  rendered  by 
him  to  the  Committee  from  time  to  time. 

The  German  Government  has  just  forbidden  a  practice  which  has 
held  hitherto  in  the  Cameroons,  Togaland,  and  the  German  posses¬ 
sions  in  South  West  Africa,  of  giving  the  native  workmen  a  bottle  of 
brandy  every  Saturday  with  their  week’s  wages,  either  in  part 
payment  of  or  in  additidh  to  their  wages. 

QUESTIONS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart,  M.P.,  asked  the  following  questions  in 
Parliament : — 

1.  On  March  5th.  “  Whether  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  had  been  called  to  an  article  io  the  Bechuanaland  Neics'  of  January  11th 
18%,  vhereiu  it  appears  that  Kliaina  had  withdrawn  the  restriction  on  the*  manu¬ 
facture  of  Kaffir  beer,  that  drinking  had  subsequently  prevailed  to  a  deplorable 
extent,  occasioning  delays  to  traffic  and  inconvenience  to  the  public,  and  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  take  steps  to  reiinpose  the  restriction  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  native  beer,  and  thus  prevent  the  scenes  described  in  the  Bechuanaland 
Neics  ?  " 

Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  that  he  would  call  for  a  report. 

2.  On  March  10th,  ••  Whether  five  influential  firms  of  merchants  established 
on  the  West  African  Gold  Coast  hud  recently  sent  a  petition  to  the  English  and 
German  Governments  asking  for  a  heavier  duty  on  liquors,  in  view  of  the  next 
revision  (1S98)  of  the  Convention  between  these  two  Powers:  and,  if  so,  what  answer 
had  been  returned  to  them  by  Her  Mqjesty’s  Government?" 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  that  the  petition  had  been  received,  and 
that  the  matter  was  under  consideration. 

THE  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Bodger,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee,  on  November 
13th,  1895,  appointed  Secretary  in  just  recognition  of  his  long  and 
faithful  services  to  the  Committee. 

UNITED  PRAYER. 

In  their  anxiety  to  use  every  effort  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
work,  and  feeling  a  want  of  definite  united  prayer,  the  Committee  in 
July  last  issued  the  following  appeal  to  all  the  Societies  connected 
with  the  work,  urging  the  use  of  special  prayer  for  God’s  blessing 
on  the  efforts  of  the  United  Committee.  The  proposal  was  favour¬ 
ably  received,  and  has  been  regularly  adopted  by  the  Committee  : — 

“  That  the  Native  Races  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  United  Committee  feeling  more 
and  more  the  importance  of  the  work  to  which  they  are  called  and  the  great  and 
especially  the  international  difficulties  which  beset  and  hamper  their  efforts, 
earnestly  appeal  to  their  supporters  for  special  fervent  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for 
His  help,  guidance  and  bl<  ssing,  and  for  the  removal  in  our  own  country  and  from 
foreign  countries  of  all  antagonism  to  that  just  action  on  the  part  of  their  Govern¬ 
ments,  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  measures  the  Committee  are  striving 
to  introduce  into'Africa  for  the  protection  of  Native  Races  from  demoralisation  and 
destruction  by  the  trade  in  spirits." 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

The  National  Temperance  League’s  Annual  Sermon  at  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  was  preached  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Dover,  who 
took  as  his  subject,  “  The  Demoralisation  and  Degradation  of 
Uncivilised  and  Heathen  Races  by  the  Liquor  Traffic.” 

MEETINGS. 

Lantern  Lectures  and  Addresses  have  been  delivered  during  the 
year  in  London  and  the  Provinces. 

OBITUARY. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  the  Committee  received  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Horace  Waller,  F.R.G.S.,  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Committee.  The  following  resolution  was 
passed  unanimously : — 
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'  •  That  the  Committee  do  record  their  deep  sorrow  at  hearing  of  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Horace  Waller,  and  express  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  they 
feel  at  being  thus  deprived  of  his  most  valuable  counsel  and  help  ;  and 
that  they  request  the  Chairman  to  indite  and  send  on  their  behalf  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  the  relatives  of  the  late  Horace  Waller,  convey¬ 
ing  the  sentiments  of  the  Committee.” 

FINANCE. 

The  Committee  request  the  very  earnest  attention  of  their 
supporters  to  the  following  Statement  of  Finance. 

The  year  was  started  with  a  deficit  of  £127,  which  amount,  by 
economical  and  careful  consideration  of  expenditure,  together  with 
the  generous  assistance  of  a  few  old  subscribers,  has  been  reduced  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  £77.  18s.  lOd. 

This  economy  has,  as  already  stated,  necessarily  limited  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Committee’s  objects,  and  they  earnestly  plead 
for  a  larger  income. 

The  total  income  from  subscriptions  and  donations  last  year 
amounted  to  £426,  a  sum  inadequate  to  carrying  out  effectually  the 
work  entrusted  to  them. 

Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  the  Rev.  J.  Grant 
Mills,  139,  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge  Street,  S.W.,  crossed  “  Barclay 
&  Co.  West  Branch.” 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Committee  cannot  conclude  this  Report  without  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  gratitude  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  sympathetic  action  and 
for  his  perception  of  the  excessive  proportion  of  the  trade  in  spirits 
as  compared  with  all  other  articles  of  commerce  in  some  territories 
in  Africa.  The  Committee  look  in  prayerful  expectation  to  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  as  a  powerful  aid  to  the  attainment  of  the 
object  which  they  have  in  view. 

The  more  light  that  is  thrown  on  the  subject,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  whole  question  will  be  arrived  at. 

The  Committee  appeal  to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  friends 
of  Missionary  and  Temperance  work.  While  not  unmindful  of  the 
help  received  from  the  few,  they  earnestly  invite  a  more  general 
and  generous  support. 


■glaiis*c  £Uice©  anfc  ilje  gtqitor  traffic  §(nitefr  Committee. 


jlr.  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1896. 


£ 

S. 

d. 

11 

14 

11 

2 

12 

7 

177 

1 

6 

249 

15 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1  1 

- 

0 

7 

2 

0 

2 

9 

3 

Receipts. 

To  Balance  at  Bankers,  31st  March,  1S95 
„  Cash  in  Hand  . 

,,  Subscriptions  as  per  Schedule 
,,  Donations,  Collections  do. 

,,  Lantern  Lectures — Fees  and  Collections  . 


,,  Bank  Loan 


£  s.  d. 

14  7  6 

42G  16  G 

4  12  9 
50  U  0 


Payments. 

By  Rent  &  Water  Rate.  1  yr.  to  Christmas,  1895 
,,  Office  Cleaning,  1  uel,  &c . 

„  Salaries  and  Clerical  Assistance  . 

,,  Meeting  and  Deputational  Expenses 

„  Postage,  Telegran  s,  &c . 

,,  Stationery,  Publications,  Papers,  &c. 

„  Miscellaneous  Disbursements 

,,  Printing  (including  £51.  19s.,  outstanding 

31.3.95)  . 

„  Advertising . 

,,  Lantern  Slides  and  other  apparatus 


fir. 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

47  3  0 
10  2  1 

-  57  5  1 

1G5  9  0 

48  3  11 

- - 213  12  11 

13  0  6 
38  4  5 
(.9  8 

-  67  14  6 

104  6  8 
20  6  G 
8  16  4 


,  Balance  at  Bank,  31st  March,  1S9G 
,  Cash  in  hand  ..  . 


£495  16 


9 


4G2  1 

0 

28 

13 

3 

5 

2 

G 

—  33  15 

9 

£495  16 

9 

I  have  examined  the  above  Account  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

PERCY  E.  METZNER,  Chartered  Accountant, 

April  1G<A,  1896.  61  and  62,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Liabilities. 


Printiug  . 

National  Temperance  League 

Office  Cleauiug  . 

Stationery . 


£2  14  0  Brought  Forward 

2  14  4  Rent — 1  Quarter  to  Lady  Day,  1896  . 

110  Secretary's  Salary — Arrears  to  Lady  Day.  1S9G 

1  19  6  Bank  Loan  ... 

1  Sundries  estimated . 


£8  8  10 
11  15  9 
37  10  0 
50  0  0 
4  0  0 


Leu  Cash  in  hand  as  above 


111  14  7 
33  15  9 


Forward 


8  S  10 


Net  Liabilities 


£7' 


7  18  10 


^ubscviptimtss  stub  gtonaiimt* 

Received  during  the  Year  ending  31st  March,  1896. 


Allen,  W.  S.,  Esq.  (IS91-95) . 

„  „  (1895-96) . 

Anderson,  Andrew,  Esq . 

Arbuthnot,  Herbert,  Esq . 

Bacon,  William,  Esq: . 

Baden-Powell,  Sir  George,  K.C.M  G..  M.P. 

Bainbridge,  T.  W.,  Esq.  . 

Baines,  Miss  . 

Baines,  Percy,  Esq . 

Baxter,  Stanley  W.,  Esq . 

Baynes,  A.  H.,  Esq .  . 

Beddow,  Miss . 

Blackwell,  Samuel  T.,  Esq.  ... 

Bolt.  Mrs.  .  . 

British  South  Africa  Company  . 

Budgett.  James  S.,  Esq.  . 

Biillen,  Rev.  Ashingtou  . 

Buxton,  Alfred  F.,  Esq.  . 

Cadbury,  George,  Esq.  . 

Cadbury,  Richard,  Esq.  . 

Cardew,  Colonel.  C.M.G . 

Cavendish,  Lady  Frederick . 

Clarke.  Ebenezer,  Esq.  ... '  . 

Coldwell,  The  Misses  Marsh . 

Coop,  James.  Esq. 

Cooper,  E.  E.,  Esq.  ...  ...  ... 

Corbett,  John,  Esq.,  M.P . 

Cory,  John,  Esq.  .  . 

Cowley,  Mrs.  W.  R . 

Carried  forward 


Subscriptions. 

£  s.  d. 

110 
1  1  0 

1  1  0 

2  2  0 


1  1  0 


0  2G 
1  1  0 
2  2  0 
1  1  0 


2  2  0 


2  0  0 

1  1  0 

1  I’  0 

0  10  0 


5  0  0 
1  1  0 


£23  7  6 


Donations. 
£  s.  d. 


5  5  0 

0  10  6 
1  1  0 

0  5  0 
0  5  0 


0  5  0 
10  0  0 
2  2  0 
1  1  0 

6  6  0 
1  1  0 
2  0  0 


1  1  0 
1  1  0 


32  3  6 
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Cropper,  James,  Esq . 

Cundy,  Captain . 

Cust,  It.  N.,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

C.  V.  H....  . 

Darrock,  Miss . 

Davis.  Rev.  G.  F.  L . 

Denny,  T.  A.,  Esq . 

Dibley,  George,  Esq . 

Dodsworth,  Sir  Matthew,  Bart., 

Dowson,  E.  T.,  Esq., . 

Edgcome.  Major-General,  R.  E. 

Ellison,  Rev.  Canon  . 

Elwyn,  Rev.  Canon  . 

Epps,  Miss 

Fielder,  The  Misses  . 

Fife,  Duke  of,  K.T . 

Finlay,  Mrs . 

11  From  Readers  of  The  Christian, 


Brought  forward 


>er  M 


Scott 

“  From  Scotland ' 

Gahan,  F.,  Esq... 

Gardiner,  Mrs  .. 

Gillilan,  General 
Gittens,  Miss  ... 

Grosvenor  House  Meeting,  Collectio 

Gurney,  Henry,  Esq . 

Gurney.  Messrs  II.  E.  and  H, 

Hailes,  W.  T.,  Esq.  ... 

Hake,  Rev.  Lewis  F.  . 

Harvey,  T.  Morgan,  Esq. 

Hay  ter,  W.  G  ,  Esq.  ... 

Headland.  Miss . 

Herring,  Rev.  A.  Styleman 
Herschell,  Sir  W.  .1.,  Bart. 

Hills,  A.  F.,  Esq. 

Hooper,  G.  N.,  Esq.  ... 

Howard,  E.  Stafford,  Esq. 

Jackson,  Grant,  Esq.  ... 

Johns,  Mrs . 

Johnson,  Miss,  Collected  by,  after  Lantern 

Kelly,  Rev.  Canon  Davenport 
Ivelsaie,  Lieutenant,  R  E. 

Kempson,  Rev.  E.  A.  ... 

Kinnaird,  Lord . 

Knight,  Mrs . 

Lansdell,  Rev.  Henry,  D.D. 

Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  Bart.,  j\ 

Lingford,  Joseph,  Esq. 

“  Linley  Wood ’’ 

Linnecar.  Rev.  G.  W.  ... 

Livesey,  George,  Esq.  ... 


Carried  forward 


Donations. 
£  s.  d. 
32  3  6 

5  0  0 

0  5  0 


5  0  0 
5  0  0 


0  5  0 
1  1  0 


5  0 
5  0 
2  0 


2  0  0 

2  2  0 
1  0  0 
0  10  0 
0  6  0 


0  0 
1  0 


1  1  0 
12  8  7 


1  1  0 
1  1  0 
2  2  0 


12  13 
0  7 


0  5  0 
1  1  0 
5  0  0 

10  0 
1  0  0 
1  1  0 


0  2  6 
5  0  0 


£70  4  6  %  11  1 
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Brought  forward 

London,  Bishop  of  . 

Low,  Sir  Hugh,  G.C.M.G . 

Lowe,  Miss  . 
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APPENDIX. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  The  Earl  of  Kimberley,  K.G., 

Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

THE  HUMBLE  MEMORIAL 

Of  the  President,  Chairman ,  and  Members  of  the  United  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  Demoralization  of  Native  Races  by  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

We  desire  to  approach  your  Lordship  with  an  expression  of  the  satisfaction  with 
which  we  have  observed,  through  communications  made  to  this  Committee  and 
other  bodies,  the  interest  shown  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  prevention  of 
the  Demoralization  of  Native  Races  by  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Committee  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
is  fully  alive  to  the  mischief  created  by  the  importation  and  sale  of  spirituous  liquors 
to  aboriginal  and  native  peoples.  We  are  sensible  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
recognises  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  a  Christian  and  civilised  country  in 
protecting  those  who  cannot  protect  themselves,  and  averting  the  evils  consequent 
upon  the  unscrupulous  intercourse  of  some  European  and  American  traders  with 
uncivilised  races.  We  have  confidence  therefore  in  approaching  your  Lordship  at 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  immense  importance  of  more  stringent  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  direction  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  spirits  into  Africa,  from 
Europe  and  America. 

The  General  Act  of  Brussels,  1890-91,  enacted  certain  restrictions,  which, 
however,  the  Committee  have  reason  to  believe  have  not  been  so  effectual  in 
operation  as  was  desired  by  those  who  framed  the  enactments.  We  are  aware  that  on 
the  Coast  Territories,  within  the  zone  of  prohibition,  a  minimum  duty  of  6id .  per 
gallon  was  imposed,  and  that,  as  yonr  Lordship  informed  us  in  a  letter  dated 
December  31st,  1894,  in  the  Niger  Coast  and  British  Central  Africa  Protectorates, 
advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  power  reserved  under  the  Act  to  raise  the  duty  to 
Is.  per  gallon,  and  that  by  the  recent  Customs  Union  between  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Togoland,  the  duty  had  been  fixed  at  9jd.  per  gallon.  These  duties  of  6}d.,  9$d. 
and  Is.  per  gallon,  as  compared  with  that  of  10s.  6d.  per  gallon  on  importations  into 
England,  appear  to  us,  even  after  taking  into  account  the  difference  in  value  of  the 
article  imported,  miserably  small,  and  quite  inadequate  to  materially  affect  the 
importation.  All  reports  received  by  us  tend  to  show  that  this  is  the  fact. 

Another  important  point  is  that,  unless  the  importation  of  drink  is  stopped  on 
the  const,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  prevent  its  being  carried  into  those  inland 
parts  of  the  continent  where  the  Brussels  Act  prohibits  the  sale.  There  is  no  clear 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  territories  where  spirits  may  be  introduced  subject  to 
duty,  and  those  territories  where  the  sale  is  prohib'ted,  and  there  are  no  officials  on 
the  frontiers  to  prevent  the  importation.  The  only  way  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the 
Brussels  Act  is  to  prohibit  the  importation  on  the  coast.  Failing  this,  we  would 
desire  to  see  such  a  heavy  duty  imposed  as  would  reduce  the  importation  to  the 
smallest  proportions. 

We  venture  to  submit  that  the  fact,  that  seventeen  Powers  were  unanimous  in 
passing  prohibitive  and  restrictive  measures  for  Africa,  indicates  the  possibility  of 
again  bringing  the  subject  before  them,  and  gives  assurance  of  their  readiness  to 
combine  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  legitimate  commerce,  and  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  weaker  races 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  only  effectual  and  permanent  remedy  for  the 
disastrous  effects  attending  the  importation  of  cheap  aud  noxious  spirits  into  Africa, 
is  for  the  Powers  having  interests  in  that  country  to  agree  to  the  entire  prohibition 
of  their  introduction.  The  district  perhaps  most  affected  by  the  European  spirit 
traffic  is  the  West  Coast,  and  we  venture  humbly  to  submit  that  the  time  has  arrived 
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when  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Powers  in  totally  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  importation  into  or  manufacture  of  spirits  in  West  Africa,  from  the  southern 
frontier  of  Morocco  down  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Cape  Colony. 

On  the  14th  May,  1889,  the  German  Reichstag  adopted  almost  unanimously  a 
resolution : —  i  . 

“  To  request  the  Federal  Governments  to  again  lake  into  consideration 
whether,  and  how,  the  trade  in  spirits  in  German  Colonies  can  be 
effectively  opposed  either  by  prohibition  or  limitation.” 

Id  the  return  made  by  German)'  to  the  Brussels  Bureau,  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Brussels  General  Act,  and  published  in  1893,  it  is  stated  on  behalf  of 
the  German  Government,  that  a  strict  control  had  for  some  years  been  enforced  over 
the  imports  of  spirits,  whilst  in  reply  to  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  by  the  President  of  the  Committee,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  in  September, 
1894,  Count  Metternich  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  as  follows  : — 

“  1  am  instructed  to  convey  to  your  Grace  His  Majesty’s  thanks  for  having 
presented  to  him  this  memorial,  the  perusal  of  which  has  given  him  much 
satisfaction  1  am  to  add  that  His  Majesty  fully  appreciates  the  tendencies 
and  endeavours  of  the  Committee  which  your  Grace  represents,  and  that 
the  Imperial  Government  carefully  keep  in  view  to  check  by  every 
possible  means  the  evils  arising  from  the  Liquor  Trade  with  uncivilised 
nations.  _  .  , 

“  Acting  under  these  considerations,  the  Imperial  Government  has  acceded  to 
the  Brussels  Act,  and  issued  regulations  aiming  at  the  suppression  in  the 
German  Protectorates  of  the  trade  referred  to.” 

The  Government  of  the  Congo  Free  State  has  always  expressed  itself  to  be  most 
ready  to  facilitate  legislation  that  shall  benefit  the  native  races. 

The  Royal  Niger  Company  has  enforced  prohibition  in  nineteen-twentieths  ot 
their  territory,  and  we  believe  are  most  willing  to  extend  this  prohibition  if  tliey  can 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  of  Governments  having 
territory  adjacent  to  their  own.  ■ 

If  England,  Germany  and  Belgium  were  to  unite,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
France  and  Portugal,  who  assented  to  the  provisions  of  the  Brussels  General  Act, 
would  join  them.  All  these  Powers  being  united,  the  cost  of  enforcing  prohibition 
would  be  minimised,  and  the  opportunities  of  establishing  permanent  and  more 
legitimate  trade  in  place  of  the  liquor  traffic,  would  be  greatly  increased. 

We  are  assured  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  settlement  and 
permanent  adininstration  of  the  countries  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  prohibit 
the  sale  or  supply  of  spirits  to  the  natives.  It  is  stated  by  those  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  are  of  a  more 
disastrous  character  than  those  of  the  transatlantic  slave  trade.  W  hen  the  abuses 
of  the  slave  trade  became  fully  known,  the  traffic  in  slaves  was  summarily  dealt 
with,  and  it  would  appear  that  similar  action  has  become  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  liquor  traffic,  and  that  such  action  would  have  the  same  hearty  support 
that  brought  about  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

We  humbly  beg  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
found  expedient  and  practicable  for  inducing  the  powers  to  join  with  Great  Britain 
in  protecting  the  natives  of  those  parts  of  Africa  in  which  they  are  interested  from 
the  importation  of  European  spirits. 

In  view  of  the  vast  importance  of  this  question,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  hnal 
revision  of  the  liquor  clauses  of  the  Brussels  Act,  will  (Art.  xcii.)  within  six  years 
from  the  ratification  of  the  Act,  be  revised,  we  venture  to  approach  your  Lordship, 
and  to  ask  you  to  do  us  the  honour  of  receiving  at  the  present  time  a  deputation 
from  the  Committee. 

And  your  Memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

WESTMINSTER,  Piesidenl. 

J.  GRANT  MILLS,  Hon.  See. 
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“  Foreign  Office.  June  Htli,  1895. 

“  My  Lord  Duke, — I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  to  inform  you  that 
the  memorial  which  you  have  forwarded  on  the  subject  of  the  liquor  traffic  in 
Africa  has  received  careful  consideration. 

“  It  has  been  already  explained  to  your  Grace  that  his  lordship  does  not  con¬ 
sider  that  any  advantage  could  result  from  the  discussion  of  the  subject  with  a 
deputation  from  the  Committee  on  whose  behalf  you  wrote,  but  those  who  are 
interested  will  probably  wish  to  learn  the  reasons  of  this  decision. 

“  I  am,  therefore,  to  observe  that  is  based  on  the  consideration  which  was 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  memorial  when  they  recorded  the 
opinion  that  the  only  effectual  and  permanent  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Powers  for  the  adoption  of  entire  prohibition,  or,  failing  this,  for  the 
imposition  of  heavy  restrictive  duties.  It  is  obvious  that  the  discussion  of  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  this  character  would  involve  examination  of  the  attitude  of  other  Powers, 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid. 

“  I  am  to  assure  your  Grace  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  Committee  cannot  fail  to  be  aware  of  the 
measures  already  taken  os  regards  prohibition  in  widely-extended  territories  under 
British  control  on  the  Niger  and  in  East  and  Central  Africa,  where  the  geographical 
conditions  enable  such  prohibition  to  be  enforced.  Hut  prohibition  or  highly  restric¬ 
tive  measures  could  produce  no  substantial  results  in  territories  where  they  would 
be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  proximity  of  countries  in  which  similar  regulations  do 
not  prevail.  The  possibility  of  the  adoption  of  such  measures  depends,  therefore, 
as  the  Committee  lias  indeed  seen,  upon  co-operation  between  the  Powers.  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  other  Powers  are  prepared  to 
revise  the  tariff  system  agreed  to  at  Brussels,  before  the  year  189S,  when  the  term 
of  six  years,  specified  in  the  Act  for  purposes  of  revision,  will  expire,  but  the  Com¬ 
mittee  may  be  satisfied  that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  any  earlier  opportunity  that 
might  occur  for  calling  attention  to  the  subject,  with  the  view  of  dealing  with  the 
evils  which  the  traffic  causes  to  the  native  populations. 

“  1  am.  my  Lord  Duke,  your  Grace's  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

“H.  PERCY  ANDERSON. 

“  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G.,  etc.” 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P., 

Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

THE  HUMBLE  MEMORIAL 

Of  the  President  and  Members  of  The  Native  Races  and  Liquor  Traffic  United  Committee. 

We  desire  to  approach  you  with  reference  to  the  pressing  need  of  more  stringent 
measures  being  adopted  for  the  prohibition  or  restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  Whilst  strongly  in  favour  of  total  prohibit!  in  ns  being  tin- 
best  and  wisest  course  in  the  interests  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  we  are  not  unaware 
of  the  difficulties  at  present  lying  in  the  way  of  legislation,  so  essential,  we  humbly 
submit.  for  the  highest  welfare  of  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the  permanent  establish¬ 
ment  of  legitimate  trade,  which  the  importation  of  spirituous  liquors  tends  to  destroy. 
In  these  days  of  keen  competition  and  depression  of  trade  new  markets  are  being 
eagerly  sought,  whereas  those  which  have  been  opened  to  us  for  cloth  and  cotton, 
and  all  useful  articles  of  civilization,  are  too  often  being  closed  where  the  Liquor 
traffic  has  penetrated.  Wherever  this  state  of  things  exists  our  British  industries 
are  being  kept  out  of  our  Colonies  and  Protectorates  by  foreign  manufactures,  i.e. 
the  foreign  spirits  made  in  Germany,  Holland,  the  United  States  of  America.  &c 
We  would,  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  imposition  of  a  much  higher  duty  in  the 
interests  of  commerce  as  well  as  on  moral  grounds. 
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We  vesture  to  urge  this  opinion  more  strongly  in  view  of  the  opening  up  of 
the  various  countries  by  railways  which  will  undoubtedly  prove  an  inestimable  boon 
in  most  respects  to  the  natives,  but  which  will  at  the  same  time  provide  increased 
facilities  for  the  conveyance  and  supply  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Wc  would  call  your  attention  to  the  variety  of  duties  imposed  in  these  colonies, 
which  appears  to  us  anomalous  and  without  any  apparent  justification.  I  he 
minimum  duty  imposed  under  the  Brussels  Act  is  6Jd.  per  gallon  but  in  the  various 
Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates  on  the  West  Coast  this  sum  has  been  increased 
to  sums  varying  from  Is.  to  3s.  per  gallon.  In  Great  Britain,  it  should  be 
remembered,  the  duty  is  10s.  fid.  per  gallon.  ,  ., 

We  believe,  and  in  this  opinion  we  are  supported  by  experts,  that  even  the 
highest  of  these  duties  is  inadequate  to  restrict  the  traffic  materially.  VV  e  would 
therefore,  strongly  urge  that  there  should  be  a  constantly  increasing  duty,  com¬ 
mencing  at  not  less  than  4s.  per  gallon,  and  that  the  duty  should  be  uniform  in  all 
the  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates  of  the  West  Coast. 

We  desire  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  a  resolution  which  was  passed  at 
the  17th  Congress  of  the  International  Law  Association  held  at  Brussels  in  October, 
189.1,  under  the  presidency  of  H.M.’s  Attorney-General,  Sir  Richard  \\  ebster,  Q.C., 
M.P  ,  G.C.M.G.,  Baron  Lambermont,  the  President  of  the  Brussels  Conference, 
1890-91.  being  present  : — 

“  That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  supply  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  the 
“  natives  of  Africa,  as  at  present  carried  on.  is  pernicious  and  calls  for  immediate 
“  and  effective  restriction  by  entire  prohibition,  where  possible,  and  elsewhere  by 
“  the  imposition  of  higher  duties  and  licenses.  It  therefore  earnestly  appeals  to  the 
“  several  European  Powers  having  possessions  in  Africa  to  ta.ee  such  individual 
“and  conjoint  action  as  will  secure  enforcement  and  adequate  extension  ot  the 
“  principle  established  in  the  Brussels  General  Act  of  189C-91. 

For  the  more  complete  and  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  Committee  s  objects 
we  are  aware  that  the  co-operation  of  other  Powers  having  possessions  in  Africa— 
notably  France  and  Germany,  portions  of  whose  territories  intersect  the  British 
territories— is  desirable,  and  we  therefore  venture  to  impress  the  importance  of 
joint  action  with  those  countries,  having  possessions  in  Africa  for  the  imposition  ot 
the  higher  duty  recommended.  We  would  point  out  that  of  the  seventeen  Powers 
represented  at  the  Brussels  Conference  only  seven  have  possessions  in  Africa. 

Should  all  efforts  to  obtain  such  co-operation  prove  unsuccessful,  a  result  which 
we  are  far  from  anticipating,  we  would  respectfully  ask  Her  Majesty  s  Government 
to  take  the  initiative  in  the  British  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates,  and  not  to 
wait  till  the  other  Powers  are  willing  to  take  similar  action.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  difference  in  the  already  existing  duties,  as  between  England  ana 
other  Powers,  has  led  to  increased  smuggling  into  our  territories.  .  .  .. 

We  would  remind  you  that  in  some  cases,  as  shown  by  meetings,  principally  ot 
natives,  recently  held  in  Lagos  and  Abeokuta,  the  appeal  for  prohibition  anil 
restriction  comes  to  this  country  with  pathetic  eloquence  from  the  natives  themselves. 

Actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  botli  for  the  welfare  of  the  African  race  and  the 
extension  of  British  commerce,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  approaching  one  who  has 
shown  so  deep  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  well-being  of  Africa. 

And  your  Memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

(Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee.) 

WESTMINSTER, 

President. 


CLARENCE  A.  ROBERTS, 

Vice-Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 

J.  GRANT  MILLS, 

lion.  Sec. 
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“  Downing  Street. 

“  Sir'  “  17th  April,  1896. 

“  I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Chamberlain  to  inform  you  that  he  has 
received  from  the  Duke  of  Westminster  the  Memorial  of  the  Native  Races  and 
Liquor  traffic  United  Committee,  dated  the  14th  of  .March,  on  the  subject  of  the 
desirability  of  restricting  the  liquor  traffic  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

“  Mr-  Chamberlain  desires  me  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  has 
been  recently  addressed  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester  and  Glasgow,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  Memorandum  referred  to  therein,  from 
which  the  Committee  will  learn  what  action  is  being  taken  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
with  regard  to  tins  matter. 

“  I  am  to  add  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  quite  ready  to  agree  to  the 
imposition  of  higher  duties,  but  that  no  satisfactory  settlement  such  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  desire  is  possible  unless  the  French  and  German  Governments  are  also  willing 
to  increase  the  duties  in  their  possessions  to  the  same  extent.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  in  communication  with  the  French  and  German  Governments  with 
the  view  of  inducing  them  to  join  in  raising  the  duties,  but  no  agreement  has  yet 
been  arrived  at,  J 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  Servant, 

‘•The  Secretary  to  the  “(Signed)  JOHN  BRAMSTON. 

“  Native  Races  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  United  Committee.” 
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